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A Portable Dry Kiln for a Portable Mill 


The importance of the small lumber manufacturer is grow- 
ing, especially thruout the South. 


continued, and an _ increasing 
number of small mills are being 
started. Some companies that 
have always operated large mills 
have been surprised to find that 
a small mill will convert timber 
into lumber at a profit where one 
could not be made by operating 
a large mill. To make the profit 
that should be made, the oper- 
ator of a portable mill must first 
manufacture his lumber correct- 
ly, then dry it properly. Small 
operators as a rule have limited 
capital, and can not afford to tie 
up much money by piling large 
amounts of lumber for air dry- 
ing. The question which has 
frequently arisen, therefore, is 
whether there can be built at 
small expense a portable dry 
kiln which will properly and eco- 
nomically dry lumber, enabling 
the operator of a small mill to: 
(1) Save all the clear lumber. 
(2) Save the excess weight, 
freight on which constitutes such 
a large part of the total expense 
of shipping green lumber. (3) 
Obtain a quick turnover, avoid- 
ing insurance charges on stock 
piled for air drying and the cost 
of air drying and of handling. 

That such a kiln can be built 
economically and that it will 
work efficiently is shown by the 
experience of T. Q. Fleming, 
who is operating a small port- 
able mill near Savannah, Ga. 
Of the portable kiln Mr. Flem- 
ing said: ‘‘I am more than 
pleased with my kiln and will 
never be without one, even if I 
get to cutting no more than 
3,000 feet a day.”’ 

The diagram on page 58 
shows a layout of Mr. Fleming’s 
operation. The sawmill is a 
portable circular rig and obtains 
its power from a Frick port- 
able 25 horsepower high pres- 
Sure engine. The mill is oper- 
ated seven hours a day, actual 


Large mills are being dis- 














(Top) Putting a wood section in place in a portable dry kiln. (Cen- 
ter) The two sides erected and piping partly installed. (Bottom) 
Completed portable dry kiln being charged with lumber This 
kiln dries perfectly and requires no additional boiler capacity 





running time, and produces 50,000 feet of lumber each week. 
One of the remarkable features about the operation is that 


the 25 horsepower engine runs 
the entire plant and steams the 
dry kiln for a time sufficient to 
dry the lumber properly. When 
the lumber-comes from the car- 
riage it is separated as to grade. 
The dimension is put on the 
skids at ‘‘A,’’ where it is held 
awaiting orders, or loaded on a 
motor truck for immediate de- 
livery. All No. 1 common and 
better is sorted out and piled on 
trucks indicated by the black 
spots, ‘‘B’’. These trucks run 
on a 20-pound track and are 
sufficiently light when empty to 
permit two men to lift them 
up on the track. Each truck 
will hold about 400 feet of 
boards. The first thing in the 
morning these trucks, one by 
one, are run back to the edger. 
All the previous day’s cut is 
then put thru the edger and 
taken directly to the dry kiln 
platform, where it is stacked for 
running thru the dry kiln. The 
track from the sawmill to the 
edger is slightly inclined so that 
the trucks are easily moved. 


As the engine, altho giving 
splendid results, has not suffi- 
cient power to steam the kiln 
and operate the mill at the same 
time, the dry kiln is steamed 
only when the mill is not run- 
ning. So the kiln is steamed 
(1) all night, (2) while the 
boards are being edged, and (3) 
an hour at noon while the mill 
is down, making a total of seven- 
teen hours’ steaming out of 
twenty-four. The steam pipe 
that runs from the boiler to the 
edger and dry kiln is 114 inches 
in diameter. The kiln doors are 
never opened during the process 
of drying and the stock comes 
out in perfect condition. The 
4/4 stock is dried in sixty-eight 
to seventy-two steaming hours, 
while 8/4 stock takes ninety 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Quartered Red Gum 


75,000’ 5/8 No. 1 Common and Better 
68,000’ 3/4 No. 1 Common and Better 
100,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Common and Better 
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FOUR BAND MILLS 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 60,000,000 FT, 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
1039 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
PHONE RANDOLPH 7957 







NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
629-630 HIBERNIA BANK BLOG 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1110 BORDEN BLOG., 350 MADISON AVE. 























PERFECT 


BRAND OAK FLOORING 




















Building a 


These are the days to watch your values so that 
every new customer will be pleased—hence now’s 
the time to stock 


‘Perfection 


BRAND OAK FLOORING 


Made from selected Oak No matter how exacting 
lumber on machines of the your trade may be we have 
most improved design, ‘Per- a grade, width and thickness 
fection’ Brand Oak Flooring of Oak Flooring that will 
offers your customers the satisfy your customers and 
beauty and durability they bring them back for more. 
desire. 








We incite your inquiries and orders for 
“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring and 
l’elvet Edge Strips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
SALES OFFICES: 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 





Business 
Integrity 


That is a most valuable asset and is 
coveted by every business man to- 
day. Our “square dealing” policy 
is worthy of your investigation and 
trial the next time you need 


Northern. Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


To give you absolute assurance of 
receiving the grades ordered, we bill 
directly from the mill. We solicit the 
opportunity to co-operate with you in 
obtaining better values and dependable 
service. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
ital Bat Be, Lumber Co, 


National Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Improving Quality of Small Mills’ Output 











HE LATEST GOVERNMENT figures available giving lumber 
production are for 1919. In that year 10.1 percent of the 
entire cut was produced by mills with an output of from 

50,000 to 499,000 board feet a year; 7.7 percent was produced by 
mills cutting from 500,000 to 999,000 board feet a year; mills cut- 
ting from 1,000,000 to 4,999,000 board feet produced 17.3 percent of 
the total cut. The mills in these three classes are all small, but they 
cut 35.1 percent of the lumber produced in 1919; furthermore, the 
percentage of the total produced by small mills is increasing each 
year. 

The output of the small mills has a profound influence upon the 
lumber market and as the years pass this influence will increase in 
importance. When the lumber is badly manufactured, incorrectly 
graded, poorly dried or not cut to fit the requirements of the trade 
the small mill owner, the large mill operator, the wholesaler and 
the lumber consuming public all suffer; improve the product and all 
are benefited. 

Lumber manufacturers operating large mills are more and more 
extending a helping hand to the small mill owner. Benefits accru- 
ing are mutual. One large southern operator buys the output of all 


the small mills in its territory, and the small operators have been 
shown very carefully how to saw their logs to get the most out of 
them. The lumber is hauled by the small mill owners to the yard 
of the large company, where it is delivered in a section reserved 
for the purpose. The lumber is carefully tallied and graded and a 
reasonable price paid for it. In this particular locality the small 
mill business has been stabilized, owners of both classes of mills are 
making more money and the public is receiving better value for its 
money. This is an example worth following. 

An important phase of quality production is the seasoning of the 
lumber and development along this line is a distinctly forward step. 
In this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is printed a description 
of a portable dry kiln designed for, and used successfully by, a 
portable mill operator. This kiln works satisfactorily, is not diffi- 
cult to operate or expensive to install and it may be moved as 
readily as the portable mill. It appears that this development will 
be very important to the small mill owner and to everyone who 
has to do with the output of such mills. The lumber industry is 
helping itself by helping the small mill operator to improve the 
quality of his product and to do this without unnecessary expense. 
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Would Make Uncle Sam Manufacturer 


ERSISTENCE IS A DOMINANT TRAIT in those who favor 
socialistic government. Defeat does not discourage their 
efforts nor does ridicule dampen their enthusiasm. They do 

not learn from experience nor do they have recourse to facts as a 
guide. It may exceed the bounds of charity to credit all of them 
with honesty of purpose, because evidence of shrewd politics as well 
as downright dishonesty sometimes shows itself. Because of the 
varying motives that actuate those who make socialistic proposals 
and because of the persistence’ with which they make them it 
behooves business men to be alert in compassing their defeat. In 
the face of such activity and persistence it is unwise to be indif- 
ferent. 

Interest in this kind of political activity has been renewed by 
a hearing in Washington this week on a bill offered last March by 
Representative Hull of Iowa that if enacted into law would make 
the United States a competitor with private industry in the manu- 
facture of supplies for the use of the Government. Usually bills 
of that character do not get so far. The fact that the Hull bill has 
received so much consideration emphasizes the need of constant 
watchfulness on the part of citizens who believe in leaving the 
conduct of business to individual initiative. 

Attention is drawn to the hearing referred to by Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a communication directed to members of that organiza- 
tion, which is published on page 43 of this paper. Mr. Compton 
points out the vicious possibilities of the bill and suggests that 
lumbermen who are opposed to the principles of the proposed legis- 
lation make that opposition known to their representatives in Con- 
gress. As already suggested, indifference in such a case can only 
give hope to an element that already is so persistent as to need no 
encouragement. 





Pointing the Way to Practical Reforestation 


OST LUMBERMEN WILL ADMIT that, as related to the 
lumber industry, forestry is the most serious problem now 
before the public. The seriousness of the problem consists 

not so much in the threat of a timber famine as in the threat that 
attempts will be made to compel by law forestry and lumbering 
practices that are forbidden by economics. Fortunately for the 
public and for the lumber industry, reason and common sense still 
are in ascendancy in the framing of the forestry program. Prac- 
tical lumbermen and practical foresters are united in their efforts 
to protect present forests and to promote the growth of new. 

Last week at Portland, Ore., was held a meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, a report of which appears 
on pages 68, 69 and 70 of this paper. The program was devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of forest land use. The magnitude 
of the problem of reforestation as there presented is such as to 
command the services of the highest ability in statesmanship and 
in industrial management. So complex a problem has rarely been 
presented for solution. Private and public rights and interests are 
so interlaced as to constitute a knot that only the greatest patience 
and persistence will serve to disentangle. 

Good nature and the utmost tolerance characterized this meeting, 
notwithstanding the fact that widely different opinions were ex- 
pressed on matters of the most vital importance to the participants 
and to interests represented. Only by free discussion can the views 
of each be made known to all and a common ground for progress 
be determined upon; and a common ground must be found upon 
which Federal, State and private agencies can unite in promoting 
practical reforestation. All are agreed that growing trees must be 
economically practicable and that every proposal must be predicated 
upon that fact. The public must pay either in taxes or in the price 
of lumber for the cost of growing the trees of the future. 

Lumber is not more a natural resource burdened with a public 
interest than is coal, or oil or the fertility of agricultural lands; 
and yet the public has been led to see the matter differently. The 
people of the United States have been using all their natural re- 
sources without giving much thought to their replenishment. The 
average farmer takes out of his soil each year more fertility than 
he puts back, steadily reducing the reserve supply; and yet nobody 
has proposed that the farmer shall be compelled to maintain the 
fertility of his soil. The public is, however, teaching better farming 
methods and helping toward a better agriculture because of its in- 
terest in perpetuating its food supply. A similar policy with respect 
to forestry has the same justification. 

In discussions like that at Portland many statements are made 
that if detached from the context and considered without accom- 
panying qualifications and explanations may appear to be radical 
and threatening. They should serve to stimulate thought rather 
than to arouse antagonism. As one of the speakers said, great 
progress toward a sound forestry program has been made in the 


last two years without much show or flourish. Sound progress 
always is made that way. Lumbermen have taken full account of 
the public’s interest in perpetuating the wood supply. They do not 
ignore nor seek to evade their duty in the premises. All they ask 
is that the impossible shall not be required of them. The public is 
fair when it is informed. Meetings of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association thruout the existence of that organization 
have made splendid contributions toward a proper understanding 
of forestry problems, and it promises to ws a potent agency in de- 
termining a sound forestry policy. 





Trade Commission Becomes Prosecutor 


ETHODS PURSUED BY THE Federal Trade Commission 

in the investigation recently concluded at Seattle, Wash. (re- 

ported on pages 56 and 57), are of a kind that must excite 

alarm in the minds of everybody who knows the steps by which 

tyranny attains power. As conducted by the commission the pro- 

ceedings are less an investigation than a prosecution. Instead of 

seeking for facts with a view to promoting justice, all its efforts 

appeared to be directed to the discovery of evidence to support a 
preconceived opinion. 

Tho the Federal statute creating the commission provides it shall 
have access to the books and records of individuals and corpora- 
tions whose methods are questioned, a Federal district court has 
held that the commission can not “go fishing’ for evidence in viola- 


‘ tion of the constitutional right of “the people to be secure in their 


persons, houses, papers, and effects, from unreasonable searches 
and seizures.” Evidently, in creating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Congress did not undertake to repeal the Constitution or 
abolish the age-long liberties that are guaranteed by it. 

Few persons conversant with the activities of the commission 
believe that it has justified its existence. Indeed, the commission’s 
efforts at times appear to be aimed more directly to justifying itself 
in the views of a certain section of the public than to performing 
the service to industry that was expected of it by Congress. No 
governmental agency can justify its existence on any other ground 
than that of public service, and certainly there is no place in 
America for a commission that merely represents a tendency to nag 
and persecute industry. 

Primarily the function of the Federal Trade Commission was 
intended to be investigative and friendly. When, therefore, it be- 
comes inquisitorial and antagonistic to trade and commerce it 
plainly mistakes the purpose for which it was brought into existence. 
It was designed to aid, not to harass business. It was designed to 
guide and direct, not to pursue and persecute. It was to work with 
business men in the service of the public, not to work against them 
ostensibly as enemies of the public. 

The lumber industry as a whole has for many years been a happy 
hunting ground for investigators of various kinds. The costs to the 
industry and to the public have been enormous, without any com- 
pensating benefits to either. The investigation at Seattle, in its 
methods at least, seems to have been even more objectionable than 
others that have preceded it; and it is to be hoped that from it will 
result a more clear definition of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
functions and powers. 





Errors Place Heavy Tax on Business 


HE DRAIN UPON BUSINESS resulting directly or indirectly 
from mistakes, most of which are avoidable, is beyond all cal- 
culation. Mistakes have in many instances led to costly 

lawsuits; to the loss of good customers; to the failure to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for large profits; to estrangements between 
partners and business friends; and to loss of standing and 
reputation. 

Most of us are fully fed up with organized drives, movements, 
campaigns and special “weeks” for the accomplishment of presuma- 
bly worthy and desirable objects, but probably no one would object 
to a “Cut Out the Mistakes Week’”’—unless on the ground that the 
effort should not be limited to a week but should be a continuous 
program. Not long ago the American Express Co. conducted a 
“Do It Right the First Time” campaign which, it is said, reduced 
the cost resulting from errors, such as wrong or careless addressing, 
wrong deliveries etc., by many thousands of dollars. The fact was 
impressed on employees that it is better to prevent than to correct 
mistakes. Possibly some such plan as that which the express com- 
pany used with such good results could be advantageously adopted 
by concerns in other lines of business as a means of educating their 
employees to be careful. 

Sometimes it seems as tho the lumber business is peculiarly liable 
to errors and misunderstandings, because of the many different 
grades, sizes and kinds of wood and wood products dealt in, and 
the variations in nomenclature and in trade customs in different 
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sections of the country. If so, this is all the more reason why ex- 
ceptional care should be exerctsed to forestall errors and misin- 
terpretations. Clear, definite orders and agreements are a great 
preventive of complaints and misunderstandings. 

“To err is human” and as the details of business must be carried 
on by fallible men and women there is no likelihood that losses and 
annoyances due to mistakes will ever be entirely eliminated, but 
the habitual blunderer, especially the person who makes the same 
mistake repeatedly, never profiting by experience, should be rele- 
gated to some employment where his or her genius for blundering 
will be less mischievous than in the handling of business matters 
where care and accuracy are essential. On the other hand, principals 
and executives can do much to reduce the percentage of errors by 
being clear and definite in their instructions, and by exercising a 
reasonable supervision to see that they are properly carried out. 





A Good Servant But a Bad Master 


ANY A BUSINESS MAN is practically enslaved by the de- 
tails of his business. In this connection an epigrammatic 
sentence in a letter recently received by the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN from a New York State lumberman comes to mind: 
“The word ‘retail’ should be spelled ‘detail.’” Yet business detail 
is an evil only when it is unproductive of profit. Often detail 
is the very soil from which profits spring. 


Doubtless it is true that there are vastly more details to handle 
and watch in conducting a retail business, as our correspondent 
has suggested, than there are in carrying on a manufacturing or 
wholesaling business of approximately the same volume, but that 
fact is not necessarily a drawback or misfortune. We are some- 
where warned against “despising the day of small things,” and 
Bobbie Burns expressed a canny truth, the recognition of which 
has built vast fortunes, when he wrote: “Many a mickle makes a 
muckle.” <A stick of chewing gum is a very insignificant thing, but 


multiply it by millions and a cathedral of commerce lifts its ivory 
tower above the roaring traffic of a great city. 

Nowhere will one find “detail” so minute and multitudinous as 
in the great mail order organizations, or the “five and ten cent” 
chain stores found in every city and town. Despite the insignifi- 
cance of the average individual purchase, these systems of mer- 
chandising have become the commercial marvels of the century. 

But someone may advance the argument that these institutions 
are so standardized and systematized, and that they buy in such 
large quantities, as largely to eliminate the excess of detail asso- 
ciated with conducting the businesses. Making due allowance for 
the factors named, it still is true that the cornerstone of both 
businesses is detail. There is no way of standardizing people, and 
each day’s business is made up of small sales to many thousands 
of individual customers of every nationality, temperament, shade 
of color and degree of intelligence under heaven—the very apotheosis 
of “detail.” 

All this proves that business detail, tho a bad master, is an ex- 
cellent servant, if properly harnessed and driven by a master hand. 
There is of course a point at which detail ceases to be an asset and 
becomes a liability. The successful lumber merchant must dis- 
cover that point and mercilessly eliminate all nonessential detail. 
He must not, however, forget that there is much detail work con- 
nected with every business which, while not directly productive of 
profits, lubricates the machine and makes for economy and efficiency. 


There is no absolute rule for distinguishing between “good” and 
“bad” detail, but in a general way one can apply the principle of the 
old mushroom hunter who said: “If you eat ’em and don’t die 
they’re mushrooms; if you die, they’re toadstools.” If the detail 
work of your business is increasing your profits and making things 
run more smoothly it is “good,” but if it is simply tying you down 
and keeping you from giving attention to more important matters, 
without yielding adequate return for the time and labor spent, 
it is “bad,” and should be eliminated, reduced, or turned over to 
someone whose time and energy are worth less to the business. 

















Objections to House Bill 10,967 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has called to the 
attention of subscribing associations, members 
of the board of directors and the committee on 
Government relations, House bill 10,967, intro- 
duced last March by Representative Hill of 
Iowa, which purposes that the War and Navy 
Departments build or acquire industrial estab- 
lishments in which army and navy supplies 
would be manufactured, repaired, made ete. 
The bill also would require the proposed Fed- 
eral industrial plants to bid on all supplies 
needed by other Government departments and 
offices, and compel all Government establish- 
ments to accept the bids of these plants when 
they are lowest. 

This bill was an outgrowth of the agitation 
of labor organizations that existing Govern- 
ment plants be required to make bids on Gov- 
ernment supplies and that repair work on Ship- 
ping Board vessels be turned over to the navy 
yard ete. Mr. Compton finds the bill extremely 
objectionable from the viewpoint of American 
business and industry. In a letter made public 
today he says: 

The bill provides that these Federal industrial 
plants in bidding on supplies for the departments 
other than the War and Navy shall base their bids 
on cost and that they shall not include in cost 
the overhead, maintenance and general expense 
of the establishments, which shall be charged only 
to the War and Navy Departments. In other 
words, the bill contemplates a situation wherein 
the Federal departments other than War and Navy 
will be required to submit their supplies require- 
ments to subsidized industrial plants operated by 
the Government. 

This is intended to cover primarily direct war 
supplies and munitions, but the bill would clearly 
authorize, for instance, the Government to manu- 
facture all boxes and crates and could readily re- 
sult in a situation wherein the private box and 
crate industry would be shut off entirely from 
Government business, not because it would not be 
allowed to bid but because it would have to com- 
pete with a Government subsidized plant. There 
is no likelihood of this bill being passed in this 
session, but it is being given careful consideration 
with public hearings by the House committee on 
naval affairs, to which the National Lumber 





Manufacturers’ Association is carefully attending. 

This proposed legislation involves a_ vicious 
principle of far reaching importahce. If estab- 
lished, it would obviously lead direct to injection 
of the Government in ordinary industrial enter- 
prise in competition with the individual citizen; 
would constitute a constant incentive to the ex- 
pansion of such Government business from private 
competition and introduce a principle destructive 
of the fundamental economic basis of American 
business. 

Attached hereto is a list of the membership of 
the House committee on naval affairs, which on 
Nov. 28 and 29 is holding hearings on this bill. 
If you concur in the opinion that this bill should 
not be enacted, will you promptly so state with 
reasons, either to the chairman of the committee 
or to some member or members. 


Texas Hoo-Hoo to Concatenate 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 29.—Rex H. Browne, of 
Beaumont, Vicegerent Snark for southeastern 
Texas, has arranged for a big Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation to be held in Orange on Saturday, 
Dee. 16. Twenty or more candidates already 
have been assured and the coneatenation will 
be in charge of William Campbell. 


Pennsylvania Yard Opens Branch 

Point Marion, Pa., Nov. 28.—The Aubrey 
Lumber Co., of West Brownsville, Pa., has 
started a new retail lumber and builders’ sup- 
ply yard at Point Marion under the supervision 
of R. L. Aubrey, jr. 


CRAB aaaaaaeaa 


Ohio Lumber Yard Fire 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 28.—Fire believed to have 
been started by tramps lounging in the shingle 
sheds of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co destroyed 
the newly constructed and restocked yard of 
that concern at the Ann Arbor Railroad tracks 
and Elm Street. The loss was estimated by 
Stanley Mauk, son of the owner and a member 
of the firm, at $200,000. The company suffered 
a serious loss about three months ago at the 
same yard and had just finished rebuilding and 
restocking. A large fire loss was suffered at 
the company’s other yard about three years 
ago. 





Denies Petition in Tap-Line Case 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after further hear- 
ing, has denied a petition of the Natchez, Co- 
lumbia & Mobile Railroad Co. for release from 
the application of the commission’s orders in 
the tap-line case. These orders are said by 
petitioner to impose a hardship upon it in 
that it can not by agreement with connecting 
lines establish just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions of interstate rates on lumber and forest 
products greater than the authorized maximum 
divisions. 


The Denkmann Lumber Co. owns the stock 
of the railroad, and has owned it since Jan. 1, 
1915. The capital investment in the railroad 
is said to amount to $325,588 as of Jan. 1, 
1921. At the date of hearing, March 16, 1922, 
the value was given as $575,348.66. It is be- 
ing operated under a large annual deficit. The 
railroad is said by the commission to be in 
excellent condition. It is standard gage, lo- 
cated entirely within Mississippi and is 29.42 
miles long. The terminal towns are Norfield 
and Tilton, and the population served is esti- 
mated at 15,000 to 20,000. The bulk of the 
traffic handled is logs and lumber. The com- 
mission states that it has granted some peti- 
tions for release from its orders in the tap-line 
ease following the decision by the Supreme 
Court, but only in instances where it has been 
shown that a complete and bona fide separation 
has taken place between the railroad and the 
lumber company. 


‘*There has been no such separation of in- 
terests in this case,’’ says the formal opinion, 
‘and the principles announced in the original 
tap-line case still apply, irrespective of the 
amendments to the act cited by counsel. Under 
the circumstances the petition must be denied 
and it will be so ordered. If the petitioner be- 
lieves that its present divisions are inadequat 
and less than reasonable, that question ma) 


brought before us in another proceeding 
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WANTS SATISFACTORY LUMBER CODE 

We are having some difficulty deciding about a 
satisfactory cable code, and we are wondering 
whether you can give us the address of the Uni- 
versal Lumber Code. We have tried the A. B. C. 
Code, which does not seem to answer our purpose, 
and it is possible that there is some other code 
which will be more satisfactory for the foreign 
lumber trade.—Inquirny No. 788. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Telecode is 
used to a considerable extent by a great many 
lumbermen in this country and also in foreign 
countries. However, many standard codes are 
used more or less by lumber companies doing 
an export business. The inquirer has been fur- 
nished with a list of codes used by export lumber 
companies. Probably the easiest and best way 
to gain access to these codes is thru a bank 
or banks doing a foreign business. The Uni- 
versal Lumber Code has long been out of print 
and it now seems practically impossible to obtain 
a copy. Some reader may care to recommend 
a particular code, and, if so, the address of 
the inquirer will be furnished.—EpITor. ] 


WEIGHT OF GREEN OAK TIMBERS 


We placed an order with a southern hardwood 
lumberman to supply us with 12x12-inch 16-foot 
white oak timbers surfaced %-inch scant, green 
from the saw. Thru a mishap the company was 
unable to surface these timbers, but agreed - to 
make an allowance on freight if we would accept 
shipment of the timbers in the rough and have 
them surfaced at point of delivery. We agreed to 
do this. We would like to know how much 12x12- 
inch, 16-foot white oak surfaced 14-inch scant 
should weigh ?—Inquiry No. 787. 


[The characteristics of no two trees are iden- 
tical. Wood from trees of the same species 
exhibits similarity, but in many instances the 
similarity will be slight. Thus, white oak from 
different sections will vary considerably in 
weight and oak lumber cut from two trees 
growing side by side often will vary in weight. 
Furthermore, the season at which cutting is 
done has some effect upon the weight of green 
wood and likewise the time which has elapsed 
between felling the tree and sawing it into 
timbers. Consequently this inquiry can only 
be answered in general terms. As a rule it is 
customary to estimate the weight of green 
white oak timbers of the size specified at 6,000 
pounds in the rough. Surfaced 4-inch scant 
green from the saw the weight is estimated at 
5,900 pounds, while surfaced 14-inch scant 
green from the saw, the estimated weight is 
5,000 pounds.—EpITor. | 


LOST INVOICE AND DELAYED PAYMENT 


Last March I was in the office of a large whole- 
saler and he asked me if I had any 6/4, No. 3 
hardwood suitable for sewer lining. I told him 
that I had but that it was practically all 10 feet 
long. He said that was all right, just so that 
there was no 8-foot, as his customer would not 
accept 8-foot. I told him that I would deliver the 
stock to his order for $18 a thousand, which was 
very low. 

In about three weeks I received an order from 
this wholesaler reading “car of 6/4 No. 3 hard- 
woods random widths 10 to 16 feet long.” Being 
the kind of material it was, and recalling our 
conversation, I did not think it necessary again 
to mention that it was practically all 10 feet long, 
but shipped the car. 

In three or four weeks I wrote my customer 
that if he would send me a check at once he had 
my permission to deduct 2 percent, altho it had 
passed the ten days’ period some time before. He 
replied by asking for another invoice for the. car, 
saying he had misplaced the first one and that the 
car had not. been invoiced to his customer. 

I heard nothing more until after the sixty days 
had passed, altho I kept writing. A few days 
after the sixty days were passed I called my cus- 
tomer on the long distance telephone and he said 
he was going to collect for the car that day and 
would remit me by the middle of the week. Then, 
instead of a check, I got word that the car had 
been refused by his customer because of length 


and he could not pay me until he disposed of the 


car. 

This firm of wholesalers is well rated—$100,000 
and good pay—and yet I can not get settlement. 
I need my money very much, but do not like to 
bring suit. Have I not a right to expect my pay? 
—Inquiry No. 782. 


[The foregoing inquiry, which comes from 
an Indiana wholesaler, illustrates the impor- 
tance of having a definite understanding of an 
order before shipment. The statement as here 
given indicates that when the original conver- 
sation took place regarding the stock the buy- 
er’s sole objection was to the 8-foot stock; but 
that when he wrote out the order he indicated 
that he expected at least some stock longer than 
10 feet. It would appear that on receipt of the 
order prudence should have led the seller to 
withhold shipment until the buyer gave him an 
order specifying the stock actually quoted on. 
Most misunderstandings arise from similar over- 
sights. 

It is a curious commentary upon business 
methods that after a period of three or four 
weeks the buyer in this case had not billed the 
ear to his customer, that he had lost the 
original invoice and that he had not before 
asked for a duplicate. Then it is also strange 
that sixty days should elapse before the buyer 
notified the seller of his customer’s refusal of 
the car because of the shert lengths. 

Nothing in the seller’s statement indicates 
time of delivery, and it may well be that the 
car was so long on the way that the buyer did 
not know of his customer’s refusal until about 
the time he notified the seller. A checking over 
of orders placed, however, should have shown 
whether shipment of this particular order had 
been made and whether invoice had been re- 
ceived. The buyer’s statement is that the first 
invoice had been misplaced and no explanation 
is given for his failure to respond between the 
time of receiving duplicate invoice and tele- 
phone call. 

Apparently, there was laxity on the part of 
both buyer and seller, and of course laxity in 
one excuses to some extent at least laxity in 
the other. Good business demands written 
orders, ‘‘within the four corners of which all 
conditions are expressed.’’ The seller who 
ships stock that for any reason does not con- 
form to the order leaves a loophole for misunder- 
standing and controversy. In this case the 
buyer apparently makes no claim because the 
stock did not conform to his order; he only 
asks for delay in payment until he can dispose 
of the car elsewhere. The whole transaction be- 
trays so much laxity and uncertainty that the 
most that can be hoped is that a settlement will 
be arrived at soon and that both will vow 
to be more prompt and systematic hereafter. 
—EDITOoR. | 


BEST BOOK ON CIRCULAR SAW FILING — 


We want the best book published on how to 
keep up circular saws, especially those used in a 
handle plant. We would want a book that covers 
as completely as possible the following subjects: 
Hammering, gumming, filing, setting. Can you tell 
— we can find such a book?—Inquiry No. 

[This inquiry comes from a Tennessee man- 
ufacturer of wood products. Titles of two 
books have been given. They do not, however, 
deal exclusively with the filing of circular saws 
tho they treat of circular saw filing problems to 
a considerable extent. One is ‘‘Saw Filing,’’ 
by Grimshaw; the other, ‘‘Saws: Their Care 
and Treatment,’’? by Durham. Probably, how- 
ever, the inquirer will obtain the best and most 
reliable information from manufacturers of 
saws. Much of the progress made by the lum- 
ber industry is due to the excellence of the 
saws supplied by saw makers, and the success 
of the latter has been due to the service ren- 
dered the lumberman and the wood products 
manufacturer.. The inquirer has been sup- 
plied with a list of saw makers.—Epiror. ] 





OFFERS FOREIGN HARDWOOD 


Can you put us in touch with concerns using or 
— lignum vite and guayacan?—Inquiry No. 
795. 

[Lignum vitae is used to some extent by al- 
most all sawmills. The practice is to buy a 
section of a log generally from a hardware 
house catering to the sawmill trade. Conse- 
quently large hardware jobbers generally buy 
lignum vitae. It is also used for such articles 
as sheaves, blocks, tenpin balls, mallets and 
other purposes where an extremely hard wood 
is required. 

Guayacan, according to Sargent, is another 
name for lignum vitae. In other words, this is 
a wood the Latin name of which is more com- 
monly used than the native name. There are 
seven or eight species distinguished by botanists. 
—EpIror. } 


WHEN WAS WHITE WALNUT NAMED? 

Can you tell me whether butternut lumber was 
also known as white walnut about fifty years ago? 
—Inquiry No, 775. 

[The butternut tree is also known by the 
name of white walnut thruout its range. In 
some respects butternut resembles black wal- 
nut very closely altho differing much in other 
ways. Butternut and walnut grow very largely 
in the same territory, hence early settlers named 
the butternut ‘‘white walnut’’ to distinguish 
it from black walnut. No exact data are at 
hand to show who first called it white walnut or 
what the date was, but it is very certain it was 
known as white walnut fifty years ago.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


PLANS FOR SASH AND DOOR FACTORY 
If you have anything like a plan of a sash 
and door factory, size about 80 x 120 feet, two 
floors, showing arrangement of machinery etc., in 
your office, I would much appreciate having your 
permission to use same.—Inquiry No. 794. 
. [The above inquiry comes from southern Wis- 
consin. Investigation does not reveal very much 
information available regarding plans for sash 
and door factories. While there are firms that 
go quite generally under the name of sash and 
door factories their product and the character 
of the work done vary so materially that it is 
practically impossible to prepare standard 
plans. One observation, however, may well be 
made; namely, that the endless or straight lay- 
out method is best. Raw material should go in 
at one end of the factory and move continu- 
ally forward until the finished product emerges 
at the other end. Probably the safest plan for 
a man to follow who has a sash and door plant 
to build and who has not a design of his own 
is to go to a machinery manufacturer and have 
the engineers of the company assist in the lay- 
out of the factory. Also, there are a number 
of firms in different parts of the country which 
specialize in designing factories of this char- 
acter. The inquirer has been furnished the 
name of one company of this kind close at 
hand and also the names of machinery manu- 
facturers.— EDITOR. | 


WANTS WISCONSIN CEDAR JOBBERS 

Can you furnish a small list of names and ad- 
dresses of Wisconsin dealers, wholesalers or job- 
bers in piling? Also a list of dealers in cedar 
poles and posts?—INQuiry No. 806. 

[The above inquiry comes from Wisconsin. 
The inquirer has been furnished with names 
of Wisconsin dealers in piling, poles and posts. 
The inquirer is a dealer in real estate, handling 
timber and cut-over lands and shipping pulp- 
wood, kiln wood and other forest products. 
Presumably he has some piling, posts and poles 
for sale. The inquiry is published for the bene- 
fit of possible buyers.—EDITor. | 

CoTTON GINNED from this year’s crop to 
Sept. 25 totaled 3,883,000 bales, compared with 
2,907,000 bales to the same date last year and 
2,249,000 bales to the same date in 1920. 
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General Business Conditions 


This advanced season is normally featured 
by the development of irregular conditions in 
the general industrial and commercial situation, 
with a more or less considerable decline in de- 
mand for primary commodities and consequent- 
ly a drop in manufacturing activities, and with 
an expansion in retail transactions. This year 
the seasonal reaction in the primary channels 
has been much less marked than usual. Build- 
ing operations, which as a rule reach a virtual 
standstill by the end of November, may be used 
as an illustration. These continue to be a 
very large factor, and this activity is being 
earried into a long line of manufacturing and 
commercial channels. 
whole is greater than usual, and the financial 
condition of manufacturing concerns is steadily 
strengthening, as is evidenced by the resump- 
tion of deferred dividends or increase in pay- 
ments of regular dividends; the banking posi- 
tion is stronger and commodity prices continue 
their trend toward higher levels. There are 
numerous other movements, also, which reflect 
the general betterment of the business situa- 
tion. While there are still present some un- 
favorable factors—which must always be the 
case this side of Utopia—there is, in addition 
to the satisfaction which this betterment natu- 
rally has occasioned, a strong conviction that 
the improvement has only started, and that 
with the opening of the new year an era of real 
business prosperity will be entered upon. That 
buyers share this view with the manufacturers 
and sellers is shown by the former replacing 
their old policy of hesitation with an unmis- 
takable disposition to operate a little further 
ahead. 


Retailers Start Buying Southern Pine 


Southern pine sales managers are getting 
ready for a season of heavy buying from the 
‘retail yards, both city and country, which buy- 
ing is expected to get a start immediately after 
the inventories. Many retailers are already 
preparing to inventory their stocks, and will 
lose no time in getting into the market for 
replenishments in preparation for what all re- 
ports indicate will be a very great volume of 
building next year. They feel that the sooner 
they get into the market the more likely are 
they to get their requirements in ample time 
and at reasonable cost. A good many orders 
for delivery after the first of the year have 
already been placed, especially from country 
line yards, and inquiry is heavy. The country 
yards have had a comparatively lean year dur- 
ing 1922, but look forward to the new year as 
one of renewed construction activity on the 
farms and in the smaller communities. City 
building, favored by the generally open weather, 
continues to be of excellent proportions despite 
the lateness of the season. City retail trade 
consequently is heavy, and stocks are depleted. 
The retailers have many requirements, but they 
call for immediate delivery of almost all their 
needs, so their mill orders are few and demand 
for transit cars is very heavy. However, they 
are known to be giving increasing attention to 
their prospective requirements and to be making 
up buying schedules, and their entrance into 
the market may be expected very soon. Stocks 
at the mills meanwhile are low, those of many 
items being practically exhausted. But manu- 
facturers say that if the transportation situation 
does not interfere they will undoubtedly be 
able to take care of the trade, if demand does 
not develop into unbelievable proportions. They 
are making every effort to maintain production 
on a high level in order to build up their stocks 
as much as possible before the buying rush 
starts in, as they have no desire to see a run- 
away market next spring, such as would be 
likely if a really heavy demand should break 
out and the stock situation should be no better 
than it is now. Insufficient car supply is their 


Industrial activity as a, 


greatest fear, for it would naturally continue 
to limit production and would cause congestion 


all along the line. The shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities in the South is still acute, tho 
there has been some relief recently and the 
worst appears to have passed. The market re- 
mains very strong, with industrial business 
a feature. 


Hardwoods Still in Large Demand 


There has been no decrease in the activity of 
the hardwood market, which continues to be 
featured by a brisk demand participated in by 
almost all of the important industrial consumers 
as well as by a multitude of miscellaneous buy- 
ers; by very low unsold stocks and firm prices, 
and by a car shortage that hampers shipments 
very considerably. However, this shortage ap- 
pears to be less severe in some sections, and 
there is definite prospect of continued improve- 
ment. But the mills have been piling their lum- 
ber for so long that even with normal transpor- 
tation facilities they would require some time 
to catch up with their order files so as to be in 
position to give their usual service on new or- 
ders. The improvement in the car supply seems 
to have been confined largely to the east side of 
the Mississippi River, the mills west of it still 
finding the car shortage very troublesome. Buy- 
ing on the part of flooring and interior trim 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 55 





manufacturers has declined somewhat, as could 
be expected at this late season, while that by 
the furniture industry has expanded and has 
now worked up to first place as a factor in the 
southern hardwood market. The automobile in- 
terests are steady customers and are offering a 
large volume of attractive business. The musi- 
cal instrument, agricultural implement and ve- 
hicle industries come on the market every now 
and then for fair quantities of material, and 
the general expectation is that these industries, 
and especially the implement and vehicle mak- 
ers, will be consumers of some importance by 
next spring. Manufacturers of wooden contain- 
ers are enjoying a good business, consequent to 
the general trade activity, and are continually 
on the lookout for low grade lumber, which now 
is bringing prices a little more satisfactory to 
the manufacturer. Export demand is expand- 
ing slowly, and some concerns that specialize in 
this class of trade state that their current busi- 
ness is two or three times what it was a month 
or two ago. Production is much below normal 
for this time of year, due in the North to the 
log shortage caused by the summer-long labor 
scarcity and in the South to the log shortage 
caused by the lack of flat cars for moving logs 
from the woods to the mills. 


Cypress Demand Normal 


Distributers of cypress characterize current 
demand for that wood as fully normal for this 
time of year, with prospects for its material ex- 
pansion within the near future. The present 
call is largely from industrial consumers, whose 
requirements are showing gradual expansion and 
who lately have cauged such a heavy run on shop 
that some manufacturers have been forced to 
advance their prices $5 on this class of lumber. 
However, retailers are also showing a very 
lively interest in the market and are constantly 
buying, tho as a rule only for immediate re- 
quirements until after the inventories. Distrib- 
uters claim there is every reason to believe that 
after these have been completed a very heavy 
trade with the retail yards will develop, stocks 
on hand being in most cases very light and 
prospects excellent. The market meanwhile is 
very firm, tho no advance except that noted has 
taken place during the last week. 





Requests for Western Pines 


Demand for western pines, especially shop 
and for lower grade, remains strong. The low 
grades are wanted in large quantities by the 
box and crating manufacturers. Inland Empire 
mills report the receipt from middlewestern line 
yards of several orders, which they regard as 
the forerunner of a large volume of business to 
be offered for early placement. They look for 
a very heavy retail business before spring, bas- 
ing their expectations on the badly depleted 
stocks in retailers’ hands and the practical cer- 
tainty of large building operations next year 
thruout most of the country. The market 
holds firm to the recently established higher 
levels. Little change has occurred in the mar- 
ket for California white and sugar pines. 


Douglas Fir Trade Features 


Douglas fir production remains extraordinari- 
ly heavy for this time of year, being well above 
normal, with orders only slightly below that 
standard but with shipments lagging far be- 
hind on account of the severe shortage both of 
cars and steamer space. The mills being heav- 
ily oversold, and their stocks being almost 
entirely depleted of some of the most popular 
items, they are making no efforts to secure 
business and refuse most or all orders offered 
them that demand immediate delivery, booking 
only with the understanding that shipment will 
be made ‘‘when possible.’’ This difficulty of 
securing mill shipment causes many rail cus- 
tomers to withhold mill orders and to rely al- 
most entirely on transit cars, which conse- 
quently have a very good market. The Cali- 
fornia market remains very active, but distribu- 
tion is seriously hampered by the lack of rail 
equipment and the congestion of the docks. 
Building operations thruout the State hold up 
to their former high levels and retail trade is 
very brisk. Many retailers complain that they 
are unable to keep up their assortments because 
of the transportation difficulties, and that their 
stocks of certain items have become actually 
depleted. Atlantic coast shipments are being 
made to the limit of available cargo space, and 
upon arrival move immediately into consump- 
tion. Despite the unprecedentedly heavy re- 
ceipts during the last several months, reports 
from the Atlantic seaboard say that retail 
stocks of fir are low and that the yards have 
large requirements. The New York city cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN adds 
that ‘‘wholesalers are jubilant over prospects 
and especially over the late fall business.’’ Ex- 
port trade is of fair volume. Domestic indus- 
trial trade is heavy, and is featured by the 
continued large requirements of the railroads 
and the car builders. Sizable orders for rail- 
road equipment have been placed during the 
last week or ten days, and a number of big 
transactions are pending. In view of the strong 
position which the Douglas fir market oceu- 
pies, there has been no weakening in prices; to 
the contrary, some items that are in particu- 
larly heavy demand and low supply continue to 
show a decided upward tendency. 


Position of Redwood Excellent 


Redwood continues to occupy a very strong 
position. The California demand for this wood 
is steady and the consumption of siding is es- 
pecially large. Business in the East is being 
interfered with by the car shertage, but in- 
quiries from that section are plentiful and 
many consumers are merely waiting for a bet- 
terment in the transportation situation which 
will make it possible for them to get shipments 
thru on their orders. The export trade remains 
good and is expected to keep dry clears scarce. 
Production continues at a good pace and the 
mills will make every effort to improve their 
stocks this winter, in preparation for a heavy 
trade next year. 
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Recommendation on Pulpwood Grades 


New York, Nov. 27.—Further progress has 
been made toward the formulation of mutually 
satisfactory terms for the purchase and sale of 
pulpwood from New York timber lands. The 
three suggested grades of spruce wood, in 
which provision was made for percentage of 
rotten wood and of balsam, have met with such 
approval that the plan is now to use them as a 
general basis for all pulpwood. Under this 
plan there would be a differential between the 
going price for spruce and hemlock, long logs, 
burned, rough and oldwood etc. 

The New York committee of the woodlands 
section of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion which is formulating these grades, has also 
added the following recommendation: 

The desirability of the employment of an official 
check scaler for the purpose of settling disputes 
between pulpwood sellers and buyers, since it ap- 
pears that under the present system, while most 
companies have adequate and comprehensive pulp- 
wood contracts, there is no unified attempt to en- 
force the contract, specifications. The committee 
recommends that one or more experienced official 
arbitration scalers be employed by the mills of a 
given locality and that he be a well paid man, 
with considerable experience both in the woods and 
in the wood room of the mill, in order that he might 
judge intelligently as to the condition in the pulp- 
wood, as indicated by the outward appearance of 
the rot, knot or other defect. 

It is suggested also by. the committee that 
while not employed in actual scaling these men 
might be used to advantage in educating the 
shippers, in making investigation as to the 
amounts of shrinkage when 4-foot lengths are 
cut from logs, and other investigations of a 
similar nature. 


Car Moves Speedily to Yard 


BENTON, ILu., Nov. 27.—The Davis Lumber 
Co., of Benton, reports what is believed to be 
the record movement of a car of lumber recently 
received by that company. On Nov. 11 the 
Gulf & Ship Island pulled out from the Fink- 
bine Lumber Trustees’ mill at Dlo, Miss., car 
No. 76,667, consigned to the Davis Lumber Co., 
Benton, Ill. On Nov. 13 at noon, this car was 
delivered in Benton, the movement from mill to 
retail yard being made in approximately forty- 
eight hours. During this period the car was 
transferred from the Gulf & Ship Island to the 
Illinois Central railroad at Jackson, Miss., and 
from the main line of the Illinois Central to its 
Eldorado branch at Duquoin, Ill. Both shippers 
and consignees are delighted with this splendid 
record and have congratulated the Illinois Cen- 
tral officials on the expedition with which this 

ear was moved. 


PREBBBBBBEBBEBEABEAEA: 


Reports on Airplane Propellers 


The Forest Products Laboratory has con- 
ducted an investigation of the sources and in- 
fluences of internal stresses in laminated con- 
struction with special reference to airplane 
propellers. This investigation was undertaken 
at the request of and with funds provided by 
the bureau of engineering of the Navy Depart- 
ment. In a 56-page report the subject is gone 
into very carefully with the aid of many 
diagrams. , The woods studied are: Central 
American mahogany, African mahogany, Phil- 
ippine mahogany, yellow poplar, hard maple, 
yellow birch, red gum, northern white oak and 
northern red oak. 

The following recommendations are then 
made, summing up the conclusions for the 
species stated: 

1—That all propellers be covered with aluminum 
leaf coating or other approved finish which will 


prevent so far as possible any gain or loss in 
moisture content of the propeller. 


2—That for the most extreme conditions of 
service propellers be made entirely of quarter- 
sawed material. 

3—That for moderate conditions of service 
propellers made entirely from plain sawed stock be 
permitted, provided they are well protected against 
moisture change. 

4—tThat for species in which the ratio of radial 
to tangential shrinkage exceeds 0.75 the mixing of 
plain sawed and quarter sawed stock be permitted 
in propellers for moderate service, provided that 
they are well protected against moisture change. 


5—That all propeller stock be allowed to come 
to equilibrium under fixed conditions of tempera- 
ture and relative humidity before gluing. 


6—That density specifications be such as to 
eliminate all brash material, but not to require 
matching for density. 


7—That moisture content of wood, gluing con- 
ditions, and protective coating be such that the 
moisture content of the propellers will not exceed 
15 percent at any time. Beyond this point animal 
glue is not likely to give satisfactory results. 

Those who wish to study this report more 
carefully may secure a copy at a cost of 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The number of the report is 145. 


Mississippi's Largest Carload of Lumber 


To the Lord & Bushnell Co., of Chicago, falls 
the distinction of having sold and delivered the 
biggest carload of railroad car material ever 
shipped out of Mississippi, and, according to the 
railroads handling the shipment, the largest 
amount of this class of material ever put into 
one ¢ar. 

The Lord & Bushnell Co. sold to the Pull- 
man Co. a bill of material, shipment being de- 
sired at a time when mills were experiencing 
the most acute car shortage in many years, and 
as the shippers could be assured of only one 
car, the railroads were asked to supply a car 
sufficiently large to carry all of this particular 
order. 

Pennsylvania car No. 352,324 was placed on 
the loading tracks of the Major-Sowers Saw- 
mill Co. at its mill at Tallahala, Miss., and 








Loaded with biggest carload of railroad car 
material ever shipped out of Mississippi 


loaded by it for account of the Lord & Bush- 
nell Co. with 39,061 feet of 41-foot, 3-inch sills, 
plates, purlines ete. for car construction, the 
total weight of this car and load being ninety- 
three tons. The Mississippi Central railroad, 
the originating line, when the car was tendered 
declined to handle it, claiming’ it was so much 
heavier than any locomotive on that line that 
there was great danger that bridges and trestles 
would not carry it, but officials of the road 
finally were prevailed upon to handle the ship- 
ment, and it arrived safely at its destination. 


Officials of the Lord & Bushnell Co. are much 
gratified over this splendid record and have 
been complimented by the purchasers on their 
ability to handle orders under the most adverse 
circumstances. Discussing this remarkable 
shipment, N. C. Mather, vice president and 
general manager of the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
said: ‘‘This is only one example of the service 
which this company is giving to its customers, 
and which is resulting in the most phenomenal 
volume of business ever enjoyed in the entire 
history of our organization.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for some time has 
been urging shippers to load cars to their ut- 
most capacity in order to get the most effi- 
cient service possible out of the available car 
supply and thus to help mitigate the effects 
of the acute car shortage that has prevailed ‘all 
over the country, and especially in the South, 
and this shipment indicates that the Lord & 
Bushnell Co. is determined to do its full share 
in this direction. : 





Early: Record of Progressive Spirit 


GALVESTON, TEx., Nov. 27.—Interesting 
reminiscences of the early development of the 
lumber industry in Texas were aroused by the 
publication in a recent issue of the Galveston 
News of an item taken from that newspaper of 
a date fifty years ago. The item reads: 


Wiess & Potter, of Beaumont, have shipped three 
bundles of cypress shingles to New York as a 
sample. They desire to open trade in this line. 
The shingles are twenty-four inches in length, and 
will surprise the natives of New Amsterdam. 


Its republication brought forth the following 
comment from the Beaumont Enterprise: 


That item was printed in the Galveston News 
Nov. 5, 1872, and is probably the earliest record 
of the Beaumont progressive spirit. The Mr. Pot- 
ter referred to is H. W. Potter, who is an honored 
citizen of Beaumont today. The Mr. Wiess of the 
firm was Mark Wiess, who died a number of years 
ago. Mr. Potter lives now on Calder Avenue and 
is daily upon the streets of Beaumont as interested 
in the city now as he was fifty years ago. 


We venture the guess that the idea of shipping 
the shingles to New York came from Mark Wiess, 
who was one of the most enthusiastic and energetic 
of the pioneers of Beaumont in the matter of 
building up the city. His ideas were always orig- 
inal and always sound. He saw much farther into 
the future than many who disagreed with him at 
that time. He is said to have been the originator 
of the plan to build the city of Port Arthur and 
dig a channel thence to Sabine Pass. 


At any event we have here the forerunner of the 
widespread advertising of cypress which comes 
now fifty years afterward in modern ways such as 
magazines, newspapers and various propaganda. 
We also have a hint of that spirit of the old 
pioneers which set in motion the building of a 
large city here. Wiess & Potter then had a small 
shingle mill on Brakes Bayou near where the 
creosote plant now stands. Altho the town was 
small it offered no reason why this firm should 
not sell cypress shingles in New York. It has been 
so ever since. Those early pioneers kept eternally 
at the work of making a town here. Their spirit 
has survived but has never been excelled in earnest- 
ness and energy. 


(REG eaeaeaeaaaaaaeaaaa 


Hardwood Demand Shows Increase 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis in its review of condi- 
tions in the eighth Federal reserve district dur- 
ing the last thirty days says of lumber: 


Thru the second half of the fall season the 
demand for building lumber has been comparatively 
inactive, and of gradually contracting volume. 
Consumption, however, has been very heavy, and 
because of this retailers have had to do much 
more than the usual amount of small order buy- 
ing to fill in broken stock assortments. Mixed 
car buying of an urgent character has accordingly 
been noted, and the mills have experienced much 
difficulty in handling it, because of many old un- 
shipped orders and the serious lack of cars. The 
hardwood demand on the other hand, has substan- 
tially increased, and is decidedly active in respect 
to the lower grades and cheaper woods at the end 
of November. Prices of both softwoods and hard- 
woods during the period under review have been 
controlled by transportation conditions. Pine, fir 
and other building woods have remained steady, 
with only minor fluctuations in items here and 
there in the list; while in the more salable hard- 
woods and in ship and common grades of cypress 
there have been continuing, and in‘some classes 


_ of the former kind of stock, very marked price ad- 


vances. Sap gum has been featured by both 
demand and price gains. 


Tennessee Wholesaler Incorporated 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 27.—The J. H. Maas- 
sen Lumber Co. has received its charter of in- 
corporation under the State laws of Tennessee. 
The authorized capital stock of the company 
is $50,000. The incorporators are: J. H. Maas- 
sen, president; J. P. Neatherland, vice presi- 
dent; S. 8S. Humphries, secretary and treasurer; 
K. J. Maassen and S. W. Portlock, all of Mem- 
phis. The Maassens, Mr. Neatherland and Mr. 
Humphries are former employees of the Chi- 
eago Lumber & Coal Co., and Mr. Portlock is a 
former banker of Memphis. All are active in 
the business except K. J. Maassen. The offices 
of the company have been removed from 217 
Bank of Commerce Building to 630-31 Exchange 
Building to provide more room for the expand- 
ing business. The company was organized in 
July by J. H. Maassen, who was formerly man- 
ager of the hardwood department of the Chica- 
go Lumber & Coal Co., and has already built 
up a suecessful wholesale hardwood business 
which is rapidly growing. 
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SOME SORE SPOTS IN THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents here- 
with another batch of interesting ‘‘confessions’’ 
of retail lumbermen, elicited in the prize con- 
test recently conducted by this newspaper for 
best letters on the subject, ‘‘Would you want 
your boy to be a retail lumberman?’’ Owing to 
demands upon space by matters of current news 
importance, publication of these letters and 
discussion of the subjects involved has been 
suspended for the last few weeks. The instal- 
ment appearing this week will be followed by 
others from time to time. 

The contest itself and the letters that have 
already appeared aroused a great deal of inter- 
est and have resulted in much discussion, not 
only by retailers but by firms and individuals 
in other branches of the trade. In this connec- 
tion we quote briefly from a leading article 
captioned, ‘‘With All Its Faults It’s a Great 
Old Business,’’ appearing in the November is- 
sue of Curtis Service, published at Clinton, Iowa, 
by the Curtis Companies (Inc.), as follows: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently conducted 
a contest among retail lumber dealers on the 
subject, “Would you want your boy to be a retail 
lumberman?’ Cash prizes were offered for the 
best letters submitted by retailers setting forth 
the most unsatisfactory features and the greatest 
drawbacks of the retail lumber business, based 
upon the actual experiences of the writers. It 
was a popular contest, and the letters received, 
many of which have —— been published, were 
extremely interesting. Dealers in 22 States and 
one Canadian province entered the contest, and 
there was keen competition for the prizes. 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said in comment- 
ing upon the letters, there are plenty of nice things, 
too, to be said, about the retail lumber business. 
The great majority of dealers definitely said or 
strongly implied that they did want their sons 
to follow in their footsteps and become retail lum- 
ber merchants; that they deem the lumber busi- 
ness a splendid and honorable vocation, and that 
most of its drawbacks can, by proper methods, 
be removed or at least lessened. 

And why shouldn’t a man wish his son to be a 
lumberman? What business or profession is more 
uplifting, more necessary to the life of a man, 
more worthwhile than the lumber business? Of 
course, it has its drawbacks and its pitfalls, but 
so has every other business. Ask the corner grocer- 
man, the druggist, the baker; ask the lawyer, the 
doctor, the mechanic what each thinks of his chosen 
profession—his means of earning his daily bread. 
In most every case you will hear the same thing: 
“Oh, this business is all right but—” There is 
sure to be a “but” in all of their replies, for there 
is no man working for a living, whether he be 
working for himself or for another, who has every- 
thing just the way he wants it. And what’s 
more, no man ever will. 

So, it would seem that there is no ideal business 
—no utopia where a man has everything exactly 
as he wants it. To be sure, the neighboring pas- 
ture always seems greener but once we taste the 
clover we find it very much like our own. We 
find, too, that there are barren spots where clover 
doesn’t grow, just as in our own pasture, 

The retail lumber business offers great oppor- 
tunities for young men. It is a field that will 
never be exhausted, because of the three essentials 
of life—food, clothing and shelter—the lumber 
dealer supplies shelter. The very nature of the 
lumber business demands a practical, trained, 
scientific mind. It is not a business for weaklings 
but for men—men with vision, initiative, fore- 
sight, men who do things. Today more than ever 
the country needs homes. It needs factories, 
shops, schools, hospitals. It needs better built 
towns and cities. It needs men in the retail lum- 
ber business. 

So, we think the question, “Would you want 
your boy to be a retail lumberman?’” an excellent 
test of the spirit of retail lumber dealers, and the 
answers, an overwhelming majority for the affirm- 
ative, show the mettle of the lumber dealer. For, 
with all its faults, it’s a great old business. There 
is none better. 


Two of the letters quoted this week afford 
interesting sidelights, from the viewpoint of the 
retailer, on the much discussed subject of stand- 
ardization of lumber sizes. Others deal with 
the contractor who doesn’t know what he wants; 
the overly ambitious, would be home builder; 
wrong impressions regarding the lumber business 
on the part of the public; deliveries; maintain- 
ing good credit; giving commissions to car- 
penters, and other problems. Jl will repay 
careful reading. The letters follow: 


Says Retailer ‘‘Buys Too Much Sawdust’’ 


One of the worst features of the lumber busi- 
ness is in connection with the grading rules. 
Far too many manufacturers and wholesalers 
do not give the retailer what he buys, but know- 
ingly put in lower grades than specified, expect- 


ing a kick; and then make a settlement which 
the retailer accepts, tho not satisfactory to him. 
The result is that the retailer is disgusted and 
looks elsewhere. When he finds a concern that 
ships the grades ordered he generally ties to it. 

The retailer buys too much sawdust—and 
doesn’t even get it. Inch lumber should be an 
inch thick before dressed, and any lumber sawn 
1 inch thick can be dressed to }%-inch; so why 
make it 5-inch? And in 2 by 4 to 2 by 12-inch, 
why not dress them to the %4-inch scant? The 
variation between thicknesses of 13%, and 1%- 
inch makes bad work in house building. One 
joist 154 and the next 1%-inch thick, or one 
piece of 2 by 4 dressed to 3% inches and an- 
other to 354 inches wide makes a bad wall. If 
the 2 by 4 was standardized to 1% by 3% 
inches, and other widths in the same ratio, it 
would be much better for all. 

In ceiling one mill will ship 14-inch and an- 
other y;-inch. 

We would advocate standardizing all lumber; 
then no matter from what mill ordered it would 
all be of the same size.—C. R. Hopkins, Hop- 
kins Lumber Co., Custar, Ohio. 


Another Advocate of Standardization 


If only the mills would standardize the sizes 
of their products, how much pleasanter manag- 
ing a retail lumber yard would be. To illus- 
trate: 

I purchased some No. 106 drop siding from 
two mills, expecting to get the same pattern 
from both. I did receive cove siding, but the 
cove on one was a little wider than on the 
other. I did not notice it, but the carpenters 
did when they came to use it, and they had 
considerable trouble matching it. 

Consider hardwood flooring next—and now 
I see some of the retailers nodding approval. 
The concern from which we bought our hard- 
wood flooring discontinued that department. We 
had some of their flooring still on hand, and 
in filling out our stock from other sources we 
found that the old stock did not match the new. 
We have had occasion to secure flooring from 
at least three sources, and the stock bought 
from no two of them would match. Recently I 
saw a floor laid with flooring bought from two 
houses, and the difference in matching caused 
an unevenness of from 7, to 1% of an inch. 

Molding probably comes nearest to a stand- 
ardized size plan of any branch of the lumber 
business—yet not long ago I bought some wains- 
coting cap which if met by the real article 
would never be recognized. Wouldn’t it be fine 
if we could order wainscoting cap of a speci- 
fied number from one factory with the certainty 
that it would match cap of the same number 
from another factory? 

My latest grievance was with some ceiling 
that was supposed to be center matched. I al- 
ways thought that all mills worked this mate- 
rial up alike, but I find that they do not. I 
sold some ceiling recently, in putting up which 
the carpenter had to spend twice the time esti- 
mated for the work. It wouldn’t match; that’s 
all. 

We are talking about standardization; let’s 
hurry it along so our sons will not have to con- 
tend with the difficulties that have been men- 
tioned—Harry M. Hanson, Hanson Lumber 
Co., Washburn, Wis. 


Wouldbe Builders Who Aim Too High 


I wonder if other retailers have ever been 
troubled with any of the—let us say ‘‘Jones’’ 
—family. Mr. Jones fancies that he has found 
a house plan which exactly suits him and Mrs. 
Jones. With sharpened pencils we dive into the 
‘*makings’’ of the building, explaining every- 
thing in detail until Mr. Jones is able with his 
mind’s eye to see the home complete from base- 
ment to roof, ready to move into. Then for the 
first time we are able to draw from Mr. Jones 
a statement as to what he ‘‘might put into’’ a 
home. Our figures proving larger than his 
purse can be made to cover, the whole plan has 
to be put on the operating table, amputating 
here and altering there, necessitating refiguring 


an entirely new bill in the endeavor to bring the 
house within his means. After a week’s con- 
sideration Mr. Jones informs you that he ‘‘be- 
lieves he will postpone building for a while.’’ 
What was the matter with Mr. Jones? Simply, 
in brief, that his ideals were far beyond his 
means, but nothing will satisfy members of that 
numerous family short of trying the patience, 
pep and pencils of the lumber dealer, who is 
not in position to ‘‘ditch’’ him until after 
he has, at least to some degree, been made a 
victim.—C. J. BLANCHARD, Walthill, Neb. 


Offers Some Practical Suggestions 


Trouble in the buying end ‘of the business 
should be eliminated by selecting concerns that 
are known to furnish correct grades and prompt 
service, and giving them your business as far as 
possible. 


Don’t promise to deliver lumber at a certain 
time and then fail to make delivery, unless you 
want to get in bad with your trade. The con- 
tractor may have men waiting for the lumber, 
and their pay goes on right along. 


Get a reputation for discounting your bills, 
even tho you have to call on your bank for short 
time loans occasionally. This will help you in 
buying. 

It is bad practice for retailers to give car- 
penters a commission for bringing in business. 
It is a species of bribery, and if continued long 
is sure to lead to trouble——C. B. PHELPs, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Reckless Ordering of Material 


One of our great troubles comes from the 
class of trade that really does not know what it 
wants, largely represented by the small con- 
tractor who orders a lot of material, finds he 
can not use it, returns part in a damaged con- 
dition, orders more, and finally tells us that we 
have charged him with a lot of material that 
he never ordered, and ties up the office force 
for an entire day getting him straightened out. 
—Lewis A. JOSLIN, manager Groton Lumber 
Co., Groton, Conn. 


Popular Delusion Is Embarrassing 


One thing that has detracted from the many 
joys connected with the lumber business is the 
personal embarrassment resulting from the er- 
roneous popular impression that the lumber 
business is ‘‘organized from top to bottom.’’ 
I verily believe that one-half of the public be- 
lieves that the lumber mills are organized, and 
that they in turn regulate the sale of lumber 
thru the retail yards. I have had some of the 
most intelligent men in our city look me square- 
ly in the eye and insist that we belonged to 
‘‘the lumber trust’’ and had to do as directed. 
More than once I have sold a bill of lumber at 
an actual loss, and in commenting upon it to 
the fortunate customer have been rewarded with 
a look of incredulity and the remark that ‘‘ you 
lumber fellows are too smart to do anything 
like that.’’ 

The lumber business is as legitimate and hon- 
orable as any line of merchandising. I believe 
that truth will eventually overcome error, and 
hope that when my son gets into the harness he 
will not have this unfair, unreasoning propa- 
ganda to combat.—E. E. Woops, O. E. Woods 
Lumber Co., Claremore, Okla. 


Book on Portland Cement Stucco 


The Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
has just issued a booklet entitled ‘‘ Portland 
Cement Stucco’’ which will be of interest and 
aid to retail lumbermen. Whether the dealer 
has a customer who wants to stucco the outside 
of an old building, wants to put up a new build- 
ing with stucco over wood or make any use of 
stucco, the booklet will be helpful. It contains 
instructions recommended for use in the applica- 
tion of material, information on color mixing, 
and generally is designed as a guide to secure 
good Portland cement stucco. 
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Industrial Demand and City Building Keep Michigan Companies Busy—The 
Winter Is Going to Test Many Businesses—A Fine Definition of a Dealer 


Kalamazoo, Mich. is one of the points in 
the State of peninsulas that was settled 
pretty largely by people from Holland. The 
Dutch people always prove a splendid addi- 
tion to the population of our country. They 
are intelligent, thrifty and industrious; and 
when this is said of any people you may 
guess that they make pretty good citizens. 
The Dutch settlers, as I understand it, 
started the celery growing industry in Kal- 
amazoo, and this industry has made the city 
famous the country over. A celery farm 
or ranch or whatever it is called is not large 
in area. A few acres at most are enough 
to keep the owner working pretty hard, and 
he must supplement his own labor by 


birth who is vastly impatient of those 
people from other countries who entertain 
these vague dissatisfactions. He is out- 
spoken in his appreciation of America and 
the things it offers to the law abiding and 
thrifty person from other shores, and he is 
at pains to show up the absurdities of the 
complaints of these dissatisfied transplanted 
Americans. They complain, so he says, of 
everything from the quality of American 
grapes to the restraints upon American lib- 
erty; when as a matter of fact in their 
native lands they never were able to afford 
grapes and had infinitely less personal lib- 
erty. Mr. Van Bochove was born in Hol- 


other cities, the big industry probably is 
paper making. Wallace B. North and 
Hubert L. North, of the North Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., told me that the local 
mills make quantities of book paper. I be- 
lieve there are seven or eight paper making 
concerns. I was told in this office that the 
lumber business has been pretty good this 
last season and that money has been easier 
to borrow for building operations. Both the 
banks and the building and loan associa- 
tions have been able to loosen up a little, 
and this easing of the money stringency has 
been reflected in the numerous houses built 
in the city in 1922. 

As I write this stuff I have on my 





hiring additional men. Several crops 
can be raised each year. Lumbermen 
and especially producers of white pine 
have a special interest in the celery 
business, because No. 3 white pine 
bleaching boards are used in finishing 
off the crop and in giving it that crisp 
whiteness that marks the aristocratic 
celery stalk. These boards are used 
out of doors and down in the dirt; 
places where they would seem to in- 
vite decay. To be sure, they’re not 
on duty all summer long, for they are 
necessary only in finishing up the 
crop; but even so it’s no place for a 
frivolous piece of wood. As a matter 
of fact these bleaching boards last for 
many years; so many in fact that the 
prorated cost of the boards is but a 
trifling sum in the production of the 
famous Kalamazoo celery. 

They tell us quite a bit in these days 
about the American of foreign birth 
who came to our country to find relief 
from bad economic conditions and who, 
when he succeeded in making more 
money in America than he could have 
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hoped to do in his native land, has not 
been content. He looks back to the 
“old country” and in a vague way 
longs for something that he feels he has 
missed and that he believes might have been 
found there. He is not willing to go back 
and look for it, for he knows he would lose 
in material comfort by the change. Often 
he can not tell what it is that makes him 
dissatisfied, and he is likely to find fault in 
a vague way with the quality of American 
food or fruit or clothing. We suspect it is 
none of these things. He is more or less an 
outsider because he has not been born into 
the American traditions. He has been 
broken off from the old home land and not 
quite united with the new. Every person, 
Wwe suppose, no matter how many achieve- 
ments he has to his credit, has moments of 
feeling that in some way he has failed in 
part of doing the things he thinks himself 
capable of doing and of getting the things 
he believes are coming to him. The person 
of foreign birth is likely to blame this upon 
an unfriendly environment and to feel that 
in some obscure way America has withheld 
something from him. 

We mention this because of the fact that 
in the Van Bochove Lumber Co.’s office we 
met an enthusiastic American of foreign 





Needless Strikes Dam Business Prosperity 


land; but judging from our talk with him 
one afternoon in the early fall there are few 
native born Americans who support with 
more earnestness the claims of America 
upon the loyalty of her citizens than does 
this adopted son. 

Mr. Van Bochove referred to the open 
question of delivery costs. He said that 
while he regularly took inventories and kept 
costs on the operation of the yard he had 
found from experience that he could always 
estimate approximately the state of things 
without these figures. He is convinced that 
trucking costs constitute one of the serious 
leaks in the retail business. Some dealers 
he said are selling lumber on a gross margin 
of $7 when he can prove by exact figures 
that deliveries are costing them $12. At 
this rate it would take a man a long time 
to get rich but not so long to go broke. 


Paper Making Is City’s Big Industry 


Kalamazoo is a big place and has a good 
many industries. While everybody visiting 
the city is interested in the celery farms, 
because celery is sold on the streets much 
as ice cream cones and newspapers are in 


table an article about building in Chi- 
cago; an article sent out by the Public 
Ledger Service. The author of this 
article states that conservative men 
familiar with the situation are saying 
that Chicago building is outrunning 
anything in their experience and that 
this is not the result of a boom engi- 
neered by builders but that it is the re- 
sult of a demand by tenants for living 
quarters. The article makes veiled al- 
lusions to the possibility that this rush 
of building may be overdone, tho any 
such eventuality is not at present in 
sight. Such things have to be kept in 
mind in all places but particularly in 
large cities. Population in important 
urban centers swells rapidly and must 
find places in which to live. But the 
investment in houses and apartment 
buildings is pretty heavy and in order 
to be profitable must yield a good 
rental return for many years. Over- 
building or shifting of population 
makes for declining rents. It is bet- 
ter, so this expert says, to have steady 
building for twenty years than to have 
two feverish years followed by a bad 
slump. I suppose this man means to 
say that when builders see the market 
running away they ought to clamp on the 
brakes and thus spread out the trade over 
a longer period of time. We, too, dislike 
to see trade piled up in short periods; but 
this situation suggests still another possible 
solution to us. Nearly always such bunch- 
ing follows a long period of lean business. 
During this period some building is put off 
for purely specious reasons. The prospects 
are well able to build, have the money and 
could use it profitably in this way. But 
they simply draw back because not many 
other people are going into the market. 
Now one way to avoid the piling up of busi- 
ness into a year or two of feverish activity 
is to get these people to build during the 
lean period. You say this isn’t easy. Well, 
it isn’t; but in a good many cases it can be 
done. And it is likely to be more effective 
than trying to spread building out by put- 
ting on the brakes when the boom comes. 


Sales Principles of Old Yard Man 


As a general thing we have to take our 
business when we can get it; and I. don’t 
see just how a man is going to benefit him- 
self by trying to discourage people able to 
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build simply because the dealer would 
rather have their business later on. And if 
they’re not financially able to build they’re 
likely to be a liability whenever they come 
into the market. I believe from the reports 
of people who ought to know that the build- 
ing business is coming into a period of pros- 
perity. Probably not many of us will need 
to practice acute salesmanship in order to 
swell the tide of building from nothing to 
something. In most places it will swell it- 
self pretty satisfactorily. But it is worth 
while to keep in mind the sales principles 
of an old yard man with whom I got 
acquainted some months ago. “If times is 
bad,” he said, “pick out a couple of birds 
who can pay and sell ’em something. Sure 
you can. You ain’t got anything else to 
do, have you? And if times is good, don’t 
let ’em make a dern fool of you. 
You ain’t aimin’ to give stuff 


ing has been deferred for a season or two, 
and this year many of these deferred jobs 
came in at about the same time. It was a 
pleasant addition to the year’s trade. There 
would have been more houses of. moderate 
cost built had there been better facilities for 
handling building loans. 

Last week we mentioned William D. 
Baker, of Battle Creek, as being president 
of the Battle Creek Lumber Co. and also of 
the Kalamazoo Lumber Co. H. J. Wilkes 
is secretary and treasurer of the Kalamazoo 
Lumber Co. He told me the same things 
that Mr. Wirick had mentioned in regard 
to industrial trade and the better class of 
houses. He also spoke of the big strikes. 
At the time of my visit these strikes were 
more in the public eye than they are at the 
time you are reading these lines; but that 


railroad strike. The strikers did not sub- 
mit any demands to them, and they had no 
power in their hands to bring about a set- 
tlement. But nevertheless these strikes 
stopped business in the midst of a busy sea- 
son and at a time when the local dealers 
were in special need of trade to repair in a 
measure the lacks of the period of depres- 
sion. 


Business Is Coming Back 


Mr. Wilkes expressed a regret over the 
tendency of wholesale prices to fluctuate 
over such a wide arc. This behavior of prices 
confirms people who are sore and suspicious 
in their belief that all mercantile business 
is shot to pieces by profiteering. It is al- 
most impossible to convince them otherwise. 
They can see no reason why prices should 
not keep to an even level, and 
they take all explanations as a 
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season. In this connection it 
may be permissible to point out 
the obvious and to say that this 
winter is a pretty good time to 
build some farm business for next year. It 
will do the retailer good to get into his own 
mind rather clearly the things that are per- 
suading the farmers to put off building and 
to find whether there are any practical argu- 
ments against these reasons or any prac- 
tical means of getting around the difficulties 
that are in the way. Perhaps each com- 
munity has its own special reasons. A re- 
tailer can at least spend a little time inquir- 
ing around, if he doesn’t happen to know 
just how the neighboring farmers are feel- 
ing, and it will not hurt him to fix up some 
selling arguments based on what he learns. 

Mr. Wirick tells me that industrial trade 
has been good in Kalamazoo. He mentioned 
a paper mill of enormous size, requiring 
large amounts of form lumber and flooring. 
He also mentioned a pretty good number of 
high class residences; houses built by people 
well able to finance their own ventures. As 
a rule these plums ripen rather slowly and 
only a few in a season. But all such build- 


building 





is one good reason for mentioning them 
again. Americans think of their national 
troubles during a crisis, demand that their 
public officials fix up some sort of peace 
to keep things temporarily from going to 
smash, and promise when the crisis is over 
they will tackle the job of squaring things 
away on a firm and just basis so that it’ll 
not happen again. But when the tempera- 
ture of the body politic goes down as a re- 
sult of the emergency dose, we forget about 
the dismal matter of working away at a 
job in which there is little glory and much 
hard work. So it is probable that we’ll all 
forget about it, and in due time we’ll have 
some more industrial upheavals. 

As Mr. Wilkes pointed out, it’s a bad 
situation when strikes can stop a revival of 
business in which we are all interested and 
can thus destroy our profits in a quarrel in 
which we have no direct share. The lum- 
ber dealers of Kalamazoo had no means of 
averting or settling the coal strike or the 


customers to discover what will 


The above advertisement of the Citizen’s Lumber Co., Richfield, Utah, De of aid in selling them lum- 
very cleverly utilizes an editorial dealing with reforestation and home ber, we picked up the July issue 


of the Fair-Way and read a little 

editorial on service. The Fair- 
Way, as you probably know, is put out by 
the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 
The editor is our good friend Ralph S. Hin- 
man. By the way, Ralph was married this 
fall; and the Realm congratulates him and 
wishes him and Mrs. Hinman all possible 
happiness. Here is the editorial: 

“ “Tf I were going to build I wouldn’t know 
how to go about it.’ 

“A lady made that statement to a friend 
of ours a few days ago, and we quote it 
here because we believe it is typical of many 
other folks. 

“If you are figuring on building, what is 
the best thing to do? Well, if you are sick, 
or involved in a legal tangle, what do you 
do? 

“You go to the man who knows, the man 
who is trained in his particular profession, 
who is meeting and solving just such prob- 
lems as yours every day. 

“When it comes to building, your lumber 
dealer is, or should be, such a man, and the 
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chances are that he can assist you greatly 
if you. will give him the opportunity. 


“You wouldn’t go to a doctor and ask for 
so many pills at so much per pill, or ask a 
lawyer for such and such quotations from the 
statutes at so much per quote. Instead, you 
put your case in either’s hands and look for 
the final results. 


“In our organization the ideal of service 
is to stand in just such relation to our cus- 
tomers as do the doctor and the lawyer to 
their patients and clients. We welcome an 
opportunity to talk over your problem with 
you, no matter what class of materials it 
involves or how remote your intention of 
building. Our counsel is just as free from 
selfish interest as we, being human, know 


how to make it, and you are under no obliga- 
tion, of course. 

“Such service pays, you as well as us. It 
pays you in dollars and cents actually saved, 
and in permanent satisfaction. It pays us 
because it pays you.” 

An excellent piece of publicity, because 
back of it is the ability and the honesty to 
make it good. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer tells something about the amazing ad- 
vances which have been made in house design 
within the last forty years, and explains why 
dealers should spread this information broad- 
cast at every opportunity—EbiTor. | 

AN ‘‘ ENGLISH FOREST’’ of 10,000 trees for 
Palestine is planned by English Zionists. 


Good Publicity for Retailers 


Retail lumbermen sometimes have difficulty in 
placing their hands upon publicity material for 
local papers. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has recently issued a news- 
paper publicity article entitled, ‘‘ Principal Ele- 
ments of a Good House,’’ which will make good 
copy for newspapers. It has been distributed 
to a number of newspapers but its usefulness 
and effectiveness can be widened if retailers 
will assist in calling this to the attention of 
editors in small towns. Doubtless copies can 
be obtained from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C. The 
article tells thoroly and plainly of various fea- 
tures of good construction and how they may 
be obtained. Incidentally, sections of this ar- 
ticle could be used by retail lumbermen in their 
own advertising. 





HOOKING GOOD ADVERTISING UP WITH A TRADEMARK 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., Nov. 25.—In the retail 
lumber business, as in all other businesses, ad- 
vertising has come to be a factor of the first im- 
portance. The lumber retailer realizes that he 
must employ printer’s ink in a consistent man- 
ner if he is to get his share of the business. 
There is much advertising space bought by 
lumber retailers that fails to produce up to ex- 
pectations. Of course the media chosen have 
much to do with results, but the preparation of 
copy is also a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. This article has to do with a retail lum- 
berman who has enjoyed remarkably substantial 
returns from his advertising expenditures, be- 
cause he has prepared ‘‘winning’’ copy and 
spread his message in a consistent manner. 

David Woodhead, of the Woodhead Lumber 
Co., retailer of lumber, is a striking type of the 
thoro business man. Details interest him just 
as much as the more important matters. Some 
years ago advertising was considered a detail 
in the Woodhead establishment. Today it is 
considered a very important matter and one 
that warrants the personal attention of Mr. 
Woodhead. 

Mr. Woodhead is a thoro believer in the pull- 
ing power of advertising, but he says that there 
is more than the ‘‘will to do’’ to the success- 
ful advertiser. Besides the ‘‘will to do’’ there 
must be the ‘‘how to do,’’ and it is in this re- 
spect that his methods should be of interest 
to retailers thruout the country. 

When he started to advertise in the daily 
newspapers in Los Angeles and to use circular 
letters in an extensive manner, he realized 
that he must conceive of some trademark that 
would arrest attention and at the same time be 
applicable to his business. From many sugges- 
tions there developed ‘‘ Woody,’’ the little fel- 
low with the wooden head and the wooden 
clothes—a piece of lumber under one arm and 
a hammer under the other. Thru intensive ex- 
ploitation this trademark has come to be one of 
the most widely known of the trademarks recog- 
nized by the people of Los Angeles. Four times 
each week—in a morning newspaper on Mon- 

- days and Fridays and in an evening paper on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays—the Woodhead 
Lumber Co. carries display advertisements, in 
which ‘‘Woody,’’ the trademark, is invariably 
featured. In addition, the trademark is fea- 
tured on all letterheads and circular matter 
used by the company, as well as on all special 
occasions. For instance, the Woodhead Lumber 
Co. had an employee ‘‘ dressed in wood’? to rep- 
resent ‘“Woody’’ of pen and ink fame at a 
recent industrial exposition in Los Angeles, 
and he was the center of great attraction for 
the exposition throngs. Said Mr. Woodhead: 

The value 
tion is of Rd Bmen mos rg ge ge 
berman as well as to every other retailer with 
something to sell. I believe that the trade mark 
that radiates life and action is the most effective. 
After four years of exploitation, our trade mark 
immediately identifies our concern to the vast 
majority of consumers in our field, and yet we 
have not been particularly heavy advertisers 
altho unfailingly consistent. ‘ 

We have something definite to say in each ad- 


vertisement—either some definite information or 
a definite price on some material we want to 


feature. If “Woody,” our trade mark, did its 
part in arresting the attention of the reader, but 
there was nothing of a definite or informative 
nature in the advertisement, we would not get the 
greatest possible returns from that advertisement. 
General agree is all right for those who have 
something to, sell that everybody needs, but every 


reader of a newspaper is not in the market every 
umber products. 


day for lumber or Consequently 

















On the poster in the background are photos of 
“Woody,” the trade mark of the Woodhead 
Lumber Co., while in the foreground a real 
live employee of the company, dressed in 
wood pants, coat and shoes, may be seen. 
This costume attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion at a recent industrial exposition in Los 
Angeles. Note the black cat 


I do not believe that the retail lumberman gets 
returns commensurate with his financial outlay 
when he devotes his advertising space to general 
publicity. 

It has been our experience that saying some- 
thing definite in our advertisements each time 
they run brings the greatest response. 


An example of Woodhead’s ideas regarding 
the contents of advertisements is given in the 
following excerpt from one of his printed mes- 
sages: 

Do You Know That Hardwood Floors Are Not 
Costly? 

Many imagine that hardwood floors are a costly 
luxury. 

They cost little more than pine floors. 

For instance, an excellent grade of oak floor, 
in a room 12x16, can be laid and finished at a 
cost of only $30 more than a good unfinished pine 


oor. 
Don’t build a good house without using hard- 
wood floors. 


Mr. Woodhead says something in the above 
advertisement. He set out to explode a fallacy 
—that hardwood floors are unusually costly, and 
he did it. 

‘*Specials’’ are featured along the following 
lines: 

FENCE Posts 
We have another car of 
SpLir CepAR Posts 
at a special price of 
34 cents each 
Aby quantity 


These posts are stronger, will last longer and 
they contain more lumber than the ordinary 
square post. Straight grain, all sound and No. 1. 
Not necessary to paint or dip them. 

Mr. Woodhead says that a surprisingly large 
percentage of those who in response to the ad- 
vertisement came in to buy fence posts made 
other purchases. The retail lumberman should 
have his ‘‘specials’’ just like any other retail 
dealer, in the opinion of Mr. Woodhead. 


Part of the advertising scheme of this pro- 
gressive establishment is an extensive circular 
letter campaign. 


To every person taking out a building per- 
mit in Los Angeles the following circular letter 
is sent by the Woodhead Lumber Co. 


Your: building permit having been taken out, 
we presume that the rough lumber has been pur- 
chased. But we may save you money, or be of 
service to you in planning for the purchase of 
interior finish, hardwood floors, sash and doors, 
roofing, hardware and paints. 

A special word about hardwood floors: At 
times economy may warrant your purchasing some 
building materials as cheaply as possible, but 
the wise home builder will never sacrifice quality 
for price in hardwood floors. 

A well laid, artistic and durable hardwood floor 
means so much to the appearance of a home, and 
to its selling value, that quality must be con- 
sidered first. No concern in Los Angeles has 
built up a better reputation in as short a time 
as we have in this department. You can trust 
us—first as to quality, and second as to price. 

For your convenience we operate a lumber and 
building material store at 914 South Main Street. 
At this store we have a service department and 
will gladly give you whatever information possible 
regarding any phase of your building problems. 
This service we give gladly, regardless of whether 
your materials have been purchased or not. 


Sincerely yours, 
WOODHEAD LUMBER CoO., 
David Woodhead, President. 

Mr. Woodhead proceeds on the theory that 
the successful retail lumberman and dealer in 
lumber products must be a good merchandiser. 
He may have the best quality of goods ob- 
tainable, but unless he can present his goods 
in a manner that will attract attention, he will 
not forge ahead. 

It is in the ‘‘manner of presentation’’ that 
the Woodhead Lumber Co. scores. In advertise- 
ments, in circular letters, by word of mouth, by 
display of models and samples at the downtown 
‘‘lumber store’’ and by the arrangement of 
stock at the yard, the Woodhead Lumber Co. 
has organized a ‘‘manner of presentation’’ that 
is singularly distinctive. But the thought that 
one carries away regarding the Woodhead Lum- 
ber Co. is the genial little trade mark, 
‘“Woody.’’ He typifies the entire establish- 
ment—ready to serve—promptly, efficiently 
and with the right kind of merchandise. 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Summer Cottage Plans Sought 


We have had a number of inquiries from our 
customers asking for booklets showing small plans 
and elevations for lake cottages. Most of the 
inquiries are from people who do not feel that 
they can afford the services of an architect, but 
would be willing to pay a small amount for a 
stock blueprint. Can you give us the names of 
firms publishing booklets or plan books, giving a 
number of cuts of lake cottages? We would not 
be interested in the ordinary house plans, but 
only lake cottages for summer use.—INQuIRY NO. 
811. 

[This inquirer is located in Wisconsin. The 
demand for lumber for making summer homes 
is becoming increasingly important and many 
enterprising retail dealers secure a very large 
part of their business from the summer resort 
trade. There are, however, very few plans avail- 
able that are designed specifically for summer 
homes. One way to meet this need is to re- 
work plans for small houses so that little mate- 
rial is used unnecessarily. That is, plaster, 
double floors and the like can be dispensed with. 
The inquirer has been referred to several sources 
where plans for summer cottages may be ob- 
tained, and the inquiry is published to afford 
readers an opportunity to make further sugges- 
tions. There is a profitable field for a book 
of designs for summer cottages.—EpITor. | 


Retailer’s Float Wins First Prize 


Fort Morgan, Couo., Nov. 27.—Recently a 
community parade was held in Fort Morgan, 
and the people of all this section turned out 
to witness it. There were fifty-three vocational 
floats, many of which were beautiful. Prizes 
were offered for the 
best displays. There 
was none so attractive 
as that of the Warren 
Lumber Co., which was 
awarded the first prize 
of $100. 

As may be seen from 
the accompanying illus- 
tration, this float con- 
sisted of a miniature 
house surrounded by 
shrubbery, the company 
not forgetting to put a 
neat wood fence about 
the place. In the pa- 
rade, the Warren Lum- 
ber Co. had a little boy 
and girl standing in the 
front yard, a canary in 
a cage hanging to the 
hood over the front 
door, and a big poll 
parrot in a cage by the 
front window. 

Immediately after the 
parade the Warren 
Lumber Co. was able 
to sell the little building for a child’s play 
house, and thereby realized a good part of the 
expense it had incurred in getting up the dis- 
play. It believes that all in all it obtained 
valuable publicity from the part it took in the 
parade. 


Sago 
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Getting Business Thru Service Appeal 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 25.—When the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., of Los 
Angeles, opened its newest lumber yard 
at 410 San Fernando Road it presented to the 
thousands passing daily in street cars or ma- 
chines a reminder of the business. Along the 
fence there ran a series of bright signs, views 
in full color, which were later to be posted 
along country roads. The worth of the signs 
is still apparent. At one point in the fence of 
the yard there is a display case in which are 
mounted rolls of roofing. Overhead is a bright 
sign calling attention of the people to the home 
planning service which the firm gives free of 
charge. 

Then the firm secured the names of owners of 


vacant lots about the city—lots becoming a 
scarce commodity. To these people letters were 
mailed which informed the readers that a home 
can be put on a lot a great deal more cheaply 
than they thought. ‘‘If they live in a rented 
place, they resign themselves to paying high 
rental,’’ the letter said in speaking of the peo- 
ple who own lots. ‘‘They indefinitely postpone 
building on the lot a home or income-producing 
house—because many people have the impres- 
sion that you can no longer build a house for 
less than $5,000.’’ 

Then the letter continues to tell of the firm’s 
free service in showing actual photographs of 
homes and completed plans and its willingness 
to sit down with pencil and figure out the cost 
of a home. 

As a result of such letters and the signs 
referred to that offer the service, a number of 
prospects come to the lumber company office 
each week. To the right of the entrance there 
is a light room furnished with wicker furniture 
and decorated as attractively as a room in a 
home. Here the prospective home builders are 
taken. 

A representative of the firm brings out port- 
folios that show photographs of actual homes 
and floor plans that may be used in connection 
with these homes, sometimes several to one 
home. The showing of an actual photograph 
of a home is next best to taking a look at 
the house itself. It not only gives the prospect 
a definite idea of the appearance of the home, 
but actually creates a desire for it. Then, with 
the representative working out the cost and 
offering the use of the plans the party feels 
obligated. In a great many of the cases sales 
are made. Prospects who do not contract for 
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Float of the Warren Lumber Co. awarded first prize in competition with 
fifty-three vocational floats 


the lumber at the time are followed up later. 


The owners of vacant lots are just one group 
of a number that are approached by mail with 
the service. By visualizing the situation the 
office can pick out other groups, and this follow- 
up system will keep the plan department busy. 
Working with contractors also yields many more 
customers. 

Recently the firm had a booth at a local fair 
and kept a registration book of all who were 
interested in building a new home. A great 
number of names were secured from this book. 
These were followed up, and within a few 
weeks a number of sales were made to people 


who put their names in the register. A letter 
to them said: 
‘“Now you can build that home. Our prices 


of lumber and other building materials are 
now down to rock bottom. Consequently this 
is the opportune time to build or improve your 
present home.’’ 

Then followed an offer of the free planning 
service, the magnet that has proved so effective 
in bringing people to talk lumber bills. 


Budgeting a Retail Lumber Business 


We have learned that various lumbermen. thru- 
out the country have established a certain basis, 
on percentage of sales covering volume of business 
or something, upon which they base their annual 
budget for various items, such as advertising etc. 

Will you give us an idea of what the majority 
of these yards consider a fair amount to expend 
for advertising, and just how it is apportioned, 
relative to both the small and larger yards? 
Will you also give us any information or data 
you may have regarding the relative merits and 
the subdivision of the various kinds of advertising 
used by lumber and building supply dealers?— 
Inquiry No. 805. 

[At the close of 1921 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN asked a number of progressive retail com- 
panies, some operating a single yard and some 
operating line yards, what percentage of sales 
was spent for advertising during 1921. The 
replies indicate that all the way from % of 1 
percent to 3 percent was spent, but a pre- 
ponderating number spent 144 percent of sales 
for advertising. An article covering this in- 
formation appeared on the front cover page of 
the March 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
entitled ‘‘What Retail Lumbermen Spend for 
Advertising.’’ The figures published were all 
from companies which had proved the value of 
good advertising. Undoubtedly, therefore, the 
amount spent was greater than the average 
spent by all retail lumber companies. Some 
lumber companies confine their advertising to 
newspapers. 


The following expenses were charged to ad- 
vertising by different retailers: Direct mail 
soliciting, newspaper advertising, bulletin or 
sign boards, operating plan service, carpenter 
aprons, rulers, thermometers, calendars, trade 
paper subscriptions, association dues, conven- 
tion expenses, blotters, cigars, circular letters. 
Individual circumstances will have to determine 
how the advertising appropriation is split up 
for the different items. Some dealers consider 
novelties necessary evils, and the newspapers 
as the result getting mediums; while others have 
just the reverse opinion. One line-yard oper- 
ator made the following trenchant remarks to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on advertising: 


‘*One year we apportioned 2 percent of the 
previous year’s sales. We expended that 
amount, but I think that one-half of the money 
spent was absolutely wasted, and yet I believe 
that we could have spent the full 2 percent 
advantageously. 


‘*We are not going to allot any certain per- 
centage this year. We want to treat each yard 
as a separate problem and we are going to 
spend just as much money as we feel will return 
and does return business and profit. 


‘We have a program for all the yards, and 
then a separate program for each yard, and 
we are going to get reports every week or 
two regarding the results that we are obtain- 
ing. And wherever we see that a cerain class 
of advertising is getting results we are going 
to make it stronger and still stronger as long 
as we get favorable reports and, on the contrary, 
we are going to drop that class of advertising 
which does not seem to be profitable.’’ 

In the Sept. 9, 1922, issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there was printed an article en- 
titled ‘‘ What it Costs Retailers to Sell.’’ This 
showed that it cost retailers all the way from 
2 to 19.5 percent of gross sales to make the 
sales. Individual statements were printed 
giving the expenditures for delivery, taxes, sal- 
aries, admisistration ete. These last figures are 
interesting, but in considering them it must 
be remembered that retailers do not employ a 
uniform cost accounting system. This fact 
must be taken into consideration in studying 
such figures, 

After all is said and done, upon the individ- 
ual retailer, in no small degree, depends the 
result obtained from advertising and budgeting. 
The advertising must be backed up by the com- 
pany and careful attention must be given to 
follow-up all the leads developed by the ad- 
vertising. If this is not done the money is 
thrown away.—EDITOR. | 
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A Cost System for Retailers 


Expense Distribution—Developing the Principle of Departmentization—Determin- 
ing Departmental Charges, Individually and Collectively—Describing Various 
Bases for Correctly Distributing Expenses to Departments 








[By G. W. Hafner] 





The various constituents of expense of a 
retail lumber yard having been determined in 
the preceding article, our next step 1s to con- 
sider the correct application of such expense. 
The means whereby expense is applied to the 
various kinds and grades of lumber and lum- 
ber products will be fully treated in the next 
succeeding article. Meanwhile attention is 
directed to the proper bases for correctly dis- 
tributing each and every subclassification of 
expense to the va:ious departments of the 
business. 

Departmentization. Each department of 
a retail lumber yard is, in effect, a small busi- 
ness separate and distinct, and should be so 
treated in the cost finding arrangement. The 
great secret of correct cost finding lies in 
departmentization. It is necessary therefore 
to define the sense in which the term is used. 
A department may be defined as any homo- 
geneous group of business activity. The 
more homogeneous the activity in a depart- 
ment—that is, the less variety in the kind of 
processes it employs—the more perfect from 
a cost finding viewpoint is its departmentiza- 
tion, and the simpler are the methods neces- 
sary to find the cost of handling the merchan- 
dise thru it. The aim, therefore, should be 
to split up the business activity into as many 
departments as are naturally indicated by the 
nature of the processes of the business. Every 
step in the merchandising process must have 
its own clearly defined sphere. Each depart- 
ment, therefore, has its own expense, has its 
own particular functions to perform in the 
merchandising activities, and is, to all intents 
and purposes, a separate and distinct little 
business. Departmentizing is merely localiz- 
ing expenses to certain divisions of the busi- 
ness; the various departments being so 
planned that they represent some distinct 
division of the whole, which is so different 
in its operations from other divisions that it 
requires separate treatment, in order that ex- 
penses of all kinds may be accurately applied 
to sales. 

The various subclassifications of expenses 
will be discussed on the sequence in which 
they are shown on the Chart of Expense 
Classifications, illustrated by Fig. 30 [AmEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 11, page 48]. 


Association and convention expense. The 
total of this expense is distributed entirely 
to the administrative department, inasmuch 
as it is incurred in developing and maintain- 
ing the general administrative functions of 
the business. 

Advertising agency services. This is a di- 
rect charge against the advertising division 
of the selling department. 


Advertising space. The advertising divi- 
sion of the selling department will be prop- 
erly charged with all expense of this char- 
acter. 

Catalogs, folders etc. This expense is dis- 
tributed, in total, to the advertising section 
of the selling department, since such expendi- 
tures are made for the purpose of advertising 
the products handled. 


Bad debts. The general office department 
will be charged with the total of this expense. 


Collections, credit and exchange. This is 
properly a general office expense, and is 
therefore distributed to that department only. 


Commissions. Direct selling division of the 
selling department is charged with the whole 
of this expense, as it accrues and not as it is 
paid. For description as to the manner in 
which commissions are accrued, see caption 
‘‘Commissions’’ in a preceding article deal- 


ing with the subject ‘‘Expense Analysis’’ 
[AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 18, page 42]. 


Depreciation. Building depreciation is a 
charge to the several departments of the busi- 
ness on a basis of the square feet of floor 
space used by each. Depreciation of motor 
trucks, garage equipment ete. is a direct 
charge to truck operation division of the de- 
livery department. Depreciation of horses, 
wagons, harness and the like is distzibuted to 
the team operation division of the delivery 
department. Depreciation of automobiles or 
other conveyances and equipment used in sell- 
ing operations should be charged to direct 
selling division of the selling department. 
Depreciation of equipment in the way of office 
furniture and fixtures, typewriters, adding 
machines, multigraphs, mimeographs, and 
such like used in advertising work, is 
distributed to advertising division of the sell- 
ing department; while depreciation on such 
equipment as is used in the direct selling 
division should be charged thereto. Admin- 
istrative and general office departments 
should be charged with depreciation on all 
office furniture, fixtures and equipment, ex- 
cept that which is distributed to selling de- 
partment. Space charges and handling 
charges divisions of the warehouse department 
will be charged with depreciation on the ma- 
chinery and equipment used therein. The basis 
for distributing depreciation on machinery 
and equipment to the several departments 
is the value of such machinery and equipment 
in each. 

Donations. This expense is properly charge- 
able, in its entirety, to the administrative de- 
partment, under the assumption that the man- 
agement exercises exclusively the privilege of 
making expenditures of this character. 


Gasoline, oil and grease. Being incurred in 
connection with the operation of motor trucks, 
this expense is all properly chargeable to 
truck operation division of the delivery de- 
partment. 

Hay, straw and feed.’ Since expenditures 
of this nature are incurred for the purpose of 
maintaining teams, it is evident that they 
should be distributed to team operation divi- 
sion of the delivery department. 

Horseshoeing. The total of this expense is 
properly distributed to team operation divi- 
sion of the delivery department. 


Insurance—general. Insurance on buildings 
is distributed to space charges division of the 
yard and warehouse department; that on mer- 
chandise, to handling charges division of the 
delivery department; that on horses and 
wagons, to teams operation division of the 
delivery department; while that on office fur- 
niture, fixtures and equipment is distributed 
to the selling, administrative and general 
office departments. 

Insurance—compensation. Inasmuch as the 
cost of compensation insurance is a direct 
charge against the labor used in the business 
—the premium paid being based upon a ecer- 
tain rate per $100 of payroll—it is readily 
to be seen that it is not difficult to charge 
this expense directly to any and all depart- 
ments to which it applies, on a basis of the 
value of labor used in each department. 

Legal and professional services. Expenses 
in connection with legal and professional 
services rendered to the business are a direct 
charge to the administrative department. 

Light, heat and power. The total of these 
charges should be distributed to the various 
departments of the business on a basis of 
consumption by each, or, as an alternative, if 
this is impossible, they should be made di- 


rectly to space charges division of the ware- 
house department. 

Postage. This is a charge to both advertis- 
ing division and direct selling division of the 
selling department, as well as to general 
office department The distribution between 
these departments will be based upon the 
value of postage used in each. 

Rent. If the land and buildings in which 
the business is located is rented or leased, in- 
stead of being owned, the accrued rental is, 
of course, a proper charge to expense. This 
will be distributed to all departments, and 
departmental divisions, except handling 
charges division of the warehouse department, 
on a basis of square feet of space occupied by 
each. 

Repairs to buildings. Repairs to buildings 
will be distributed to all departmental divi- 
sions, except handling charges division of the 
warehouse department, by charging each de- 
partment with the actual repairs made to 
such department. As an alternative, in case 
this detail is considered inadvisable, the total 
of this expense may be prorated to the several 
departments on a basis of the square feet of 
floor space occupied by each. 

Repairs to machinery and equipment, 
trucks, horses and wagons. This expense will 
be distributed to both the truck operation 
and team operation divisions of the delivery 
department for all expenditures for maintain- 
ing motor trucks and teams. This distribu- 
tion may be made equitably on a basis of the 
invoices rendered by public garages, repair 
shops and blacksmiths for work of this char- 
acter. If repairs to motor trucks and wagons 
are made by the firms’ workmen, the time 
spent on the particular work should be used 
as a basis for charging the labor, while the 
materials used should be charged on a basis 
of purchase invoices. Repairs to office equip- 
ment should be charged to the advertising and 
direct selling divisions of the selling depart- 
ment and to the administrative and general 
office departments by charging each depart- 
ment with the amount of the repairs made for 
each; or the total expense of this character 
may be prorated to the several departments 
on a basis of the value of equipment in each. 
The cost of repairing machinery and equip- 
ment in the warehouse department should be 
charged in total to the handling charges divi- 
sion of the department. : 

Samples. The cost and expense in connec- 
tion with distributing samples are a direct 
charge against advertising division of the 
selling department. 

Salaries. Advertising salaries will be dis- 
tributed to advertising division of the selling 
department; executive salaries, to administra- 
tive department; office salaries, to general 
office department; inside salesmen’s, outside 
salesmen’s, sales managers’, his assistants’ 
and stenographers’ salaries, all to direct sell- 
ing division of the selling department. 

Stationery and printing. The distribution 
of this expense is made to both the advertis- 
ing and direct selling divisions of the selling 
department, as well as to administrative and 
the general office departments on a basis of 
the value of stationery and printing used in 
each. 

Office supplies. The total of this expense 
is distributed to the advertising and direct 
selling divisions of the selling department, 
and to the administrative and general office 
departments on a basis of the value of such 
supplies used in each. 

General supplies. Supplies used by the 
warehouse and delivery departments will be 
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charged to the two divisions under each on 
a basis of use. 


Team and truck hire. The total of all in- 
voices rendered by public truckmen is prop- 
erly chargeable to the truck operating and 
teams operating divisions of the delivery de- 
partment, the distribution of each of these 
two divisions being made by ascertaining 
whether the hauling was done by trucks or 
teams. . 


Taxes. Personal property taxes on mer- 
chandise on hand are charged to handling 
charges division of the warehouse depart- 
ment. Personal property taxes on motor 
trucks are charged to truck operation division 
of the delivery department. Personal prop- 
erty taxes on teams are charged to team opera- 
tion division of the delivery department. Per- 
sonal property taxes on office equipment are 
charged to the advertising and direct selling 
division of the selling department and to the 
administrative and general office departments, 
on a basis of the value of equipment in each. 


Taxes on real estate are charged to the sev- 
eral departments on a basis of the square feet 
of floor space occupied by each. Corporate 
taxes are equitably charged against the ad- 
ministrative department. 

Telephone and telegrams. 
charged in total to the general office depart- 
ment. 

Tires and tubes. This expense is a proper 
charge against truck operation division of the 
delivery department. 

Traveling—executives. Expenses of this 
character are distributed to both direct sell- 
ing division of the selling department and the 
administrative department on the following 
basis: If ineurred by executives in selling 
activities, they are to be charged to direct 
selling division of the selling department; if 
incurred in any other activity of the business, 
except attending conventions and association 
meetings, administrative department should 
be charged. 

Veterinary. 


This expense is a proper 


This expense is 


charge against team operations division of 
the delivery department. 


Wages. The wages of yard men, in the re- 
ceiving and storing of merchandise, are charged 
to handling charges division of the warehouse 
department, while those of truck drivers and 
teamsters are charged to truck operation and 
teams operations divisions of the delivery de- 
partment respectively. 

Unclassified. Any expenses incurred in the 
operation of the business, for which a specific 
classification has not been provided, will be 
treated as unclassified, and distributed to all 
departmental divisions of the business, by an 
analysis to determine to what particular de- 
partment they apply. In this case, the nature 
of the expenses themselves will serve to give 
a clear idea as to where and for what purpose 
they were used. 

The Next Article. The subject matter of the 
next succeeding article of this series will deal 
with the application of expenses to the sale of 
merchandise. 





NOTES FROM THE REALM OF BUILDING 


EFFECTIVE DISPLAYS BY LUMBERMEN 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—St. Louis lumber 
dealers aided in making the Better Homes & 
Building Exposition held last week, under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange, 
a success. The attendance tested the capacity 
of the Coliseum building. ; 

An unusual feature of the exhibit of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co. was a ‘‘Hall of 
Fame,’’ composed of life size figures carved of 
wood and hand painted, 
showing the _ several 


attracted much attention. Wooden whistles 
and kites were given as souvenirs to children, 

Besides the Huttig Sash & Door Co., a pho- 
tograph of whose exhibit of Satin Brand prod- 
ucts is shown below, there were exhibits by the 
Boeckler, Holekamp, Wiles-Chipman and Good- 
fellow lumber companies. 


SEE HARM IN PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 27.—Lumbermen 





classes of persons who 
depend upon the service 
of the lumber dealer. 
On each figure was a 
eard, telling why the 
Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. was their choice. 
For instance, the figure 
of an architect seated 
at his dsek, bore the 
legend: ‘‘Seidel lumber 
is graded under manu- 
facturers’ national 
rules, hence is my 
choice.’’ The other fig- 
ures and their labels 
were as follows: 
Bricklayer—I value 
life above money. Seidel’s 
scaffolding and _ bracing 
lumber spells safety from 
accidents. 
Housewife.—I t seems 
the month is incomplete 
without a bill from the 
Seidel company. They are 
certainly clever in help- 
ing me solve my troubles, 


and suggesting what to 
use for improving the 
house. 


Decorator.—I found 
that the Seidel company 
carries a complete line of 
stretcher strips, molding, 
fiber, wood center and 
Gypsum board needed for 
my work. 

Floorlayer.—You say it 
for me. ders it — 
hardwoo ooring, e 
Seidel company has always the best fon manufac- 
ture, grade and dryness. 

Carpenter.—I find it best to use the gage: 
species of wood to get results, and find that if i 
is anything of lumber, Seidel has a » 

Building inspector.—It’s all smiles with me when 
lumber comes right; safety first and civic pride 
next compel my endorsement of such material as 
the Seidel company delivers. 

Engineer.—Immediate requirements often make 
it necessary to get bridge timber, and I have al- 
ways found that the Seidel company carries the 
full supply. : 

Kiddie—_Gee whiz! It’s simply great to go to 
the Seidel company and get most anything I want 
from a kite stick to a fishing pole. 

Uncle Sam.—The Seidel company carries a com- 
plete line of American woods for complete building 
construction. 


Other signs told of the Seidel service. Sam- 
ples of hardwood flooring and other products 
were shown. The exhibit was made more in- 
teresting by a forest scenic background, which 








The booth of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., showing Satin Brand Products. 
The beautiful woodwork on display included a breakfast nook; French 
doors, with frame and trim; colonnade; complete stairway; medicine 
cabinet; patented ironing board cabinet; and a panel gum door, with 
frame and trim. The pergola roof over the exhibit was supported by 
large colonial columns. 


and others interested in construction are con- 
cerned as to the possible effects on next year’s 
building activities if the legislative program 
doing away with the tax exempt clause in bond 
issues, as championed by Gov. Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, is enacted into law at the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature—now only a month away. 
Gov. MeCray stands squarely against tax ex- 
empt bonds insofar as State and county taxes 
are concerned. 


Virtually every piece of apartment house, 
office and industrial construction in the State is 
being done thru the issuance of bonds, tax ex- 
empt in Indiana, bearing 6 to 7 percent, which 
always have found a ready market. If the tax 
exempt feature is abolished, a tax levy of-from 
$2.50 to $3 would become operative, cutting 
down the net earnings of the bonds to a point 


where it would be much more profitable to in- 
vest in Government bonds. 


NEW HOME FOR BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

Los ANGELES, Cauir., Nov. 25.—Walter 
Simons, president Los Angeles Builders’ Ex- 
change, yesterday announced that a site has 
been selected for the new $2,000,000 Construc- 
tion Industries Building, to be erected by the 
allied building industries of this city. A 30-day 
option on the property, which has 2 frontage 


. of 124% feet on Hill Street and a depth of 


14914 feet on Pico Street, has been secured. 

The plan approved by the building commit- 
tee is for ten organizations to put up $5,500 
each, which will close the deal for the property. 
Bonds will then be sold to the public to provide 
for completion of purchase of site and erection 
of the building. 


GYPSUM WORKERS BUILD HOMES 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Nov. 28.—A building boom 
is on at Oakfield, Genesee County, due to the 
expansion of the United States Gypsum Co.’s 
plant, just west of the village, and that of the 
Niagara Gypsum Co., in South Alabama, near 
by. Hundreds of workmen have had to drive 
five or ten miles because no residences were to 
be had nearer their work. Nearly fifty houses 
are either lately completed or in process of con- 
struction and many have been sold to employees 
of the gypsum plants. Twenty houses of uni- 


‘form interior model have been built by George 


W. Haxion & Son. Both the gypsum plants 
have erected large additions and the Gypsum 
Products Co. has started a new factory. 


Lumber Company Extends Welcome 


D’Lo, Miss., Nov. 27.—This little sawmill 
town is known far and wide among lumbermen 
as being the home of one of the finest and 
largest sawmill plants in the South but it will 
soon have as much prominence on the sporting 
pages and among men who have a weakness 
for hunting, as a very large field of pointers and 
setters are expected at the amateur field trials 
which will be held at D’Lo on Dee. 11. Secre- 
tary Biglane reports a large number of entries 
and some of the South’s most famous dogs 
will compete. Handsome cups are being offered, 
together with a percentage of the stake money. 
The judges will be Maj. D. C. White and John 
C. Grant, of Alabama, whose names are a 
guaranty of good sportsmanship. 

The Finkbine Lumber Trustees, while not 
promoting this affair, is naturally interested 
in its success and wish to extend a welcome 
to all lumbermen who are interested in this 
sport to come to D’Lo. It is understood a fox 
hunt will be staged one night for the enr- 
tainment of visiting sportsmen. The Finkbine 
concern will keep open house for all who wish 
to inspect its sawmill operation. 
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Manual Training Boys Build iia to Their Own School 


The boys of Peckham Vocational School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., are building an annex to their 
school. It will be used for school purposes to 
relieve the congested conditions at their voca- 
tional school. It is of frame construction, 94 
feet in length by 30 feet in width with an ell 
measuring 37 feet by 22 feet. 

The building of the school is purely an edu- 
cational project, but it is a unique one, for in- 
stead of costing the city to build, it is saving 
the city $15,000 according to conservative esti- 
mates. It is believed that the building will 
be worth at least $25,000 when completed. 

The city council appropriated $10,000 with 
which to purchase materials and to pay for the 
common labor such as digging the trenches for 
the foundation and the actual pouring of con- 
crete. 

All of the work, from the drawing of the 
plans and the making of blue prints to the fin- 
ishing touches to make it usable as a school, 
will be done by the pupils of the woodworking 
classes under their in- 


used in the building, scientific basis for use of 
certain kinds of woods in actual construction, 
why certain woods are better than others, why 
some are best inside and why others are best 
outside, are all in the province of trade science, 
taught by Archie Burrell. 

In the other social subjects, English, indus- 
trial history, commercial geography, citizenship 
and hygiene, the building of a new school offers 
countless opportunities. 

The classes in English, Edward McCullough 
instructor, have prepared correct business forms 
for writing manufacturers of various raw mate- 
rials needed as to specifications. The making 
of contracts, bills for lumber and other mate- 
rials, orders for materials, and the like have 
given new interest to English work. 

The various types of composition, description, 
narration, argumentation, offer live topics. The 
boys write descriptions of the tools used in the 
erecting of the building, descriptions such as 
‘*how to cut studding,’’ ‘‘ putting up forms for 


the rivers, lakes or ocean; by railroads, and 
by truck, come within the study of commercial 
geography. 

Hygiene, includes these items: Safety in 
building, laws governing labor conditions, per- 
sonal appearances and others. 

Thus the erection of this building is doing 
the pupils of Peckham Vocational School a 
world of good; it inspires the imagination of 
the pupil far more to feel that he is planning 
a school that he himself will attend and use, 
that he is working on doors which are to be 
used in his own schoolhouse, rather than on a 
purely academic subject. 

It gives the boys an opportunity to see all 
forms of construction. 


Model Cottages for Girl Workers 
The Mississippi Package Co., Crystal Springs, 
Miss., is going in for practical welfare work in 
a way that is attract- 








structors. There are 
about one _ hundred 
boys in these classes 
at Peckham Vocation- 
al School who will 
work on the project in 
its various aspects. 
WwW. W. Miller is 
principal of the school 
and has general 
charge of the con- 
struction and finishing 
of the building. The 
actual erection of the 
building is being done 
by the carpentry class 
of which Frank S. 
Mazurowski is instruc- 
tor. The cabinetmak- 
ing classes under Wil- 
liam F. Burkhart and 
John F. Reid and the 
classes in millwork 
under John A. Hislop 
will assist by making 








ing wide attention. 
The company employs 
many girls in the 
manufacture of vege- 
table baskets and 
other containers and 
is building a series of 
model cottages for 
their occupancy. The 
cottages will be of- 
fered free of charge, 
it is reported, a 
housekeeper and jan- 
itor service being 
furnished by the com- 
pany. A 2-story 
apartment also is 
planned, with a large 
parlor in which the 
young women may re- 
ceive their callers and 
hold their social en- 
tertainments. The 
company claims for 
one of its girl workers 


window frames, sash the basket - makin 
doors. tem and oak Boys of Peckham Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y., constructing forms for concrete basement on championship of re 
eee an “ell’’ to a frame building which they will build. The boys are taking a two-year course og 
other similar work. in woodworking, and they will actually erect the building to be used as their school; making ‘South. Recently, it is 
The outside and in- trim, doors, sash etc., as well as doing all the inside finishing declared, she made 


side finishing will be 
done by the pupils of the wood finishing and 
painting classes under Louis Kievit. 

The erection of the building is giving the 
pupils of Peckham Vocational School a wider 
knowledge than mere building experience, great 
as that is in itself alone. At Peckham school, 
just as in each of the other three vocational 
schools of Buffalo, the various courses are two 
years in length and so arranged that a pupil 
devotes one-half his time to actual shop and 
practical work and the other half to book in- 
struction which is closely related to shop work. 
Hence, any individual boy spends only one half- 
day at either actual building work or shop 
or millwork and the other half of the day to 
book instruction. 

It is in the book instruction that the boy 
receives much valuable, practical work. For 
example, the drafting class under Ralph C. 
Smith made the drawings for the building and 
the plan and elevations as well as the blueprints 
from which the work is being carried on. 

In trade mathematics the pupils study the 
blueprints and note the progress made in erec- 
tion of building under actual working condi- 
tions. The boys worked out problems involving 
stair building, roof construction, stock estimat- 
ing, board measure, as well as problems con- 
nected with millwork such as speeds of circular 
and band saws, speed possible to feed wood 
under different conditions, and the like. 

Strength of woods, the comparison of woods 


concrete,’’ ‘‘bracing,’’ ‘‘roof construction’’ 
and so on give an endless variety of topics. 

Argumentation is emphasized thru debates 
concerning size of rooms, uses to which new 
building may be put, advantage of using new 
building for community center (there is none 
at the school at present because of not having 
a suitable room), the needs for a gymnasium 
(there is none at present) and so on. 

Oral story telling regarding the new building 
gives ample opportunity for narration. The 
boys tell ‘‘What I did to help build,’’ ‘‘ Why 
the new unit will be helpful’’ and so on. 

The building of this new annex gives new 
life to citizenship training because it brings 
these points home to the child, and particularly 
to the foreign born or those of foreign par- 
entage. The city is building the school, hence 
taxes necessary, protection, why need a ‘eentral 
government. Vincent A. Carberry is instructor. 

Industrial history becomes another live af- 
fair. The present buildings are compared with 
those of the Indian or the early settler. Why 
use window panes today? Comparison of liv- 
ing in the various periods. Why all these 
changes? What has brought them about? 

The chemistry of paints and uses of paints 
and the subjects in connection with painting 
will be taught by Gordon H. Higgins as the 
work progresses. Why a priming coat? What 
is the best kind of paint? and related matters. 

The transportation of materials by boat, on 


3,000 baskets in nine 
and one-half hours, driving 42,600 one-inch 
staples, using 110 yards of No. 22 wire, 7,100 
bands and 14,200 pieces of ‘‘ basket timber.’’ 


Trip to Fair Given as Prize 


L. O. Crosby and Lamont Rowlands, of Pic- 
ayune, Miss., who operate the Rosa Lumber Co., 
Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. and other southern 
Mississippi lumber enterprises, offered fifty 
free trips to the Mississippi State Fair at Jack- 
son, Miss., to the winners in competitions 
organized by the home demonstration clubs of 
Pearl River County. The offer was made to 
stimulate interest in the demonstration work, 
which includes canning, cooking, poultry rais- 
ing, dairying, sewing and record keeping. 
Messrs. Crosby and Rowland chartered for the 
trip a private Pullman car, which served as liv- 
ing and sleeping quarters for the winners dur- 
ing their stay in Jackson. Their generosity and 
public spirit have won high praise not only in 
their own county but thruout southern Missis- 


sippi. ; 


THE AVERAGE wage for male farm labor for 
the entire United States on Oct. 1 was $28.97 
a month, with board and lodging, according 
to the first of a series of quarterly reports from 
1,300 county crop reporters to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The average rate 
for 1921 was $30.14. 
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Lumber Movement for Forty-six Weeks* 


Production Shipments Orders 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
POULNOIA (PING BOSOCIAUION cc occ ccngeslven de eece lea ee Weuess 3,344,188,907 3,153,214,649  3,225,100,667 3,341,396,072  3,378,790,146 3,370,877,565 
Nov Tere Ree ee eC Ee CE Oe Pee ee '71,020,902 79,403,704 ,041,184 79,371,530 74,359,696 6,722,280 
ROCHE BSCR Chee CREE SE CREWS SERS MENS Cadee sia Catena eal 3,415 '209,809 3,232,618, 353 3,303,141,851 3,420,767,602  3,453,149,842  3,447,599,845 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...............06. 3,802,556,259 2,368,827,963 3,535,130,795 2,456,263,548 3,598,272,174  2,509,953,095 
IO BO a tcendestnda teks ese MR eee Mesa hucceuaneneaes 98,562,181 68,523,844 5,334,728 50,830,108 92,642,393 9,502,659 
REGIME! | aratev dene AGS Sa WA AOE Oe ure ae Ok el ia Ale thar We iniatelan os 3,301,118,440 2,437,351,807 3,600,465,523 2,507,093,656 3,690,914,567 2,559,455,754 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 1,066,216,000 652,782,082 1,065,853,000 630,925,728 1,096,625,000 642,075, one 
EEO. EE while. dad Oe € au Rhee ahd ee Wes ee ee a alee ew am aewe was 25,096,000 6,002,000 17,439,000 8, 428, 000 17,150,000 "ss 175, 000 
TREGE APSA CCRERE CARs oad Cee a we eau Cake ehdaculaen eet 1,091,312,000 658,784,082 1,083,292,000 639,353,728 1,113,775,000 649, 250,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn..... 456,080,000 316,684,000 302,542,000 233,621,000 669,330,000 409,566,000 
LC Is 1 ee or re he re ere ree eee 5,094,000 3,135,000 4,036,000 3,370,000 3794,000 2°114,000 
CEE Sec tEa RRee RECO NEGEE COME Oe eee diewel saad ee ee eas 461,1'74,000 319,819,000 306,578,000 236,991,000 673,124,000 411,680,000 
California ReEGwWood. AssOCISHOR c ..ccccce cde ceccedocawee’ 356,841,000 257,546,000 314,262,000 181,848,000 336,298,000 184,604,000 
I NOG oie ida bead CASON Awe Oe Sow eens wuenwae :054,000 7,773,000 7,598,000 9,409,000 8,532,000 000 
MEU 23 4.6 dG FREK COA ER ERA aed DCAM Ode Keak 365,895,000 265,319,000 321,860,000 191,257,000 344,830,000 191, 241, 000 
“= so PING: . SHSGCIRMOM . 6660 she eee ecaseR wena es 428,361,781 294,177,853 437,669,083 285,419,179 425,767,505 288,194,364 
EG ou wierd iealius Reo a RL RON Aaa Aw ee TU ,849,600 10,457,996 7,900,455 10,989,667 8,922,550 8,831,180 
Total PET CTE CLR CR TOT CC CCE OTC 436,211,381 304,635,849 445,569,538 296,408,846 434,690,055 297,025,544 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. 91,134,000 88,092,000 127,435,000 88,063,000 115,571,000 79,710,000 
MOC RO <dalgraieiee &s.6-a Owe eee Wh Mca a a Ge red Wie Bie Os orale: Rare or aes 1,2'70,000 394,000 2,347,000 2,826,000 1,824,000 1,942,000 
OE Pee CEC RESCASS DAME ONCEMETEREN Ed ened 92,404,000 88,486,000 129,782,000 90,889,000 117,395,000 81,652,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 390,627,566 No Report 369,213,522 No Report 365,216,000 Not Reported 
INOW EO ba cowewices cKgdieeceeseRaeteewrsneneenumeaas 5,259,849 No Report 9,770,707 No Report 7,740,000 Not Reported 
BORD: K'so ede Moe N Om wey MUR AROE Rea abacewataes 395,887,415 378,984,229 372,956,000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 223,206,532 175,689,544 181,467,074 165,224,305 214,964,639 152,924,119 
Total for Forty-six Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders). .10,159,212,045  7,307,014,091 9,569,673,141 = 7,382,760,332 10,200,834,464  7,637,904,143 
oe ne Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Sept., 1922: on.enneee oa 
OG asin acica ndigd sad ne Raa ad code eacama es 100,430,000 ” 1 Not Report 
II sna pn orca aude eden ued oie tee 47,209,000 =—«: 131,145,000 46,420,000 110,391,000 wot Reportea Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)............... 10,306,851,045 7,438,159,091 9,707,553,141 7,493,151,832 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Nov. 18. 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 











SEATTLE, WASH., Noy. 25.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Nov. 13 to 18, inclusive: 
; Prices—————_ — Sales 
V. g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1, SiS— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
ORS (enatvin cote aer ne aleees 11 45,000 4 $57.00 = a $5.00 +. BUS IG csi ccccccctceadis 33 342,000 5 $19.50 .50 3.00 
No. “ sili erhiar aie Sear eieravaiat Coreigie aca 4 297,000 1 54.00 S00 4 82 ceddcsndecvcadcucceesiands 10 44,000 6 20.50 17.00 3.50 
ae | J pn Coe 10 135, 000 6 43.00 38. 00 5.00 ‘Daan No. 1, S&E— 
4” No. 2 and better....... 20 12,000 6 40.00 36.50 3.50 2x4", 12-14"... eee eee eee 44 155,000 5 21.50 17.50 4.00 
LOE A ee ey eer 4 53,000 2 33.00 31.00 2.00 We nacanweccdaaeceues 46 155,000 5 21.50 18.50 3.00 
6” No. 2 and better....... BY 59,000 4 44.00 41.00 3.00 1} Perr rr ee Ceres 45 126,000 6 23.50 19.50 4.00 
Ne. 3 syreagrteeeeseeess 4 24,000 3 39.00 32.00 7.00  iicistiascukiueus 21 37,000 4 22.50 19.50 3.00 
eiling, %x4"— SEG26" FETE nw ce gece nus 16 30,000 5 25.50 21.50 4.00 
No. 2 and otter ea AY eh kale 48 324,000 5 40.00 36.00 4.00 —_ Pe tnd ee 5 7 20,000 3 26.00 24.00 2.00 
WRG “ate cra sua sien ealacarece watevald 3 33,000 3 33.00 30.00 3.00 tate sa . , 
Drop siding. 1x6”— . ath— 
No. 2 and better.......... 48 470,000 8 43.00 36.50 6.50 WEP avenscsccsccanesosesen 8 86,000 8 4.75 3.10 1.65 
INCL a “naneecnapeacenwneees 6 26,000 3 36.50 34.00 2.50 Pee a, ee Ce jo ‘aaeee’ ~ deeas eee 








California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 25.—The Cali- 





fornia Redwood Association reports for the 
week ended Nov. 18: 
Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 14 9,054,000 100 12,400,000 
Shipments ... 14 7,598,000 84 10,400,000 
Orders— 
Received ... 14 8,532,000 ” 11,700,000 
On hand.... 14 67,453,000 5 92, 400,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 
14 mills 14 mills 
Northern California* ...... 2,715,000 2,283,000 
Southern California*....... 1,594,000 2,913,000 
WEOREOPET © kduécctetscaunveus 36,000 0 
RCC) 5 lr ee er a 1,994,000 2,638,000 
OWMGESEE 6 wor ceecaeeneasenene 1,259, 000 698,000 
TOA! scciccscnacvearee'’ 7,598,000 8,532,000 


*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

*Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of figures appearing in the 
table at the top of this page. Orders and ship- 


ments are shown below as percentages of 
production: 
During During 46 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Nov. 18 Nov. 18 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATION— rey ments ders ments ders 
101 


Southern Pine ...... 94 105 97 

WHORE COREE 6 oink cies 148 66 94 92 95 
Western Pines ...... 38 69 68 99 102 
California Pines .... 5 79 74 66 146 


California Redwood... 14 84 94 88 94 





‘No. Carolina Pine.... 40 101 114 102 100 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 18 185 144 140 127 
Northern Pine ...... 9 186 147 96 94 

398 Sl 96 94 100 





California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 25.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports for the week ended Nov. 18 
average prices received (siding, battens and 
lath not included) as $40.90 on total sales of 
14,259,000 feet; $35.80 on California sales of 
3,417,000 feet, and $73.50 on export sales of 
170,000 feet. Total sales by grades were as 
follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 351,500 Common— 
oer. Sa 247,000 (eS ear 30,000 
EP SOME cccedi 536,500 OG aciawe 537,000 
No. 3 clear.... 349,500 1 a ere 568,500 
Inch shop .... 31,0900 NGG @ -wawnde 264,000 
No. 1 shop.... 512,500 1. a eee 100,000 
No. 2 shop....1,054,500 yy”, all width 22,000 
No. 3 shop....1,124,500 Form stock. 35,000 
Stained ....... 34,500 Dee caccuere 3,500 
Sugar Pine No. 1 dimen.. 69,500 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 198,000 Siding— Lin. Ft. 
C select ...... 75,500 B&btr. bev.. 33,000 
po) eee 16,000 Co BOCs 6cacia 20,000 
No. 3 clear 139,000 Stained 10,000 
Inch — rey ie 1 ere? 136,000 
No. 1 shop.... 391,000 
No. 2 shop.... 247,000 ion 
No. 3 shop.... 15,000 nr P 
Stained .... 8,000 White pine ... 1,000 
TN Po mateas 25,000 Box 
White Fir Pee iecéecdees 4, 835, ,000 
No. 3 com. and | 3 re ee 525,000 
UC rr a 212,000 Australian 
No. 4 com eee. «6=—- «sw te Rew aaeane 170,000 
5 oe eee 35,000 Ced 
NO: LGimien... 45000 accvevasaecas 250,000 
No. 2 dimen... 212,000 Battens 
OUGO@R.  -xudalanuwemed ,000 
CA) a dcacatvs o: 319,500 Lath 
Ties and tim- Pieces 
bers ........ 38,500 No. 1 pine.... 130,000 
Mountain Pine No. 2 pine.... 180,000 
Guindden cates 346,500 32” pine ...... 25,000 





NEWSPRINT PAPER PRODUCTION during the 
month of August amounted to 133,000 tons, 
compared with 102,000 tons a year ago. Ship- 
ments for the month were over 134,000 tons, 
compared with 191,000 tons a year ago. 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 25.—For the week 
ended Nov. 18, 146 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Feet 
Production .. 98,562,181 3% above normal 
Shipments ..... 65,334,728 29% below orders 
3, ee 92,642,393 6% below production 
New business— 
Water delivery— Feet Feet 
pe er re rer 30,039,393 
TRANG. Wikcwescesecsceeaes 11,243,000 
Total water (45% of total).......... 41,282,393 
PU ete CMa dtacededécdscuqacacus 51,360,000 
OCRD GUGGNE 6 viccccccsenesdawaen es 92,642,393 
Shipments— 
Feet Feet 
bi rer rer eT ere 17,331,572 
PEON dccccadenciiecevns 7,503,156 
Total water (38% of total)........ 24,834,728 
Mes 5 BNO CRUG cin knccddwsccdodarskeas 40,500,000 
OGRE GROIN So ccicccusscecccsseaas 65,334,728 
Unfilled orders— 
NEE, GONE accadiacedcescesaus 144,356,506 feet 
PUNE cs kacbesceaedaanceeddeceawed 69,270,728 feet 
WN Vin dcdddunncagvacnesbuaneeeawes 8,087 cars 
e 
Handling New Bond Issue 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 25.—Carstens & Earles 
are handling a new issue of $175,000 bonds of 
the M. T. Connell Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., which has been organized to take over 
and consolidate the Pacific Live Stock & Lum- 
ber Co., the Napavine Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. and the Winlock Logging Co. The predeces- 
sor companies were organized by Mr. O’Connell, 
and have been successfully operated by him 
for the last six years. James D. Lacey & Co., 
of New York, Chicago and Seattle, have ap- 
praised the assets securing the loan at $478,487. 
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West Coast Lumbermen Testify 


Before Federal — 


Trade Commission in Douglas Fir Hearing 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 25.—At the close of 
hearings beginning last Wednesday and con- 
tinuing until this morning, the Federal Trade 
Commission concluded the examination of 
witnesses and rested its case against the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., ac- 
cused of conspiracy to obstruct competition. 
The hearings, which were a continuation of 
the inquiry begun at San Francisco Oct. 23 
and moved to Portland Nov. 7, will be re- 
opened at a time and place not yet deter- 
mined. Presiding as examiner was Maj. W. 
W. Sheppard, of Washington, D. C.; as coun- 
sel for the Government were H. W. Baer and 
A. M. Craven; and representing the respond- 
ent company were Louis Titus and J. B. 
Carter. 

The investigation thruout has assumed the 
broadest scope imaginable, counsel on both 
sides having taken numerous exceptions to 
the latitude of the inquiry, and having com- 
mented on the extreme liberality with which 
the examiner admitted documents as evidence 
and allowed statements of witnesses to be 
written into the record. At the same time, 
Examiner Sheppard’s attitude has been 
clearly defined in an intention to bring out 
all the facts bearing on the case, for free and 
full consideration, in which he has striven to 
be impartial, favoring neither side against 
the other. To the spectator accustomed to 
the precise and exact procedure of the law 
courts, particularly in the enforcement of the 
accepted rules of evidence, the lax and sweep- 
ing character of a Federal trade inquiry is a 
matter of surprise. Likewise, the same de- 
parture is the basis on which counsel for the 
respondent company filed a general exception 
to the mass of documents introduced, and par- 
ticular exceptions to innumerable exhibits of 
the same kind. Repeatedly the effort was 
made to establish the contents of a letter by 
means of a copy, altho there was no showing 
to the effect that the original had been de- 
stroyed or could not be obtained. There were 
clashes between counsel on this point, and a 
great deal of verbal sword play on just to 
what extent the accepted rules of evidence 
would apply. 

Here and there the proceedings were en- 
livened by a keen thrust, as one or the other 
of the contestants drove his point home. 
There was talk of rebates and price lists. On 
the whole there is an enormous accumulation 
of material respecting the activities of the 
Douglas Fir company since its organization. 
A contribution of undoubted historic value to 
the industry appears in the testimony of E. G. 
Ames, of Seattle, in tracing the steps by 
which the export trade in fir has risen from 
nothing to its present world-wide proportions. 
Also there was a thrill in the deliberations 
when Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
challenged the right of the commission to 
enter his office and conduct a general exam- 
ination of its files. At least one of the wit- 
nesses, while bowing to the mandate of a 
subpoena duces tecum, wrote into the record 
his protest at what he considered a subver- 
sion of the principles of American liberty on 
being required to ferret the private files of 
another citizen in order to produce a letter. 


Points Developed 
No less than nine principal points have been 
developed and elaborated at the hearings held 
in this city. Stated briefly, they are: 
That the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
has recruited its organization up to the point 
of embracing in its membership 85 percent of the 


’ cargo mills. 


That at no time has the organization reached 
100 percent of the cargo and rail mills contrib- 
uting to the export movement of fir lumber. 

That it has adopted and enforced an inviolate 
rule treating all of its customers alike, giving them 
the highest type of service, and placing each of 
them on precisely the same basis as all the others. 

That it has perfected an inspection service as 


to grades and cargoes, being practically a guar- 
anty that any order will be filled according to 
specifications, and that the shipper will be pro- 
tected against unjust claims. 

That it has required exporters doing business 
with the company to pledge themselves to place 
at least 85 percent of their requirements with the 
organization. 

That it has refused ta do business with individ- 
uals and firms declining to bind themselves by 
such a pledge. 

That at no time has it constituted an absolute 
monopoly, since exporters refusing to comply with 
its rules have always been able to place their 
orders with independent mills. 

That formerly only large cargo mills could en- 
gage in export, put that under the Douglas fir 
plan smaller operations secure offshore trade. 

That the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. has no interlocking directorate with the West 





HE president of a great uni- 
versity, a consul of France, 
and a general of the Army, 

with hundreds of men and 
women, stood uncovered under a 
gray November sky one day last 
week, in solemn tribute to the 
memory of Capt. David Thomas 
Hanson. 


The occasion was the unveiling 
of a memorial on the campus of 
Northwestern University, of 
which he was an alumnus. Sym- 
bolic of the unselfishness and 
courage with which he met death 
in France while carrying a 
wounded comrade to safety, there 
is affixed to the granite monu- 
ment a tablet with these signifi- 
cant words 


“He played four years on the 
scrubs—he never quit.” 


Hanson never attained the 
coveted place on the “Varsity” 
team—but he kept on trying. 
What an inspiration for all who 
strive in the contests of life! The 
prize called success may be de- 
ferred, or even may elude the 
grasp, but no man has suffered 
final defeat of whom it can be said 
“He never quit.” 











Coast Lumbermen’s Association, does not function 
along similar lines, and is not in any manner con- 
nected with it. 
Witnesses Examined 

Among the witnesses called during the hear- 
ings were: F. W. Alexander, secretary-man- 
ager of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
Seattle; F. T. Satterford, Satterford Export 
Lumber Co.; Lloyd L. Hillman, Lloyd Hillman 
Lumber Co.; Edwin M. Corbet, American Ex- 
port Lumber Co.; Alexander Baillie, resident 
partner Balfour, Guthrie & Co.; W. Yale Henry, 
Tacoma; E. G. Ames, general manager Puget 
Mill Co.; Charles E. Hill, former secretary of 
the Douglas Fir Company, Tacoma; Thomas D. 
Feek and D. V. Morgan, Morgan-Feek Co., 
Seattle; Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; J. E. 
Morris, J. E. Morris Lumber Co.; J. E. Madi- 
son, secretary Douglas Fir Company; G. N. 
Pande, Northwest Trading Co.; H. L. Karrack; 
Walter Virgin, Boleom-Canal Lumber Co. 

Most of the witnesses were examined at con- 


siderable length as to the practical working 
of circulars 67 and 75, which set forth the 
85 percent requirement of the Douglas Fir 
organization. In particular, Mr. Hillman told 
how it had worked in his ease, but at the same 
time he stated that the Douglas Fir company 
was an excellent organization with which to do 
business. Mr. Satterford and Mr. Morris were 
also examined as to the same points. The 
Government attempted to make a great deal 
out of the requirements as to ‘‘parcel’’ ship- 
ments, and the higher rates charged for them. 
Mr. Baillie told why his firm had refused to 
comply with the restrictions sought to be placed 
upon it by the Douglas Fir company, saying 
that Balfour, Guthrie & Co. were independent 
and would not permit any organization to tell 
them how they should transact business. He 
expressed a fear that if the Douglas Fir organ- 
ization had become 100 percent, it would have 
adopted the policy of selling direct from the 
mills and in that manner would have forced his 
concern out of the lumber exporting business. 


A part of the testimony of E. G. Ames set 
forth the history of the development of the 
foreign trade in fir. For more than forty years, 
he said, he had been in the lumber business on 
the Coast. He talked about ‘‘parcels,’’ he dis- 
cussed the G List, H List and K List, and he 
gave a most interesting sketch of the growth 
of the inspection service. Answering questions 
by Mr. Titus, he said he had been president of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau since its 
incorporation in 1906, not with the idea of mak- 
ing a profit but of doing a service as near cost 
as possible. He gave a very clear exposition 
of the work of the inspection bureau and the 
improvement it had brought about in the in- 
dustry, thru established grades. uniform inspec- 
tion and guaranties. 


W. Yale Henry, of Tacoma, was asked to 
produce the original of a letter written by Ralph 
Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., with 
reference to Willamette Valley mills. 


‘¢We were anxious to increase our member- 
ship,’’ said Mr. Henry; ‘‘and Mr. Dant, of 
Dant & Russell, was just as anxious to keep 
them out.’? Mr. Henry was also questioned as 
to the membership of the Boleom-Canal Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, and its resignation filed at the 
time the membership was taken out, thru the 
influence, it appeared, of Mr. Dant. 


Makes Emphatic Denials 


One of the high spots of the hearing, coupled 
with a moment of dramatic intensity, came when 
Robert B. Allen, was questioned as to a pur- 
ported meeting in Tacoma—the method of inter- 
rogating by Mr. Baer clearly intimating that 
thru some process the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association had a price-fixing committee 
working in conjunction with the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. Mr. Allen’s em- 
phatic denial of knowledge of any such meeting 
or of any such committee was pointed and 
caustic, and brought out a sharp retort from the 
counsel for the commission. 

‘*Have you brought the minutes of a meet- 
ing held in Tacoma March 14, 1917?’’ asked 
Mr. Baer. 

‘‘T have not,’’ answered Mr. Allen. ‘‘There 
was no such meeting.’’ 

‘‘Have you in your files a circular letter 
addressed to the cargo committee and signed by 
Mr. Burnside?’’ 

‘‘T have not. There is no cargo committee.’’ 

‘*Do you know of any other place where this 
commission could get the records I am asking 
for??? 

‘*T do not.’’ 

‘*Are the files of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association still open to us for the pur- 
poses of investigation?’’ 

‘*No, they are not,’’ said witness. ‘‘If you 
want specific infomation, we will be glad to 
do our best to get it for you. ‘‘ But the office 
is closed to you if in future you attempt to 
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trail thru our files and records on a miscella- 
neous fishing expedition.’ 

Mr. Baer—The witness is not justified in 
venting his spleen against the commission. 

Mr. Allen—I think I am; my just resent- 
ment is not against the employees, but against 
the commission itself. 

This closed the incident. 

Question by Mr. Titus—Are you a member of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.? 

A.—I am not connected with it in any way. 

Q.—Are you a defendant in this proceeding? 

A.—Not that I know of. 

Mr. Karrack took the stand late Friday after- 
noon, setting forth a conversation said to have 
taken place with Mr. Ames in September, 1920, 
wherein the threat was made that he would be 
‘“starved out of business’’ unless he consented 
to the 85 percent rule. On cross examination 
by Mr. Titus witness outlined his career dating 
back for many years, his recital causing much 
laughter. His principal business, he said was 
‘*sealping.’’ He had been in Dubuque, Iowa; 
in Minnesota, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Vancouver, B. C.; Seattle, and Portland, Ore. 
Sometimes he had an office; sometimes none. 
At one time he had owned fifty-two retail 
yards. ‘‘Did you say, ‘owned?’ ’’ asked Mr. 
Titus. ‘‘Well, if I had paid the money I 
owed on them, I don’t know,’’ answered the 
witness. ‘‘ Douglas Fir,’’ he continued, ‘‘ didn’t 
know how little I had when they put me out 
of business; but I told Mr. Ames that just 
because he had a few trees he needn’t think 
he was running the world. I have never kept 
books. They were never any good to me. I 
kept all my lumber transaction in my head.’’ 

‘“*Are there many like you on the Pacific 
coast who do this kind of business in small 
parcels,’’ asked Mr. Titus. 

‘“‘Nope; I’m the only one in the package,’’ 
answered the commission’s witness, to the great 
amusement of everybody. 


Abiding by the Law 


Aside from the proceedings before Examiner 
Sheppard, the plain intent of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. to abide by the law, 
and its practice in observing legal requirements 
thruout its existence, have been brought out 
strongly and logically in a statement authorized 
by J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Basing his state- 
ment on the fact that the Webb-Pomerene Act 
construes export trade as applying to trade ac- 
tively engaged in export to foreign countries or 
‘*in the process of such trade, in this country,’’ 
which clause is the plan of operation of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., Mr. 
Bloedel says: 

The export trade of Washington and Oregon is 
about 7 percent of the lumber production and the 
mills catering to export trade that form the or- 
ganization control about 85 percent of the export 
business. As a result of overdevelopment of saw- 
mill capacity and of all the tidewater mills of 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and 
the Columbia River catering to the small percent- 
age of production that went into the export trade 
the price was finally forced down to a tariff con- 
siderably below the cost of production. This was 
the condition in 1914 and 1915 when 40 percent 
of the mills were in some process of liquidation. 


When the Federal Trade Commission was or- 
ganized a plan for correcting this unsound 
economic condition was discussed. The late Will 


H. Parry, of this city, was a member of the com- 
mission and with him the lumbermen here dis- 
cussed the organization of a company to handle 
the export business of the tidewater mills. The 
commission was consulted and our plan was ap- 
proved and it was in line wtih the Webb-Pomerene 
bill which later became a law. 

Competition at this time had forced the export 
price to a point more than $5 below the cost of 
production. It necessitated a higher price for 
domestic lumber and the lumbermen felt that in- 
stead of the American people paying the differ- 
ence there should be some means of regulating the 
foreign trade so that the advantage of the lower 
price would be on the side of the domestic trade. 

The Federal Trade Commission is attempting to 
establish that the company has been trying to 
force independents to become members of the or- 
ganization, this charge originating largely on the 
part of exporters and not on the part of the mills 
themselves. Our books are open to any companies 
desiring to join. 

The unfair part of the complaint has been in 
the fact that our organization has earnestly tried 
to interpret the law under which we operate. It 
has never at any time taken any important steps 
without first asking the advice of the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the legality of the ste 
and its advisability. The only answer to pon 
communications that we have ever received has 


been a letter of acknowledgment saying our letter 
had been placed on file. We have never had a 
word of advice from the commission, the latter 
taking the position that its province was not in 
any way advisory. We have then had to do the 
best we could. Onee or twice we have made mis- 
takes and have willingly corrected them ourselves. 

Our company was the first one organized under 
the Webb-Pomerene law and we have had to blaze 
the trail, so to speak, having no precedent to 
follow. In seeking the intent of the law, we have 
repeatedly asked the advice of the commission, 
but always without results. 


SABRE EBBEBEEEaE: 


Tree Trunk Absorbs Branch 


SorerTON, Wis., Nov. 28.—The accompanying 
illustration shows a piece of an old faithful 
hemlock slab which, by reason of a peculiar 
natural growth, is equipped with a handle. But 
this is not the announcement of the organiza- 
tion of a company to deal in stove wood which 
will feature this convenient accessory. The fact 
is the tree that produced this peculiar growth 
achieved the distinctly unusual. 


One theory advanced to explain this freakish 
growth is that the hemlock in question, feeling 
the irresistible urge for expansion that swept 
the country during the late era of frenzied 
industry, set about to branch out, as it were, 
and expand its business. Shortly after the new 
branch was established, however, came the slump 
and the trunk was forced to absorb the branch. 
The handle is merely a record of the transac- 
tion. 


The slab shown was sawn from a log that 
went thru the sawmill of the Menominee Bay 
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Freak Growth from Hemlock Tree 


Shore Lumber Co. The owner of it is wonder- 
ing just how rare a growth of this kind is 
and into what kind of ornament or utility it 
might be converted to preserve it. 


Railroad Man Discusses Car Shortage 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 25.—Car shortage was 
the uppermost topic at the luncheon of Seattle 
lumber wholesalers Thursday, with Sherman L. 
Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Prod- 
ucts Co., oceupying the chair. Mr. Johnson in- 
troduced O. P. Kellogg, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., who discussed the subject 
from the viewpoint of ‘‘The Car Shortage and 
the Prospects.’’ He reviewed recent events in 
business and transportation, alluding to the era 
of strikes, as causes which had depleted the 
carrying equipment of the railroads, and the 

act that business had jumped from a passive 
state into great activity. He illustrated the 
tendency of cars from the west Coast to become 
swallowed up in eastern territory by stating 
that in a given time the Milwaukee had deliv- 
ered 7,582 cars, but during the same interval 
had received back only 2,376 cars, representing 
a heavy loss. While car shortage in itself was 
not due to any recent causes, in past years the 
carriers had been able to provide for seasonal 
increase in traffic, but lately they had experi- 
enced difficulty. Not only had there been a 
decrease in freight cars, but there had been 
a decline in the aggregate of motive power. 
Mr. Kellogg touched on the movement of grain 
from Montana to the west Coast, saying that 
unquestionably it would tend to release cars. 





All the carriers, he stated, were making efforts 
to increase their equipment. He continued: 

The indications are that business will be good 
for ‘some time to come, which means that all 
cars will be used. There will be no surplus. There 
is a general shortage. It will be quite some time 
before the available supply will rise to 100 per- 
cent. It costs $150 to $200 to haul a car from 
Chicago to the Coast, and if it could be loaded 
with something the freight would help to offset 
the expense. Ordinarily the number of empties 
in the westbound movement is 40 percent, but 
today it is 75 percent. The volume of traffic 
thru the Panama Canal has had a considerable 
effect on this problem. At the same time the 
railroads have been feeling the bad effects of 
oppressive legislation. There will probably be a 
considerable car shortage for some time to come, 
altho it will not be so stringent as at present. 
Above all things, the transportation lines need 
the support and codperation of the shippers. It 
is a fact that when you are prosperous we are 
prosperous, and when we enjoy good times you 
are also favored with good business. It seems 
to me that this is a question of give and take 
on both sides—a matter of working along con- 
structive lines, and in that way giving the carriers 
a chance to get on their feet. 


SEERA EEEEEEE: 


Files Suit Against Railroad 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 25.—That a contract 
of thirty-four years’ standing has been vio- 
lated by the Northern Pacific railway and that 
losses running into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are resulting from this alleged violation, 
is the claim made by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., of this city, in a suit filed in the 
United States district court of Tacoma yester- 
day against the railway company. 

Aside from the charges made by the pioneer 
lumber firm, the complaint is a document of re- 
markable historical interest containing a full 
history of the development of the lumber indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest and the part played 
by the founders of the St. Paul mill and the 
Northern Pacific in building a big industry in 
the wilderness. 


The complaint alleges that in 1888 the rail- 
way company, desirous of building up an indus- 
try that would develop eastbound traffic over 
its lines, approached Chauncey W. Griggs, Ad- 
dison G. Foster, Henry Hewitt, jr., and Charles 
H. Jones, then successful lumber operators of 
the middle West, and urged them to establish 
a lumber manufacturing industry at Tacoma, 
the terminus of the road. The contract that 
was made as a result of this proposal, it is de- 
clared, provided that the lumbermen would re- 
move to Tacoma and establish there a sawmill 
of a capacity of not less than 90,000,000 feet an- 
nually, would build logging roads into 80,000 
acres of timber land owned by the railroad near 
the site of the new mill, would purchase the 
timber from this land at a price fixed at 50 cents 
a thousand feet and the logged off land at $1.25 
an acre and would ship 60 percent of the mill 
output over the lines of the Northern Pacific. 
According to the complaint the mill has fulfilled 
its part of the contract in its entirety. 

In return, it is alleged, the railroad company 
agreed to handle logs from the timber lands in 
question at a rate of $1 a thousand feet. It is 
charged that in 1918 the road refused to carry 
out this provision of the contract any longer and 
advanced the rate from 60 to 70 cents. The 
loss to the mill, it is claimed, now exceeds 
$150,000, and it is declared that there are still 
1,000,000,000 feet of timber to be logged. 

The St. Paul company asks the court to order 
a full accounting in order that the exact amount 
of the damage suffered may be ascertained, for 
an injunction against the railroad forbidding 
the charge of the additional rate and to assess 
the railroad for the damage already suffered 
and forbid any further violation of the con- 
tract. 


AN INVENTION by a Mexican named José 
Miguel Barral and patented in Mexico makes 
possible the making of paper pulp from the 
fiber of the various plants that grow in abun- 
dance all over the country. The inventor has 
demonstrated his process by blanching the fiber 
so that it looks like the whitest cotton. Ac- 
cording to statements from Mexican sources, the 
entire process—from the crude plant to the 
perfect state for paper purposes—is accom- 
plished in twenty-four hours; the cost being 


only from 214 to 5 cents per kilo. 
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A Portable 


(Concluded from front page) 
steaming hours. Not long ago Mr. Fleming 
dried a special lot of 2x20-inch clear pine planks. 
These came out in absolutely perfect shape, with 
no check. In speaking of the advisability of 
installing a moist air dry kiln of this type 
Mr. Fleming said: ‘‘I can easily cut 1,000,000 
feet in six months, but if I had only a six 
months’ run at one location I would put in a 
kiln. With 1,000,000 feet of good timber to 
cut, I am sure that the value of the boards alone 
should increase $5,000 by kiln drying, and I 
have placed this estimate very low.’’ 

When the lumber is being sawed, 165 to 175 
pounds of steam is carried, but only about 125 
pounds the rest of the time. The portable dry 
kiln (as may be seen from the front page 
illustrations, two of which show it in course 
of construction) is made up of sections which 
may readily be taken apart and moved to some 
other location. Heavy sills are laid upon the 
ground and the side walls are put up in sec- 
tions which are bolted together. The heating 
pipe naturally takes up some space and, there- 
fore, the kiln trucks are several feet above the 
ground level. As the lumber is edged it is taken 
from the tail of the edger and piled on a truck 
on the kiln platform (as shown in one of the 
illustrations). 

In the past the portable mill operator has 
been almost completely denied the great bene- 
fits to be derived from using the right sort 
of dry kiln equipment. Many of the mills, it 
is true, employ smoke, or Arkansas kilns. The 
lumber dried in these kilns, when the work is 
properly done, is greatly esteemed as to quality 
but then such kilns are expensive to operate 
and are fire traps of the worst character. Also 
new equipment must be built every time the 
mill is moved and the capacity of the smoke 
kiln is extremely limited. The invention of 
the portable dry kiln is of extreme importance 
to the small mill operator. There are many 
small bodies of choice timber left in sections 
where large tracts formerly existed and the 
small mill is the logical means of converting 
such timber into lumber. In the West small 
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Layout showing portable mill and portable dry 
kiln of T. Q. Fleming 


Portable Mill 


mills can be operated by buying logs on the 
open market and from Government reserves. 
When the small mill man is no longer forced 
to ship lumber green, and can put it on the 
market as soon as manufactured, properly dried, 
he will be in a much more independent position, 
turn out a far better product at a larger profit, 
and will not have to throw stock on the market 
at a financial loss in order to secure money to 
operate. 

The portable kiln operated by Mr. Fleming is 
a Moore moist air type, size 20x42 feet, and 
was built according to plans carefully worked 
out by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. The wood 
sections can easily be taken down and moved 
from one location to another in the same way 
that a portable sawmill is moved. The iron 


* equipment of the kiln will last twenty to twenty- 


five years. 


Tonawanda Island Firm Liquidating 


NortH ToNnawanpA, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The 
Haines Lumber Co., which has been in business 
on Tonawanda Island for the last fourteen 
years, is liquidating its business here. The 
company has about disposed of all of its 
lumber. Its equipment was turned over to the 
Kreetan Co. last week. The latter concern has 
purchased the land occupied by the Haines 
company, having a frontage of 800 feet on the 
Niagara River. The purchaser has also secured 
an option from Smith, Fassett & Co., owner of 
the island, for an extension of the yard and 
dockage of 200 feet. Any new stock brought 
down the lakes by the Kreetan Co. will be un- 
loaded at its new yard instead of the one main- 
tained on the main shore of the river for sev- 
eral years. Stock in the yard on the main 
shore is to be disposed of from the present 
location. 

The Kreetan Co. is the first industry to pur- 
chase a part of the island from Smith, Fassett 
& Co. The island has been used almost exclu- 
sively for the lumber industry, but all of the 
yards occupied sites under leases from Smith, 
Fassett & Co. 





EMPHASIZES EMPIRE STATE’S FOREST NEEDS 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 27.—At a conference 
held here Nov. 11 and called by Conservation 
Commissioner Alexander Macdonald to, discuss 
a state-wide plan for reforestation of idle for- 
est land, representatives of all agencies inter- 
ested in forestry in New York were present. 
One of the principal addresses delivered at the 
conference was that of Franklin Moon, dean of 
the New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse. The topie assigned to him was ‘‘The 
Making of a Forester.’’ In his address Dean 
Moon said that to begin with the professional 
forester should be possessed of the old Spartan 
virtues of conscientiousness, punctuality, truth- 
fulness ete. Unless these qualities are inherent 
in a man, he said, the most thoro education will 
not make a valuable professional man out of 
him. Yet, he said, the schools and colleges 
should undertake to mold character and to hold 
always before the mind the’ desirability and, 
indeed, the necessity of such virtues. 

Forestry, the speaker said, is not a trade but 
a profession and its foundation must be broad. 
The modern forester should have a maximum 
of practical training. During his apprentice- 
ship at least he will be required to direct men 
in field work and to do this successfully he 
should know his job thoroly, the best prepara- 
tion being the performance of the work itself 
with his own hands. 

_ Forestry, Dean Moon said, while it is an art, 
is also a business; ‘‘we must not only grow 
trees, but we must see that they are utilized 
efficiently and economically. If we can not 
utilize trees at profit, why grow them? The 
cycle of production, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion must be complete and each step carried on 
at a profit. We, at Syracuse, from the very 
establishment of the College of Forestry, have 


considered utilization as one of the corner 
stones of forestry.’’ 

Such a practical forester as the dean de- 
scribed could aid in promoting a wider accept- 
ance of the proposal to reforest idle lands by 
selling the public the idea of its practical value. 
The forester, he said, should be an evangelist, 
preaching forestry on all occasions. All meth- 
ods of publicity, popular education, by means 
of the press are needed, so that the general 
public, citizens of today, as well as all high 
school boys and girls who are to become the 
citizens of tomorrow, will realize the essential 
facts regarding the necessity of growing timber 
for future use. 

The dean summarized investigations made in 
New York State that show the magnitude of 
the freight bill paid by the wood industries 
of the State owing to the necessity of shipping 
in wood that might as well be produced at home. 
He referred to the fact that the scarcity of wood 
supplies in New York State is gradually put- 
ting the wood manufacturing plants, furniture 
factories, excelsior, and agricultural imple- 
ment plants out of business. The remaining 
2,200 mills within the State expended $78,000,- 
000 for materials of which $67,000,000 was for 
forest products bought outside of the State. 
A large part of this material, he said, could 
be grown on the forest lands of New York 
State to the benefit of both land owner and 
manufacturer. 


Another phase of the general forestry and 
reforestation movement the speaker said, is that 
of convincing big business that forestry and 
reforestation are financially profitable. He re- 
ferred to statistics recently compiled showing 
that half of the paper mills of New York State 
owned no stumpage whatever and that three- 


fourths of them are at least partly dependent 
upon others for raw material. Of those that 
own standing material only 4 percent have 
enough to last beyond twelve years. The in- 
dustry, he said, will soon be face to face with 
a shortage of domestic stock and this situation 
points to the need of vastly increased produc- 
tion of forest crops on nonagricultural land 
whether publicly or privately owned. Many of 
the paper companies, he said, are already es- 
tablishing nurseries, but in most cases they 
plant only a small percentage of what they cut 
over. In the work of reforestation, he said, 
the State should lead the way. State nurseries 
should be enlarged and additional funds appro- 
priated for reforestation, so that the State can 
replant the 90,000 acres it owns in need of 
planting within a relatively short time. Private 
owners, he said, will in that way be encouraged 
to pursue a similar course. Such a group, he 
said, as was present at the conference, should 
do much toward promoting reforestation, and 
each should pledge his interest and effort in 
making such an extended reforestation project 
an accomplished fact. 


“ AUTUMN ” 
[Contributed ] 


An artist passing by last night 
Colored the woods in wild delight; 

Gave the maple a flaming red, 
Lightly touched the poplar’s head 

With a bright and vivid amber hue. 


The pines received a deeper blue, 
While the paper birch below the hill, 
Always white, seems whiter still. 
And at the dawn He flooded the wood 
With autumn sunlight, and called it good. 
8 
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Use of Lumber for Ice Houses 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Nov. 27.—Speaking 
before the Eastern Ice Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on Nov. 17, Dudley F. Holtman, con- 
struction engineer, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, discussed the properties of 
wood, types of construction, and specifications, 
all in relation to the use of lumber in the con- 
struction of ice storage houses. He spoke in 
part as follows: 


Low Conductivity of Wood 


The insulating qualities of wood are pretty 
generally known, but the figures which I will give 
will bring home the fact that as a material lumber 
is very well suited for construction in which low 
conductivity is an important factor. Assuming 
the conductivity of silver to be 1.0 (and silver is 
usually taken as a base in making conductivity 
comparisons), the conductivity of wood is .003. 
In other words, lumber,’ measuring perpendicular 
to the grain, has about five times as good insulat- 
ing qualities as cement mortar, or concrete, and 
five hundred times as good insulating qualities as 
iron or steel. 

Dry, well-seasoned wood should, of course, be 
used, for wet wood is a better conductor of heat 
than dry wood. This is due to the fact that the 
conductivity of water, tho considerably less 
than the conductivity of silver, is higher than the 
conductivity of wood fiber. When wood fiber is 
saturated with water its conductivity will be 
greater than it is when the wood fiber is well sea- 
soned and dry. Since dry lumber conducts heat 
less readily than wet lumber, heartwood is a 
desirable requirement, especially since from the 
very nature of things the lumber will be subject 
ta dampness and moisture after it is in place. 
Conductivity increases also as the density of the 
wood increases, for the dense, heavy material con- 
tains fewer air spaces than the lighter, more rapid 
growing wood. ‘The increase in conductivity, due 
to density, is so slight, however, that I would 
not wish to give you the impression that I recom- 
mend the use of light weight material for lumber 
used structurally in this type of building. 


Satisfactory Type of Construction 


Recently a type of construction has been adopted 
which has proved very satisfactory, in fact, so 
satisfactory that the wooden ice storage house 
with wood insulation is practically as efficient as 
the fireproof ice storage house with cork insulation, 
and the price is much less. The construction 
which is used is about as follows: 

Two by twelve inch studs are used as in the old 
type of construction, but these studs are coated 
with liquid asphalt. Two layers of sheathing with 
two layers of waterproofed insulation paper be- 
tween is placed on both sides of the studs. The 
insulation which is placed between the studs is 
more in the form of shavings than sawdust—often 
the two are mixed. The roof construction, too, is 
much the same as in the old type construction, 
with the exception that at the ceiling the shavings 
are not covered but left exposed. Two layers of 
sheathing with two layers of insulation paper 
between are placed under the joists. 

With this type of construction, it is not possible 
for moisture to pass into the insulation and where 
shavings are kept free from moisture they are 
very effective; rot does not occur in the lumber 
and the life of the building is very materially 
lengthened. These houses are built 30 to 40 
feet in height and in widths up to 60 feet. The 
modern tendency seems to be to have houses built 
in multiples of 30 feet in width. With this ar- 
rangement, one part of the house can be emptied 
without disturbing the ice in the other part. 


Specifying Suitable Grades of Lumber 


In order to secure material that is suitable for 
the eo of the walls, roof, and other parts 
of the building, it is essential for the purchaser 
to know something about the characteristics of 
structural timber. 

It is a problem to know whether to order select 
structural, merchantable, or square edge and 
sound southern pine, selected common or No. 1 
common, Douglas fir or prime merchantable, or 
standard — from the regions in Florida, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for the layman to appreciate the difference between 
the various grades of common lumber. 

Without going into a discussion of the merits 
of various grades, I should like to speak about 
some of the basic characteristics which should be 
given consideration in selecting lumber or timber 
for structural uses. It has been found from in- 
tensive series of tests that the strength of wood 
depends on density, defects, and moisture, so that 
it becomes necessary to find some visual method 
of classifying timbers according to the degree in 
which they are influenced by these _ factors. 
Plotted graphs based upon the results of tests 
indicate that as the specific gravity or dry weight 
increases the strength also increases in a fairly 
uniform manner. Density, however, is a factor 
that can not be determined from inspection, so it 
becomes necessary to find some method of estimat- 
ing it. This is done by making use of the varying 
proportion of summerwood (the hard dark part 
of the annual ring) and springwood (the light soft 
part of the ring) in different timbers. 


Relative Detriment of Various Defects 


The influence of knots, checks, shakes, and 
crooked grain on the strength of structural timber 
depends upon the character, size, and location of 


such defects. The most dangerous knots in a 
beam from the standpoint of strength are those 
on the lower side near the middle of the span. 
The next most dangerous knots are those on the 
upper side near the middle of the span. Knots 
along the center line of the height of the beam, 
in general, have but little effect upon the strength. 
Checks and shakes have greater or less weakening 
effect according to the proximity to the center 
horizontal plane due to their tendency to weaken 
the resistance of the beam to horizontal shear. 
The effect of crooked grain on the strength de- 
pends on its degree, and, like knots, it is most 
serious when near the center of the beam on the 
lower side. 

I shall not discuss the question of suitable 
species for lining or insulating purposes more than 
to say that ash is very suitable for such use be- 
cause of its high insulating qualities. Cypress is 
also used extensively because besides having good 
insulating qualities it is lasting. Birch may also 
be mentioned as suitable wood, along with cork 
pine and poplar. 
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Mexican Forests Contain Great Wealth 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 25.—Some inter- 
esting data concerning the great wealth con- 
tained in the forests of Mexico has been re- 
ceived by the foreign trade department of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. It is esti- 
mated that the area of first-class timber lands 
is approximately 25,000,000 acres. 

It is reported that lumber operations are 
again being resumed on a fairly ambitious 
scale in Mexico, with many new and enlarged 
mills being constructed. That the lumber in- 
dustry of Mexico is to soon enter upon a new 
era of development, both in pine and spruce as 
well as in the tropical hardwoods, is the gist 
of the information reaching here. There is at 
present a small movement of Mexican hard- 
woods and cabinet woods to Los Angeles and 
other Pacific coast ports, and this is expected 
to be considerably accelerated in the near 
future. 

Pine and spruce forests occur in central 
and northern Mexieo at heights of 8,000 to 
12,000 feet above sea level. In one section of the 
State of Durango, a recent survey showed over 
5,000,000,000 feet of commercial pine and spruce 
said to compare favorably with similar timber 
in the United States and Canada as regards 
quality, diameter and extreme length of clear 
body. Another tract in the northern part of 
the State, estimated at over 4,500,000 acres, is 
said to contain 10,000;000,000 feet of the same 
quality of timber. 

Mexican white cedar is found generally all 
over northwestern Mexico. It is similar to 
Douglas fir in texture, but does not grow as 
large or as straight. Mexican red cedar is of 
an even grain, long and clear of knots, and 
is used extensively for lead pencils and cigar 
boxes. There are great mahogany resources 
in Mexico, altho production of this timber has 
only begun. Ebony is found along both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, altho large trees 
with sound hearts are getting scarce. Logwood 
is found on the west coast of Mexico. Another 
decay-resisting wood found in western Mexico 
is rosewood, which is well adapted to construc- 
tion of all kinds where strength and durability 
are essential. Lignum vitae, which is plentiful 
on the western coast, is regarded as one of 
the hardest and most reliable of Mexican woods. 
Zapote mamey and zapote chico are among the 
most valuable varieties of Mexican hardwoods. 
The smaller variety supplies a sap which is the 
chicle of commerce. The wood resembles wal- 
nut in appearance, takes a beautiful finish, and 
is commonly used in Mexico for the finest fur- 
niture. Zapote chico has been found very 
good for piling construction. 

Other varieties of Mexican woods little known 
to the American trade are zapotillo, beautiful 
white wood used for interior decorating; grana- 
dilla, rich reddish brown in color with dark 
wave-line markings and used for furniture; 
maccaya, resembling hickory and used consider- 
ably by the Indians for wagon work; meuto, 
trucha, amapa blanca—heavy woods considered 
as reliable ship building materials. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION on Oct. 1 totaled 
$4,516,000,000, compared with $4,394,000,000 a 
month before, making the per capita circula- 
tion $41 compared with $39.93 the month be- 
fore and $42.99 a year ago. 


Washington Forest Fire Data 


OtyMPIA, WASH., Nov. 25.—Fred E. Pape, 
State supervisor of forestry, has just com- 
pleted the figures covering the forest fires of 
1922 for the entire State of Washington. He 
has added to his totals figures covering the 
highway patrol and the national forests. On 
this basis, there were 1219 fires in the area 
controlled by the State supervisor, 60 fires on 
the highways, and 452 fires in the national 
forests—a grand total of 1,731. The total 
area burned over in State forests was 406,371 
acres, and in national forests, 29,686 acres—an 
aggregate of 436,057 acres. 


Mr. Pape’s report contains the following 
totals respecting the State forests; Merchant- 
able timber killed, 213,707,000 feet; merchant- 
able timber destroyed, 99,466,000 feet; logs 
destroyed 75,728,000 feet. 


Figures covering loss and damage to property 
are: Value of timber destroyed, $338,855; 
value of logs destroyed, $444,368; lumbering 
equipment, $660,796.70; settlers and others, 
$302,148. Total loss and damage, $1,746,167.70. 
The total loss in damage in the national forests 
was $105,048.76—making the grand total $1,- 
851,216.46. The fire fighting cost, private, was 
$466,010.27. 

The 1,279 fires in the State area are classified 
as follows: 


PT ECE CTT OCCT CCC ET ET TT 
Logging locomotives 
Ra 


CEI sc dive ccuddeccanuaaaeels 111 
eo errr rere err rere 182 
Do me Ree errercererre ce 28 
I wads a adee ews kha a Whe de adwagaied 83 
oN ene ore 110 
Carelessness with matches................. 6 
Re CEES dc wedidadnciadetaceewademad 43 
Wc ccccescanddaacanedenudae 10 
Cope POWERS gc vcincdacscedcawceds 17 
PIN Fs kde acdc cidlidsececwectokewata 36 
RENEE 6 6G wba cee nwadewudiaancadaua’ 81 
Be ree rr Tee or ee 33 
SEE Cc cdd inna cee sas waeatemataked 83 
UI eee cnncunvanwendeddacaseneewews 254 
DIE vcs cadeadwddeaketnddaaanawaa 66 


The 452 fires in the United States reserva- 
tion and forests are classified as follows: 


DE Sacirkd ec bee ih dkeawdnae ace annmua id 150 
CRIS 4 gk ada Chee pe edvecdupieenenaue 100 
I ald Sakae asc aie ee a alae wed ula eee wae 74 
SR wares dc cea wadeew ea veaw ee enee een 64 
PC 6 at ada a bale caeeaedeecetaaws 23 
fT OPEC CCPC ECT CURT ee CT re 17 
be Oe rrr 4 
1 er er ct 1 
Bo, ee ee res 1 
VO” Gdcadecatareedwag advacodmagwas 1 
PUNO kc cucu decent qcerieueccseanane 17 


The total of $466,010.27 listed as fire fighting 
costs, private, does not include any cost incurred 
either by the State or by organized incorporated 
fire protective associations. All told, the statis- 
tics prove that the fire season of 1922 was one 
of the most expensive and disastrous ever known, 
strongly emphasizing the point that if it had 
not been for the protective agencies the grand 
total of losses would have been calamitous in 
the extreme. 


Awards Spruce Bud Worm Control Prize 


MonTREAL, QUE., Nov. 27.—Frank J. D. Barn- 
jum, timber land operator, who formerly main- 
tained headquarters in Boston, Mass., and is 
now located at 707 Birks Building, in this city, 
recently offered a $5,000 prize, open to the 
world, for a satisfactory method of control of 
the spruce bud worm. The prize has been 
awarded to O. Schierbeck, forest engineer with 
Price Bros. (Ltd.), of Quebec. Mr. Barnjum 
and his committee in charge of the award were 
so pleased with Mr. Schierbeck’s ideas that they 
have arranged for the printing of his treatise 
on the control of the spruce bud worm, bark 
beetle and borer. 

In the interest of the conservation of the 
remaining timber supply of the United States 
Mr. Barnjum has announced that he will mail 
copies of this treatise, free of charge, to bona 
fide timber land owners, foresters or entomol- 
ogists, upon request addressed to his office here 
and stating whether the applicant is land owner, 
forester or entomologist. The able work by 
Mr. Schierbeck is expected to be off the press 
by the end of this month. 
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LETTERS FROM THE MAIL OF A WHOLESALER 


The Story of Southern No. 135,863—Continued from Nov. 18 Issue 


; New ORLEANS, La., July 8, 1921. 

J. L. GREEN, 

Riverside, Miss. 

Dear Sir: We have your letter of July 6, also 
Mr. McElroy’s, and hope our experience on Southern 
No. 135,863 will be valuable to us all in the long 
run. The file on this car prompts us to write in 
full our observations of hardwood inspection. We 
are sending copy to Mr. McElroy, and intend 
keeping copies to send to all our inspectors and to 
new men as they come in. So this letter is not 
to be taken as a “jacking-up” but to get before 
you our views in full and some observations and 
suggestions that we know will be valuable if 
carried out. 

We believe that every mill should have com- 
petent inspectors, ship their own lumber and guar- 
antee it. They ship their pine on their own 
grades; we have never been able to see why they 
do not handle their hardwoods the same. Many 
millmen never learn the grades of the hardwood 
they manufacture, and it is no news to you that 
many mills manufacture 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet 
of hardwood per year without a man on the job 
that knows how to grade a single hardwood species, 
and the sawyer, edger and trimmermen do nut 
know the technic of manufacturing the hard- 
woods. It goes on the yard and the yard men 
know less about it. Since so much of it is handled 
this way and we are in the business of handling 
it we have to make the most and the best of it. 
But we are crazy if we keep on taking it up and 
losing money on it. The sales manager does not 
know hardwood and he tries to sell at a mill run 
price. He knows his costs and figures if it costs 
him $23 to make and he gets $30 mill run he is all 
right. Finally because we have some orders booked 
we must fill we agree to pay $30 and it averages 
us about $27; or if we buy it on grade, the very 
fact that they do not know makes them always 
suspicious and on the alert for an argument over 
the hardwood inspection. I am writing particu- 
larly of the pine man who makes hardwood, and 
I am going to get to the matter of inspection 
later. I do not see why they saw any hardwood— 
that is many of them—because it is a bone of con- 
tention from the time they put the saw in the 
tree until it is shipped away from the yard. I am 
citing these conditions to bring them plainly before 
our men who are in the business of buying and 
inspecting this class of stock. Whether justly or 
not hardwood inspectors are suspected and 
maligned by pine men, whereas if they would meet 
each other half way a better relation can easily 
exist between them. I have seen a big pine mill, 
sawing some hardwood, where they will have an 
ordinary nigger grading the pine as it passes thru 
the planer about 250 a minute, and is shot on into 
the car, where the shipping clerk checks it, for 
measure, but seldom checks the nigger for grade. 
The nigger gets $2.50 a day, or if he is what:-they 
call “‘The best grader in the South’—and every mill 
has one, just as they have the best filer, the best 
sawyer and the best planing mill man—he may 
get $3. All right, along comes a hardwood in- 
spector—a professional man in a sense, whose 
earning capacity is $200 to $300 a month. He is 
to grade some hardwood that has been cut and 
slashed and uneconomically handled every time 
it has been touched, but now that it is to be 
shipped it is very valuable. If sellers check with him 
they argue on every board, and if they do not 
check they suspect him of being a thief, and are 
watching every chance to catch him up. The big 
boss himself will quite frequently come out and take 
a look at the hardwood shipping, and as he handled 
some hardwood once in Michigan before he came 
South, he will raise an argument over throwing 
out a No. 3 common oak board, which is worth 
less than $10 a thousand and should have been left 
in the slab pile, but since because of carelessness 
and ignorance, it is in the lumber pile, he wants 
it shipped. And he argues about it, and accuses 
the hardwood men of being all robbers, thus wast- 
ing his time and yours. Meantime the nigger 
grades right on. If he puts No. 1 common in the 
No. 2 car that is all right. I claim the average 
mill puts up a 10 percent better grade of pine than 
it will give you of hardwood, in proportion to the 
rules under which each is graded. This is because 
of its wrong and unfortunate attitude toward 
the hardwood man. 

Now since mills won’t have their own inspector 
and we are up against these conditions I am going 
to give you my idea of handling them, and of 
inspection generally. 

Know THE RuLns: In _the first place, know 
your rules, and then apply them as reasonably and 
as conscientiously as you can. Put up a con- 
sistently good grade. We want to carry out our 
policy of getting the price and putting up the 
grade. The mills will respect’ you if you stand up 


for a consistently good grade, but you must know 
what you are doing and be able to show them 
that what you are getting is only what is justly 
due you and what they have sold you and are 
expected to deliver. I used to find it good work to 
read over the rules each time I started on some 
other wood. If I have been grading oak for a 
week and then get on cypress, I read again the 
cypress rules, thus keeping them fresh in my mind. 
If I call a board a select that looks to the millman 
like an FAS I take time to show him in the best 
of spirit just why I have called it a select, and 
if I have the percentages of sap admitted or 
excluded in FAS right on my tongue’s end it makes 
him feel better about it, knowing that I am grading 
from knowledge of the rules, as well as from 
experience. Whether you are grading our lumber, 
or taking up stock for our account from some 
other mill, we want you to put up a strictly good 
grade, according to your best judgment. We do 
not want any grade manipulation, as it has been 
pretty well demonstrated that nothing is ever 
gained by it, and if we can’t handle lumber on a 
legitimate margin without trying to make our 
profit by manipulation we are going to leave it 
alone. 

MEASURE: We want all fractions called back 
rather than up. We want to give our customers 
a liberal measure, and have our cars over-run a 
hundred feet or so rather than be short. We have 
seen two men differ as much as 700 feet in 
measuring the same car, and both of them sup- 
posed to be honest and disinterested. We cannot 
see the sense in this. Every time you start on a 
new pile measure the length of the first board to 
see that the length is right. I once shipped a 
car that was two inches short of standard lengths 
on every board. The customer discovered it and 
I was a couple of thousand feet short on a valuable 
car. It was as bad as your worms in Southern 
No. 135,863. On investigation we found the trim- 
mer was not extending the right length by four 
inches, as the proper length is two inches over the 
standard. Therefore, see that your lengths are 
right, and if you know the lengths and watch 
the matter of fractions carefully there is no rea- 
son why the measure of our cars should not 
stand up. This is a simple matter but many 
arguments and complications arise over this 
measure business which can as well be avoided 
by proper care on the part of the inspector. Just 
this last week we had a kick on one of Ewing’s 
cars which he took up on Blackwell’s yard by 
himself. The mill did not bother him at all. His 
grade was O. K. but he fell short in his measure 
271 feet which we lose, and on a price of $80 
delivered customer deducts $21.68 from our in- 
voice. We do not see any sense nor reason in this 
kind of business. 

TIME: ‘Take more time on your cars. Better 
take two days to load a car right, than hurry 
thru it in one, in order to catch the next train, and 
then have it turned down on us in New York or 
Chicago. You are out to ship lumber and inspect 
it and load it right and in accordance with orders, 
and we would rather have you get forward ten to 
fifteen cars a month and have them all pass with 
a minimum of kicks, than to get out twenty-five 
to thirty hurriedly and have us in hot water all 
the time settling kicks caused by your carelessness. 
The “next train” has cost lumber firms millions of 
dollars. Stay until your car is finished and the 
last board is in.it and then you do not have to 
put up an alibi if it comes up wrong. If an order 
ealls for 15,000 feet put 15,000 in it if it is 
possible. In fact, unless otherwise specified, we 
like large cars, and wish our men to take time to. 
load all they reasonably can in their cars. The 
mills want you to load fast and get out quantity, 
and it worries some of them more to see a nigger 
waiting on a hardwood inspector, than it does to 
have a car rejected by a collect telegram. By 
taking time we do not mean fool around, but keep 
plugging away, satisfying yourself on each board 
before you pass it. The place to settle kicks is at 
the mill. If you take time to judge each board 
properly you can still handle an average of 15,000 
feet a day with which most any reasonable mill 
will be satisfied. 

APPLYING THE RULES: I believe it is a good 
rule to grade lumber by the process of elimination. 
Some boards are so plain that there is no question 
about them. The decision as to where they belong 
is spontaneous and indubitable; but as to those that 
are questionable: Decide first if they are clear 
boards ; if not they are select; if not they are No. 1 
common ; if not they are No. 2 common; if not they 
are No. 3 common and so on. This is done much 
quicker than it is written. To make this clearer: 
If a board is free from all defects the decision 
is whether it is heart or sap; if all heart it is a 
good board and there is no question about it. 


If it contains sap, a knowledge of the rules easily 
determines whether the percentage of sap leaves 
it in the good or drops it to select. If it contains 
sap and knots too, then the decision is whether it 
contains too many defects to remain in the select 
or has to drop to common. I believe there is no 
such thing as a line board. If I am in doubt 
about whether a board is a No. 1 or No. 2 common, 
it is a No. 2 common every time. That is where 
the buyer is going to put it, and that is where 
the original inspector ought to put it. It is just 
like right and wrong. If you are in doubt whether 
a thing is right or wrong, I wager it is wrong 
every time. This thing of putting what are called 
line boards in the grade above instead of the grade 
below is what is the matter with the application 
of the lumber rules today. The seller puts them 
up and the buyer puts them down. I, as an un- 
biased dealer and judge, self appointed, of course, 
say put them down. In other words, if you are 
putting up a grade of No. 1 common, let every 
board stand on its own bottom as No. 1 common, 
and not try to explain away a thousand feet of 
doubtful boards on the ground that the remainder 
of the car is such a high grade, and those doubtful 
ones are in such good company they should pass. 
That makes me sick. They should all pass. One 
apple makes the whole barrel rotten. We do not 
want FAS in our cars of No. 1 common any more 
than we do No. 2 common. In fact, the consumer 
decides a certain grade works with the least waste 
for his requirements. He does not get enough 
more out of a better grade to enable him to pay 
more money for it, hence he will not permit a 
certain percentage of better stock to offset the 
same percent of “below-grade.” A good consistent 
even grade is what the majority of firms want, and 
they want what they order and not what the mill 
happens to have, and if you give it to them you 
will get compliments instead of kicks. We have 
mills on our books that ship this kind of grade 
all the time. They are as high as the deuce on 
price, but they will sure give you the grade after 
you get the order closed with them. Result: They 
can get the price because their customers know 
they really need not reinspect their cars, because 
they are right both for grade and measure. 
WIDTHS AND LENGTHS: Watch your widths and 
lengths, and do not permit more short or narrow 
stock than the rules covering that grade permit. 
Many inspectors are careless in this respect. They 
load the piles and trust to luck on percentages. 
Lots of times inspectors think the fellows who 
sit in offices are some kind of dern fools and 
theorists and all they have to do is write a lot 
of strings on orders that can not be carried out 
by the fellow out on the job up against the actual 
physical conditions. He may be all of that but 
you hired out to fill his orders, and if you can not 
fill them the way he puts them to you, drop him a 
line or call him up and then if he says go ahead 
your skirts are clean. Don’t load stock over 16 
feet long without permission. Many of our cus- 
tomers put their stock crossways in their kilns 
and the kilns are built for nothing over 16 feet, 
hence longer stock balls them up. Furthermore 
stock longer than 16 feet is not admitted in the 
present rules. Make a ten and an eight out of 
them. Or if you have plenty of short stock already, 
cut off two feet of the worst end, and make 16’s out 
of them. It may take your time and you may have 
to stay one day longer on that account, but we 
are trying to show you that you had better stay 
a week to get a car right than to load it in a 
day and get it balled up. A rejected car costs 
us more than your time for several weeks. A 
lost customer because of your carelessness costs 
us more than we can calculate in time or money. 
Dry Stock: You will be surprised when we tell 
you that one of our worst troubles is getting stock 
dry. The mills naturally want to move it and get 
their money out of it. Yet they do not want to 
guarantee weights. They say it is dry and that 
settles it, and they want their money f.o.b. with 
no afterclaps. Our own inspectors in their anxiety 
to get shipments forward are often persuaded into 
shipping stock entirely too soon with the result 
that the profit on which we figure goes to the 
railroad, the customer is dissatisfied because he 
wanted to use it promptly, and the whole deal is 
unwise, unpleasant, unprofitable and unsatisfactory. 
We recently had an inspector named Seward who 
bought some cypress for us on a profit-sharing 
basis. He was a competent inspector, but he 
shipped that stock almost stark green. He needed 
money badly himself, but the result of that deal 
was that out of five cars, one was rejected out- 
right by customer; the freight was so great we 
could not rehandle it and the charges consumed it 
and we lost it entirely. The other four cars went 
each one to a different customer and each one had 
to stack the stock and charged us an average of 
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$2 a thousand, besides making us carry it four 
months. Why Seward did that we can not make 
out. Green stock is a sure loser. What the rail- 
road does not get in weight the customer will 
get in charges for stacking and time. I will tell 
you a good rule on lumber, that is ordinary hard- 
wood and cypress; if it has been on sticks a month 
_for each one-quarter of an inch in thickness it is 
all right. Thus 4/4 four months, 5/4 five months, 
and so on. This is an ideal, however. The con- 
ditions have to govern and your common sense 
should be used, but don’t ship any 2-inch cypress 
in ninety Gays and expect to get by with it for dry 
stock. It will weigh four pounds to the foot and 
be rejected by customer for green as soon as he 
sees the freight bill. 


You might think some of the things I am writing 
are so plain and so simple that any one who goes 
out as a lumber inspector would not need any such 
admonitions. They are simple and should be un- 
necessary, but lumber inspectors just naturally 
won’t do what they know is right. They take 
too much for granted. They think this should go 
and that should go and the customer is a technical 
son-of-a-gun if he kicks on this, until they get 
entirely out of the bounds of business reason. If 
you can not put up the grade you are not an in- 
spector but an impostor. If you can not load the 
orders like they read you should not load them at 
all, but go in the office like a man and tell them 


about it, or if you are out on the road write them 
the conditions you will have to change. If there 
is any thing I hate more than another, and a thing 
that is so entirely unnecessary, it is for an in- 
spector to load a car entirely different ‘from the 
way I instructed him, and then I have to pass this 
all on to my customer and beg him to overlook it 
and please take care of the car and all that kind 
of stuff. 

We will get the price. You put up the grade. 
Load the orders like they read, and settle the 
kicks at the mill. Yours for better grades, 

HigH GRADE LUMBER Co. 


Ask Authority to Sell Timber 


ORANGE, TEx., Nov. 27.—J. O. Sims and G. 
W. Brown, receivers for the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., Saturday petitioned the Federal court 
at Beaumont for authority to sell 10,000 acres 
of land, on which there is standing approxi- 
mately 83,000,000 feet of southern pine and 
hardwood timber. All the land and timber 
included in the application is located in New- 
ton County, Texas, and the receivers point 
out that much of* the land is owned by other 


parties, that the Miller-Link Lumber Co. owns 
only the timber thereon, and that these tim- 
ber rights expire in 1927, giving only a lim- 
ited time in which to get the timber cut. 
Judge Estes signed an order setting Nov. 29 
as the date for hearing the petition, at which 
time it was expected he would fix a date for 
holding the sale. The receivers have fixed an 
upset price of $325,000 for these holdings, 
altho it is expected they will bring much more 
at competitive bidding, as did the three mills 
and the Louisiana timber holdings of the com- 
pany, upon which an upset price of $600,000 
was fixed and for which the Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, bid $787,500. At 
the upset price for the Newton County lands, 
this will make a total realization on the assets. 
of the company of $1,112,500. Costs of ad- 
ministering the receivership and expenses in- 
eurred since the mills ceased to operate, bring 
the liabilities of the company to around 
$1,400,000. The company still owns other 
Texas properties, including some valuable 
land in the Orange County oil field, realiza- 
tion upon which, it is believed, will bring the 
assets up to if not beyond the total of lia- 
bilities. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALERS’ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The executive committee of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association held an impor- 
tant meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Friday, Nov. 24, at which the following 
were present: 

Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., president 
and chairman. 

L. Shepherd, of Montgomery, Ala., regional 
vice president. 

Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, regional 
vice president. 

. R. Gloor, of St. Louis, Mo., 
president. 

M. G. Truman, of Chicago, director. 

S. M. Masters, of St. Louis, Mo., director. 

Frank H. Burnaby, of Chicago, treasurer. 

L. R. Putman, of Chicago, directing manager. 

Fred Larkins, of Chicago, assistant secretary. 

R. W. Mackie, of Chicago, auditor. 

A review of the general affairs of the asso- 
ciation showed that the finances were in sound 
condition and the membership was increasing 
at a satisfactory rate. These facts and the 
splendid results obtained thru the organization’s 
efforts caused a feeling of optimism and enthu- 
siasm to pervade the executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Hinckley reported on the 
progress of the central committee 
formed to earry out the standardi- 
zation and simplification program 
in conjunction with Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, and at the re- 
quest of the central committee, an 
advisory committee, consisting of 
L. Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman; Phil Lanier, New Orle- 
ans, La., and Arthur E. Lane, New 
York City, was appointed to co- 
operate with Mr. Hinckley in get- 
ting a proper representation of the 
wholesale branch of the business 
into this work. Mr. Putman re- 
ported that the assessment of the 
. American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation for its share toward the 
expenses of the central committee 
had been paid in full. 

In regard to suggestions made some time 
ago that members handling different woods 
should be divided into divisions with reference 
to the wood handled by each member, and that 
the manner of representation on the board of 
directors of the association be changed from the 
five regions into which the United States nas 
been divided to a method whereby the different 
woods would be represented, the members of 
the executive committee were divided on the 
matter and it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of Max Myers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman; John R. O’Neill, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, to make 
further investigation and report on the subject. 


Adopt Plan to Issue Association Organ 


A discussion has been going on among the 
officers and members of the association for 


regional vice 


some months with reference to the advisability 
of issuing a monthly publication to record the 
activities of the organization. This matter was 
brought to a definite head at Friday’s meeting 
and Mr. Putman was instructed to carry out the 
plan. It was not thought desirable to take 
money from the treasury to finance the publica- 
tion, but a plan proposed by President Wood- 
head, that advertising space in the publication 
be allowed for such members as wish to take 
advantage of it and that the proceeds of such 
advertising be used to defray the cost of print- 
ing and mailing, met with favor and was defi- 
nitely adopted. So enthusiastic was the sup- 
port that before adjournment of the meeting 
sufficient funds were assured to take care of 
the project. A definite policy was determined 
upon to the effect that no advertising would be 
allowed in the publication except from members 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
in good standing. Appreciation of the liberal 
cooperation given by all of the lumber trade 


the guidance of all merchandisers of lumber. 
Transit Car Question 


President Woodhead brought up the matter 
of activities on the part of a few lumbermen 
in the country opposed to the distribution of 
lumber by transit cars. After a full discussion 
of the situation a letter dated Nov. 25, and 
signed by President Woodhead and Directing 
Manager Putman, was mailed to Secretary of 
Commeree Hoover calling his attention to the 
matter. The letter in part follows: 


We beg leave to call to your attention the fact that 
the transit car has been the object of competitive 
attack in the lumber industry for many years and 
that certain elements in the lumber trade have 
assailed the transit car very violently because of 
the competition which the transit car introduces 
in the selling and marketing of lumber. The 
transit car is used by both large and small mill 
organizations. ‘The small mill, however, without 
sales organizations is peculiarly dependent upon 
the use of the transit car. In that connection it 
will interest you to know that by far the greater 
number of mills in the country are small mills and 
that in the aggregate they furnish a very large 

amount of lumber for the consuming 
public. 
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journals was expressed, and it was felt that the 
publication to be issued should in no wis? 
conflict or even compete in any way with the 
trade journals. 

Arbitration Matters 


Mr. Larkins, in reporting for the arbitration 
department stated that the files were heavy. 
The matter of a charge for arbitration 
work was discussed at some length, a definite 
plan along that line being left to the standing 
committee, of which Mr. Hiackley is ehairman. 
The suspension of members who have refused to 
arbitrate, or -to abide by arbitration decisions 
rendered, was brought up and _ instructions 
issued that the names of any such members 
should be dropped from the association roster. 
Mr. Larkins also reported that arbitration deci- 
sions submitted in the past are being compiled 
with a view of printing them in book form for 


R. W. Mackie, Fred Larkins, S. M. Masters, Frank 
M. G. Truman, G. R. 


We beg leave also to call to 
your attention that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Su- 
preme Court have both held that the 
reconsignment privilege is of great 
value to the public and should be pre- 
served. In the marketing of lumber 
fhe benefits of reconsignment are per- 
formed practically entirely by the 
transit car. Any limitation of its 
proper use operates to restrict this 
public benefit which the courts of the 
land, including the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have held to be 
beneficial. 


Repeated efforts have been made by 
competitive interests to hamper, re- 
strict and even abolish the form of 
marketing and distribution which the 
transit car permits. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has only re- 
cently upheld the beneficial uses of 
the transit car. We respectfully call 
these facts to your attention and ask that you 
retain an open mind upon the question until 
all of the facts are presented to you. May we also 
respectfully request that before any action is taken 
which would in any manner affect the transit car 
question we be given an opportunity to be heard. 


The date, place and program for the annual 
convention came in for some discussion, and the 
matter was left for further consideration by 
the executive committee. 


THE THRIFT MOVEMENT is rapidly gaining 
ground in Japan. A feature of the campaign 
is the observance of ‘‘ Economy Day’’ twice a 
month, on which days the people are supposed 
to eliminate every possible expense, even down 
to tea and cigarettes. On those days the bank 
deposits are greatly increased, but the shops 
and theaters suffer heavily. 
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Northeast Missourians Discuss Merchandising— 
“Brass Tacks” Program Wins Praise for Officers 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Moper.y, Mo., Nov. 28.—Merchandise prob- 
lems were the principal subjects of discussion 
at the eleventh annual convention of the North- 
east Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, held 
this afternoon at Moberly. All forms of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship were touched upon. 
The convention was regarded as the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. Mo- 
berly’s hospitality was shown at the outset. 
The meeting was held in the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whose secretary, F. B. Lam- 
son, welcomed the lumbermen. Charles G. Hon, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
the Fayette Lumber Co., then greeted them, 
and a response was made by M. A. Cornell, 
president of the association. 

The convention quickly got down to business. 
Committees on resolutions, nominations and 
next convention were appointed. 


Should Eliminate Unnecessary Expenses 

J. T. Cross, former president of the associa- 
tion and president of the J. T. Cross Lumber 
Co., Moberly, talked on ‘‘The Old and the 
New.’’ He described the operations of new 
machinery and methods as used in the Far West 
in the making of lumber from the sequoia trees, 
centuries old. Mr. Cross visited the West re- 
cently, and spent some time at the mill of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Weed, Calif. While 
sitting at the foot of ‘‘Old Grizzly,’’ Mr. Cross 
said that these thoughts came to him of what 
ethics lumbermen follow in their business: 

The lumberman should, after paying an honest 
and fair living wage to all employees and honest 
expenses, add on a fair profit, and not charge a 
customer more than the goods are worth. He 
should not take advantage of the customer’s neces- 
sities or ignorance. Honest expenses do not in- 
clude the money paid out for salaries for services 
when a customer does not ask for service, aS many 
customers know what they want and have their 
bills all made out; neither should a customer be 
charged for free drayage for other customers when 
he does his own hauling. Neither should the cus- 
tomer who buys what he knows he can use, help 
to pay the losses on customers who take lumber, 
keep it out six months or a year, sometimes in the 
rain, and then return it to the lumber yard. Neither 
should the customer that always pays cash be 
charged for bad accounts and interest on accounts 
overdue. Neither should the customer have to pay 
for help employed in the lumber yard when that 
help must be rushed for a day or so and then 
remain idle for several weeks. Neither should a 
customer be charged for local freight on lumber 
when two or more lumbermen should get together 
and order their lumber in carload lots. These un- 
necessary expenses are burdens to some of our 
customers and should be eliminated by all means by 
all honest lumbermen. 


Principles of Retail Merchandising 


8. W. Arnold, of Mills & Arnold Lumber Co., 
Kirksville, who spoke on ‘‘Merchandising,’’ 
said that the most important thing was to carry 
a well assorted stock. ‘‘The lumber dealer 
must have every item that is called for,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The time is past when he can get the 
customer to wait until material is ordered from 
somewhere else. The customer can order it 
himself from a mail order house, and will.’’ 
The speaker urged that the lumber dealer keep 
a perpetual inventory, so that he may know 
exactly what he has in stock. One of the ad- 
vantages of such an inventory, he said, was that 
it eliminated over-buying, and also furnished 
better proof of loss in case of fire. The ap- 
pearance of the yard, too, was important, a 
well appointed business establishment being 
necessary to success. Under the subject of 
address, Mr. Arnold stressed the importance of 
courtesy to customers. ‘‘Talk to your custom- 
ers,’’ he urged, ‘‘about their own affairs, thus 
getting them in a better humor. Be fair to 
your competitors, figure estimates cheerfully 
whether you know you will or will not get the 
business,’’ he said. Discussing service, he 
urged that dealers know their lines, love their 
work, and lead in all community stunts and en- 
terprises. ‘‘The retail lumber business is a 
building business,’’ he said, ‘‘and in any ciyic 
enterprise to upbuild the town, the lumberman 
should take the lead.’’ Inquiry should be made 


of the financial standing of all applicants for 
credit, and terms of sale should be definitely 
understood and lived up to, Mr. Arnold de- 
clared. His company’s terms of sale are 2 per- 
cent cash in ten days, net thirty days, and 
8 percent interest on accounts after thirty 
days. It insisted that contractors should pay 
the same price for material as anyone else. Mr. 
Arnold said that a lumber dealer could not be 
successful without advertising. He considered 
newspaper advertising the most important and 
had already spent $700 this year so far in such 
mediums. Such things as display windows, cir- 
culars and billboards were recommended. The 
only novelty advertising he could recommend 
was carpenters’ aprons and pencils. These his 
company used. It helped develop farm trade 
by use of circulars. The speaker urged that 
buying be done as material is needed. He 
warned against speculation, saying, ‘‘I do not 
believe the successful lumber merchant is a 
man who will gamble on the market.’’ 

P. P. Naylor, of the agricultural extension 
department, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Relation of the Farmer to 
Other Business Interests,’’ showed that all busi- 
ness depended on the farmer. He pointed out 
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the benefits of scientific agriculture, which was 
farming ‘‘from the ears up.’’ He believed 
that farmers should be organized as other in- 
terests are organized. There should be more 
business in farming. 


Retail Problems Discussed at Roundtable 


P. W. Branton, of Chicago, explained a plan 
service for dealers. 

A. F. Arrington, Keytesville, Mo., led the 
round-table discussion. ‘‘Should sewer pipe 
manufacturers sell contractors,’’ was asked. 
President Cornell believed that manufacturers 
should not sell as cheaply to the contractor as 
they do to the dealer. ‘‘What is the proper 
margin of profit on large jobs of cement?’’ was 
another question. Mr. Waddell asserted it should 
not be less than 5 cents a bag, ‘‘no matter how 
big the job.’’ J. E. Waddell, of Kansas City, 
said it should not be less than 30 cents a bar- 
rel. He said that on account of the Missouri 
road project, many big jobs of cement would 
be sold, and he suggested that all the dealers 
in a town should fill the orders. ‘‘Should we 
buy spring stocks now or wait until later?’’ 
was asked. ‘‘Let it alone,’’ was the advice of 
J. C. Frank, of Madison, and no one else would 
venture an answer. 

Brown Dyer, of Edmonds-Dyer Lumber Co., 
Carrollton, who asked ‘‘ What steps should be 
taken to have young men learn the trades affect- 
ing the lumber dealer,’’ stressed the importance 
of the question, altho neither he nor anyone 


else could offer a solution. He referred to a 
recent article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on the subject. The question of invoicing lum- 
ber at present market or cost price was dis- 
cussed, and it was generally agreed that the 
former method should prevail. 


Getting Profits from Paint Sales 


Extracts from the address of B. B. Cannon, 
director of sales for the Condie-Bray Glass & 
Paint Co., follow: 


Know your local architects, your local con- 
tractors and carpenters and your local painters; 
you may sell but few of them direct but their 
influence and friendship is worth while. And, on 
this subject ef selling the painter, I know that 
many of you who have handled paint have had sad 
experiences with painters, for it is a regrettable 
fact that in some localities in times past some of 
the painters have been men who have made failures 
of everything else and have been inclined to beat 
their bills; but I am glad to say that the standard 
of painters the country over has been improving 
steadily and that we have a better class of men 
than we formerly had. 

However, no matter how poor a credit risk a 
painter is, you can usually get your money for the 
paint you sell him if you don’t give him too much 
rope and too much extension in the matter of 
credits. At the outset of your dealings with one, 
let him understand that he has a certain limit with 
you and that you expect payments to be made 
promptly, according to terms, and see that this 
limit and these terms are lived up to. You will 
never lose money on a painter when you do the 
part of a business man in seeing that he meets 
his obligations ; and, furthermore, you will keep his 
friendship and respect when the idea is established 
with him that you are selling him paint on set 
and definite conditions. Be fair with him and 
demand fairness in return. 


Push the Specialties 


Don’t make your paint department merely 2 
house paint, a barn paint and a lead and oil 
department. While you can make profit out of 
handling these heavier goods, the best profits are 
made in the sale of varnishes, enamels, stains, 
buggy paints, wagon paints, screen enamel, inside 
wall paints, and specialties of this nature, I 
believe that more than 25 percent of the varnish 
that, is sold in the average community is used on 
new work. Who has a better chance of selling 
varnish for this new work than you? 

The women are largely responsible for the pur- 
chase of the small package goods, such as enamels, 
floor paints, stains etc. You can get the women 
to come to your place, no matter what its location, 
if you make the effort to establish a reputation 
for being the paint authority of your community. 

In this matter of handling lead and oil, let me 
say that while the profit is not large, these are 
necessities of a well conducted paint department, 
and you must have them for you want to be able 
to give any man anything that he calls for that 
can be reasonably. expected to be found in a paint 
store. However, in handling lead, establish a 
price for it, and stick to the price. Know that 
your lead is of standard make but don’t stock too 
much at one time. 


Talk Your Goods 


Learn not only to talk the goods you have for 
sale, but learn to talk the value and need of 
painting. Don’t let the people of your community 
believe that painting is a matter of adornment 


only, 

a the knowledge in your community that 
people should paint for the money it saves them; 
that it is insurance against decay; that it has a 
psychological value in developing the standards of 
living; that it has a hygienic value affecting not 
only the human beings who live in the houses, but 
the lower animals that are quartered in the barns, 
stables and sheds. A man who has well painted 
premises, unconsciously holds his head a little 
higher than he would otherwise; unknowingly he 
increases his bank account; without being aware 
of it, perhaps, his family is more contented and 
happier. 

The people, as they become more enlightened 
and more educated, are aware of these facts and 
this is one of the reasons why more paint is going 
to be used every year. Do your share of this 
work of education; the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers are doing their part. 

All of you are acquainted with the splendid 
work that has been done during the last ten years 
thru the National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau. This work has resulted in the in- 
creased sale of paints and varnishes. Also it has 
sold lumber, hardware, seeds, disinfectants, tools, 
and a host of things needed to clean up and 
paint up. fs 

Join in and codperate with the clean up and 
paint up campaigns. If someone else does not 
start a campaign in your town every year, start 
the ball a-rolling yourself, 


Codperation in Lumber Business 


W. L. Henry, secretary and treasurer of the 
Willhite Lumber Co., St. Louis, traced the 
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various steps necessary to codperation in the 
lumber business. He said: 

In the first place, there must be codperation be- 
tween the manufacturer or the wholesaler and the 
retailer, as to the placing of the orders. Next, 
the mill must codperate with the sales office in 
the shipment of the material as ordered, as 
promptly as conditions warrant. Then the whole- 
saler or manufacturer, as the case may be, should 
trace the car and use every possible means to ex- 

edite its movement to destination, thereby enlist- 
ng the aid of the a companies in the 
cooperation necessary for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the transaction. : 

When the shipment reaches destination, the 
retailer must begin his cojperation by unloading 
as promptly as possible to avoid demurrage, re- 
garding which there might be some dispute, but, 
chiefly, to release the car and get it back into 
service as quickly as possible, thereby codperat- 
ing with the railroads in an effort to relieve the 
ear situation. 2 

If the shipment checks out satisfactorily, the 
next step is to remit in accordance with the terms 
of sale, which closes that transaction, so far as 
the sales office and his relation to the retailer on 
that particular shipment is concerned. 

Mr. Henry pleaded for codperation in the 
matter of settlement of claims and the applica- 
tion of the rule of reason. He continued: 

If the retailer takes the position that he “can’t 
use it at any price,’ or the sales office that, even 
admitting it is off grade, it must be accepted at 
the usual list difference between the grade ordered 
and what was received regardless of the fact that 
the retailer may have something he does not carry 
in stock, and for which he must create a market, 
fit is rather difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution and adjustment. Naturally, where a 
retail dealer accepts lumber of a grade which he 
does not usually carry in stock, it is not worth as 
much to him, by a large margin, as to some 
dealer in some other locality who has an estab- 
lished trade for it, and all of this should be taken 
into consideration in handling claims. 

Mr. Henry said that the next step in codper- 
ation is the working with the contractor and 
the ultimate consumer. 

C. W. Hestwood of Kansas City, spoke on 
*¢The best advertising for retail lumbermen.’’ 
He said that personal contact was the best, cir- 
cular letters next, altho newspapers were the 
most important. 

R. V. Oldham, traveling agent of the Wa- 
bash railroad, Moberly, discussed ‘‘Transpor- 
tation.’’ He pleaded for codperation in the 
loading and unloading of cars, and explained 
the troubles of the railroads as a result of the 
strikes. 

The convention then adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its sorrow for the death of James R. 
‘Moorehead, late secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and a member of 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. 

Thanks to the officers of the association and 
the local committees for their successful ef- 
forts in behalf of the convention were then 
passed. As a reward for their splendid efforts 
in preparing such a fine program, M. A. Cornell 
was reélected president and O. R. Butts, man- 
ager at Moberly for the C. J. Harris Lumber 
Co., was reélected secretary. 


THE BANQUET 


Charles W. Spiess, a director of the Julius 
‘Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, acted as toast- 
master at the banquet, which was held in the 
Merchants’ Hotel. Many ladies were present 
‘at the banquet. Mrs. George Roth was chair- 
man of the ladies’ committee. The only speaker 
was Douglas Malloch, Lumberman Poet, AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, who gave his fa- 
smous lecture on ‘‘Sinners I Have Met,’’ which 
made a tremendous hit. 

The convention will meet next year in Kirks- 
‘ville, Mo. 


Sash and Door Man Joins Hoo-Hoo 


STILLWATER, MINN., Nov. 27.—Following the 
concatenation at Minneapolis last Wednesday, 
Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood and Par- 
son Simpkin, chaplain, of the Concatenated 
“Order of Hoo-Hoo, came to South Stillwater 
Thursday on invitation of Fred C. Andersen, 
president of the Andersen Lumber Co. Oppor- 
‘tunity was afforded to visit the plant of the 
Andersen company, one of the largest manufac- 
turers in America of knock down sash and 
door frames, producing over 500 cars annually. 

Following the trip thru the plant, Mr. Ander- 
sen voluntarily made application for member- 
ship in the order, bringing also the applications 


of four of his own men and four heads of lum- 
ber and sash and door concerns in Stillwater 
and South Stillwater, who at a private ini- 
tiation at the Stillwater Club were made full 
fledged members of the order. After this the 
party attended the Rotarians’ meeting at Still- 
water and Mr. Andersen and Parson Simpkin 
were the principal speakers of the evening, talk- 
ing on ‘‘Business Methods of Today.’’ 

The town of South Stillwater will on Dee. 1 
be renamed Bayport and it is interesting to 
note that the above mentioned concatenation 
will go down in Hoo-Hoo history as the first 
to be held just prior to the change of name of 
a city. 


Barging Egg Case Material to St. Louis 


CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo., Nov. 27.—On account 
of the acute car shortage in this section the 
Dillman Egg Case Co., of this city, is loading 
a barge of knocked down egg case material. 
The barge was placed by the Mississippi-War- 
rior River Service early last week and the ofli- 
cials of the company expect to have it loaded 
by Wednesday or Thursday of this week. 
The barge will be towed to St. Louis, where the 
contents, amounting to about seventy carloads, 
will be distributed by rail to points in Missouri, 
Illinois and Iowa. Cars have been promised for 
this loading upon arrival of the barge at St. 
Louis. 


The barge line has not been making stops at 
Caruthersville, but thru the efforts of the local 
chamber of commerce and Frank Dillman, presi- 
dent oz the Dillman Egg Case Co., it was pre- 
vailed upon to drop off two barges, one of them 
for this loading and the other for compressed 
cotton for New Orleans. Efforts are being made 
to establish a terminal here and if this can be 
done regular stops will be made to serve the 
shippers of Caruthersville and vicinity. 


News Notes from Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nov. 27.—The southern pine market in this 
territory remains very strong. Call for car mate- 
rial increases every week and longleaf pine tim- 
bers also are-in strong demand. Orders for 
dressed stock from the eastern market are not so 
numerous as they were a month ago, but the de- 
mand from the southern yards is strong, conse- 
quently dressed stock is being shipped as fast as 
manufactured and the mills are kept busy. An im- 
provement is noted in the car situation, the mills 
now getting a fair supply. The cypress market 
is strong and dry stocks are scarce, especially No. 1 
and No. 2 common, box and factory grades, Cy- 
press lath are unusually strong for this season. 

G. D. Long, sales manager, the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., Live Oak, Fla., reports booking all the 
orders his concern can handle to advantage. 

The Putnam Lumber Co., at its plant near Jack- 
sonville, is loading three vessels with pine lum- 
ber, two cargoes for New York and one for the 
West Indies. 

W. H. Gibson, vice president Fowler Lumber 
Co., High Point, N. C., who has been visiting mills 
in this territory, was in Jacksonville this week. 
He reports good business in his territory. 

New Georgia-Florida Rules on Shorts 

Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, is sending out to members 
a circular concerning recent changes authorized 
in grading rules of that association, as follows: 

In “A” and “B” finish—10 percent of 6- or T- 
and 8- or 9-foot lengths, the 6- or 7-foot lengths 
not to exceed 5 percent. 

In “C” finish—15 percent of 6- or 7- and 8- or 
9-foot lengths, the 6- or 7-foot lengths not to 
exceed 5 percent. 

In “B” flooring, ceiling, siding and partition— 
10 percent of 6- or 7- and 8- and 9-foot lengths, 
not to exceed 5 percent of the 6- or 7-foot lengths. 

In No. 1 common flooring, ceiling, siding and 
partition—15 percent of 6- or 7- and 8- or 9-foot 
lengths, not to exceed 5 percent of 6- or T7-foot 
lengths. 

In No. 2 common flooring, ceiling, siding and 
partition—no restriction on 8- or 9-foot lengths, 
15 percent of 4- or 5- and 6- or T-foot lengths, 
there are not to be more than 5 percent of 4- or 
5-foot lengths. 

Edge grain flooring to take same percentage of 
short lengths as flat grain, “‘C” edge grain taking 
same percentage of short lengths as No. 1 common 
flat grain flooring. 

These changes are in line with the percentages 
suggested by this association at the standardiza- 
tion conference held in Chicago in July, 1922, and 
with the conservation program of the Department 
of Commerce. The new grading rules are now 
being printed and will be mailed as soon as pos- 
sible, 


Makes Plea for Co-operation 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 28.—The St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club held a meeting and luncheon today at 
the Hotel Statler. At the close of the luncheon 
Chairman J. H. Allen spoke on ‘‘ Corrective 
Milling and Inspection Plans for Small Mills,’’ 
pointing out very clearly how the small mill 
operator could be benefited by the plans 
which he suggested. He made the statement 
“that if ten small mills in a given locality would 
agree to join hands in a central plan to assemble 
their mill cuts at a central yarding and planing 
mill place, and each agree to invest some capital 
in a planing mill and yard which they may own 
partly, or as a whole, and if we would agree to 
furnish them with a southern pine manufacturers’ 
inspector to receive their green lumber as it comes 
from the saw, and to issue certificates against 
their lumber as it is received, this lumber to be 
piled properly and insured, and each certificate 
to carry a guaranty as to grade and measurement 
and insurance—a unit of good would be started. 
The millman under this arrangement would be 
able to secure financial aid from his banker, 
and would very likely get at least 50 percent of 
the market — of his lumber when dry and 
dressed. In this way he would be spared the neces- 
sity of carrying his lumber until it was dry, and 
out of his loan from the banker he would realize 
nearly as much as if he had shipped his stock 
absolutely green.” 

The chairman then introduced H. J. Gerling, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction of 
the St. Louis board of education, who took for 
his text the ninth point in the ethies of Hoo- 
Hoo, which urges upon all members as well as 
those outside the fold the desirability of co- 
operation wherever possible as a substitute for 
the present ill-considered and destructive meth- 
ods of war-like competition. Mr. Gerling made 
a splendid plea for codperation in all the walks 
of life. He pointed out the results that would 
flow from its widespread adoption in the con- 
duct of business, and he stated very emphatically 
that the psychology of the publie schools of 
today was unquestionably committed to the 
policy of codperation as distinguished from the 
old, antiquated and obsolete doctrine of ‘‘ every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.’ 


Organized to Cut Southern Pine 


HatTtiEssurG, Miss., Nov. 27.—The Hat- 
tiesburg Saw Mill Co., with a capital stock 
of $300,000, has been organized here, with 
the following incorporators: M. Dreyfus, 
T. F. Dreyfus, W. J. Dreyfus, L. H. Dreyfus, 
of Hattiesburg; E. D. Dreyfus, Pittsburgh; 
Leon Pfeifer, New Orleans; V. M. Scanlon 
and J. B. Semmes, Hattiesburg. The two last 
named were the active members of the Lamar 
Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss., until they sold out 
their plant a few months ago. The first six 
incorporators are stockholders in the Brook- 
haven Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this 
city. It is understood that the new company 
has purchased a large body of pine timber 
south of this city and will use the plant of 
the Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
to work the timber up.‘ 


(SEARLE ABEABEES 


Expert Discusses Shingle Stains 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 25.—One of the larg- 
est and most widely represented luncheons of 
shingle manufacturers and wholesalers was held 
Wednesday to greet J. J. Starks, president of 
the Starks Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, and 
hear a discussion of shingle stains by that well 
known expert. Mr. Starks opened the subject 
by referring to creosote oils and staining mate- 
rial employed in the manufacture of highest 
grade shingle stain. He alluded to the friendly 
attitude of the retailers, saying that most of 
them were agreeable to any proposition where- 
in they could make a reasonable margin. He 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm by stating 
that he had come to the Coast to establish his 
concern permanently. He strongly emphasized 
his conviction that the stained shingle would 
soon become known nationally, and in fact, con- 
tain the future welfare of the industry. 

Donald H. Clark, secretary-manager of the 
Rite Grade Shingle Association, presided at the 
luncheon. Mr. Starks, at the close of his talk, 
answered numerous questions, disclosing the 
deep interest he had aroused. 
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Western Planing Mills Organize Association— 
Aim at Standards and Definite Cost Knowledge 





San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 25.—The work 
of the Western Planing Mill & Woodworking 
Congress came to a close here today with the 
last step in permanent organization, the election 
of officers and choosing of next year’s meeting 
place. Undoubtedly the most important single 
achievement in the history of the planing mill 
and woodworking industry of the Pacific coast 
was the outeome of this, the first congress de- 
voted to the interests of this branch of the lum- 
ber business. 

The name chosen for the new permanent 
organization is the Western Millwork & Wood- 
working Association. 

The next annual convention will be held in 
Portland, Ore. The officers of the permanent 
organization are: 

President—C. D. LeMaster, Fresno, Calif. 

Vice president—C. E. Cowdin, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Directors—C. D. LeMaster, Fresno, Calif.; C. E. 
Cowdin, Portland, Ore.; Clark W. Thompson, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; E. R. Maule, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
H. G. Klopp, Missoula, Mont.; T. E. Whitmer, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; E. W. Whittington, Victoria, 
B. C.; Arthur Craven, Provo, Utah; C, E. Schriver, 
Boise, Idaho; Clyde Pierce, Phoenix, Ariz.; Fred 
C. Bliss, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Dan C. Tichenor, Port- 
land, Ore.; W. G. Machabee, Reno, Nev.; George 
M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

The congress was rather remarkable in sev- 
eral respects. One was the rapt attention to all 
speakers and the steady attendance at all ses- 
sions denoting the intense interest in the work 
of the organization. The program was highly 
educational and the printed report of the de- 
tailed sessions will prove to be valuable as a 
guide for operators. Three important objects 
of the organization are shown to be: The train- 
ing of skilled planing mill men, standardization 
of millwork and methods and cost knowledge. 

San Francisco was a happy and propitious 
choice for the first meeting place. San Francisco 
is never prettier than at this time of year and 
the balmy, sunshiny days prevailing thruout the 
sessions were only outclassed by the gracious 
hospitality of the San Francisco entertainment 
committee. The banquet was the star social 
event with that able veteran of lumber manu- 
facturing, Capt. Robert Dollar, the principal 
attraction. 

Prominent thruout the session and even at the 
banquet were the moving pictures of various 
phases of the lumber industry. The Holt Manu- 
facturing Co.’s films showing logging with 
‘*Caterpillars;’’ the C. L. Best Co.’s pictures 
of logging with track laying tractors; the lum- 
ber operations of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 
at Susanville; the big operations of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. at Scotia, the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, and the Big 
Creek Logging Co. at Wauna, Ore., being among 
the features enjoyed by the mill men. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


A moving picture of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co.’s operations from the log to the fin- 
ished and filled orange box held the attention of 
the assembled planing mill men during the first 
few minutes of the program on the first morn- 
ing. The pictures showed the efficient plant of 
the company at Susanville, Calif., and inciden- 
tally its resident manager, S. M. Bump. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., tem- 
porary secretary, called the congress to order 
officially. He told how he and C. D. LeMaster, 
to whom he gave the credit of fathering the 
movement, had discussed the plans for the first 
congress and said: ‘‘Charlie is your pitcher. 
He is going to run things for you.’’ 

Temporary President LeMaster introduced 
Robert Newton Lynch, vice president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, as the 
gatekeeper for the city of the Golden Gate 
which he stated he believed was the gateway 
of opportunity for the planing mill men. 

Mr. Lynch welcomed the members of the con- 
gress heartily. He urged the manufacturers to 
consider in their organization the broader topics 


which affect all business and industries, and he 
begged for their support of the ship subsidy 
measure now up to Congress. 


Objects of the Congress 


In his opening address C. D. LeMaster said 
in part: 

That there is a crying demand for such a gath- 
ering as this is evidenced by the attendance. That 
there is hope for relief from many of the abuses 
practiced in the industry is voiced by all delegates, 
That a firm determination has crystallized in the 
minds of mill operators all over the West to pull 
together is manifested by their pledge to do their 
part. We therefore can be most hopeful of what 
the future holds for us. 

In the days when we were isolated communities 
we could do things much our own way and get by, 
but today, with the auto which has annihilated 
distance and the telephone service which makes 
possible the detail direction of work, even at a 
long distance, we are face to face witu new prob- 
lems. Our points of competition have been multi- 
plied a hundred times. ‘The overlapping of terri- 
tories with their different standards and methods 
have complicated the business to the point of dan- 
ger. So broken have our standards become that, 
taken as a whole, we no longer really have stand- 
ards. 

No department of the lumber industry is so basic- 
ally intricate, aside from these added complica- 
tions, as the planing mill branch, and no depart- 
ment calls into service as highly skilled mechanics 
and executives as the planing mill. Possibly the 
high technic of the business is partly responsible 
for the growing multiplicity of designs and lists. 
But the time is now here when common necessity 
is forcing us to correct them. 


Cooérdinate Effort Needed 


These evils which are now confronting us are 
the inevitable results of haphazard and uncodrdi- 
nate efforts. To correct them it will be necessary 
for us all to work together along definite lines. It 
is therefore incumbent upon us to carry the light 
to those who are still struggling with antiquated 
illusions. I grant we are tackling a colossal un- 
dertaking and I charge you that it will take the 
courage of patriots to reach our goal. But the 
benefits to our industry and to society will be well 
worth our best efforts. 


Cost Knowledge of Paramount Importance 


After this step our next great problem is costs. 
Cost knowledge, which is the foundation of 
sound business, is of paramount importance. Uni- 
form lists and sizes and cost knowledge furnish 
the only foundation upon which we can stabilize 
our business. 

With our present varying standards and the 
method of disposing of our products—the bidding 
system—we are wholly at a loss as to the value 
of our products owing to the lack of cost records 
on previous work of the same kind. The very act 
of assembling raw material and undetermined man 
labor in producing a new product and having to 
predetermine its value is in itself a great risk and 
every means and precaution should be taken to 
safeguard ourselves against misjudgment. 

I fully realize the point of view of the special 
job-work mills, which thrive upon special work be- 
cause it is special. These mills should not be 
alarmed at standardization. They are more secure 
than ever in their chosen field for those who insist 
upon something different can and should pay for 
their vanity. . But by standardizing we will be 
able to reduce our costs and by reducing our costs 
to the lowest possible point we are helping to put 
homes in the reach of more people, which is not 
only the best kind of trade extension, but the best 
assurance for continuous stable business. 

It is also needful that we have a bureau to col- 
lect and disseminate cost information for with our 
greatest effort to standardize we will yet find much 
of our work of an odd nature and if left to the 
individual to gain cost knowledge on odd work it 
will require his lifetime to assemble enough records 
to enable him to conduct his business intelligently. 
On the other hand, if we will assemble records on 
odd work from all points possible, in a short time 
we shall have information to guide us in predeter- 
mining the value of much of our odd work. To the 
contrary, in the absence of cost records and be- 
cause of dire necessity, if artificial means are 
adopted to maintain prices, we depart from true 
values and head toward fictitious levels from 
which our fall is certain. 

Problem of Shortage of Skilled Mechanics 


There is another problem which appears worthy 
of consideration of this congress, and that is the 


growing shortage of skilled mechanics and also the 
tendency toward declining efficiency. Just what 
relief can be gained in this respect is problemat- 
ical; however, it is playing a prominent part in our 
costs and should be studied thoroly. 

The enticing of mechanics to change employment 
by the offering of higher wages is harassing and 
only adds to our burdens rather than correcting 
them. Apprenticeship training, therefore, sug- 
gests itself as the best relief from this menacing 
condition. 

Other Problems to Be Considered 


The full mill bid is also a problem that causes 
much concern. Quite true, some districts feel the 
need of adjusting themselves to conditions peculiar 
to themselves while others have tried to maintain 
list bidding; neither method has proved entirely 
satisfactory for the reason that on much of our 
big work contractors come from outside districts 
and demand bids covering some materials that they 
are accustomed to get in full mill bids in their 
home territory. 

As a matter of fair competition between our- 
selves, it would seem obvious that a standard full 
mill bid should be adopted. 

Listing bureaus are a great aid in this respect. 
They not only put us upon an equal basis in re- 
gard to quantities and class of work to be figured, 
but they also save a great amount of duplication 
of effort, the saving of which more than pays 
for the service. 

All of the foregoing subjects are of serious and 
profound importance. On their right determination 
depends the future of our industry. 

There are many other beneficial things that can 
be accomplished by working together but the pro- 
gram outlined is sufficient for a start, and as we 
progress we can take on other reforms. 


Objects to Be Attained 


In summing up the objects and purposes of this 
congress, let us take them in their relative im- 
portance, 

First—A permanent codperative association. 
This is naturally first, for without it we can not 
accomplish the balance. 

Second—Standardization, 
nomic value. 

Third—Cost finding, for it is the only basis upon 
which we can determine the true value of our 
product. 

Fourth—Information bureau to collect and dis- 
seminate cost findings. 

Fifth—Apprenticeship training as a safeguard 
against*the growing shortage of skilled labor. 

Sixth—Standard full mill bid so that everybody 
will have a fair and equal chance upon that class 
of work which requires full mill bid. 

The Meaning of Organization 

Convincing argument could be made to show the 
need for each of the foregoing reforms, but inas- 
much as each will be discussed at length upon the 
floor of the convention, it is unnecessary to delve 
further into the subject at present. However, it 
seems pertinent at this time to say a few words 
about association, for it is the foundation upon 
which we are to build our structure. 

The success of an organization is dependent upon 
individual-collective-coébperation ; deprived of this 
property, its failure is a positive certainty. The 
word itself means “a number of individuals system. 
atically united.” Note the last two words and 
realize that organization implies concentrating, 
delegating responsibilities, but it does not mean 
that the individual is to ‘pass the buck” and shirk 
his duty; in other words, he should not expect to, 
and actually receive vast benefits of the organiza- 
tion without paying for them. It can be done, but 
who wants to be a leech? 

Cost and compensation go hand in hand; as 
Holland wrote: “Cost is the father and compensa- 
tion the mother of ‘progress.” 

For years we have talked continuously of work- 
ing together; extolled the wonderful benefits that 
could be realized thru its various elements. But 
during all this time have we ever tried to under- 
stand the basic principle of codperation? 

Let’s visualize it for such results. In every 
example of coédperation that exists or develops; 
in every principle of working together which can 
be pointed out, you will find one and only one 
basic fact. That basic fact is nothing more or 
less than fitting two or more interests together ; 
the interlocking and coérdinating of difficulties 
and many advantages to mutual progress. 

Your interests and those of your competitor are 
identical; they must be fitted together—all must 
work in unison and in measure if the organization 
develops its full quota of benefits for each member. 


because of its eco- 
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Remember, also, every mill man is to be a cog in 
the proposed organization for their interests are 
mutual and their coédperation necessary for effec- 
tiveness. ‘Therefore, as we build our association 
let us think that in our work we build forever. 
Let it not be for present gain or present use alone. 
Let us fit each interest so perfectly that there 
can be no friction to wear out the machinery ; 
that the fruits of our toil shall benefit society and 
bless our descendants. 


Forest Service Man Discusses Kiln Drying 


Kiln drying, recognized as one of the most 
important subjects in connection with planing 
mill work, and as far as the operating is con- 
cerned, one where there is the most room for 
improvement, was ably discussed by C. L. Hill, 
of the Forest Service, San Francisco. Mr. Hill, 
with the aid of lantern slides, discussed in 
great detail, wood formation and why seasoning 
affects it in various ways. He said that for- 
merly the operator attempted to approximate 
the results of air seasoning, thinking that na- 
ture surpassed the works of man. This idea he 
scouted, saying that it is possible now to kiln 
dry lumber direct from the saw and produce a 
better product than by air seasoning. He 
pointed out that nature is very wasteful in her 
methods. Mr. Hill claimed the situation in sea- 
soning wood is one of tremendous waste from 
degrading. Kiln drying is a complex process 
and it takes highly skilled, technically trained 
engineers to construct proper kilns. 

He expressed the opinion that the lumber in- 
dustry lacks more knowledge of its product, that 
might be obtained by scientific research, than 
any other industry of like magnitude. He spoke 
of the work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, saying that it is the greatest lab- 
oratory of its kind in the world. 

In drying lumber, Mr. Hill claimed that 
brains count more than equipment. He said a 
brainy operator with a poor kiln can get better 
results than a poor operator with the best kiln 
ever built. 

M. 8. Warren, of the California Barrel Co., 
San Francisco, told briefly of his company’s ex- 
perience in kiln drying lumber and particularly 
staves. He said they had evolvea a kiln after 
years of experimenting, that is satisfactory in 
every respect both in drying lumber and staves. 
The outstanding feature of this kiln is that 
during the process of drying, after the wood has 
reached the proper stage, the circulation is re- 
versed. Positive circulation is obtained without 
blowers. The staves are dried to the proper 
moisture content based on their ultimate use 
and destination. 

Adjournment for lunch was taken after the 
appointment of the following committees: 

Organization—C. G. Chipchase, Lodi, Calif., 
chairman; E. R. Maule, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. W. 


Hutton, Seattle, Wash.; H. G. Klopp, Missoula, 
Mont.; M. Lausman, Portland, Ore. 


Nominations—C. E. Cowdin, Portland, Ore., chair- 
man; E. A. Nickerson, Los Angeles, Calif.; C. W. 
Thompson, Tacoma, Wash.; W. G. McHugh, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; C. W. Bingham, Fresno, Calif. 


Resolutions—T. E. Whitmer, Albuquerque, N. 
M., chairman; E. C. Pitcher, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
P. G. McDonald, Los Angeles, Calif.; Dan EF. Mc- 
Allister, Boulder, Colo.; E. W. Bernhauer, Fresno, 


Calif. 
° THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Organization was the first subject for discus- 
sion Thursday afternoon and E. C. Pitcher, 
president of the San Francisco Mill Owners’ As- 
sociation and manager of the National Mill & 
Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif., was the first 
speaker. Mr. Pitcher urged standardization and 
cost systems. He decried the folly of taking 
business on the basis of a competitor’s lower 
bid and being unable to tell how much you lost 
because you had no cost system. He urged 
friendliness and helpfulness to a competitor 
rather than trying to drive him out of business 
by ruinous price cutting. 

George X. Wendling, president of the Pacific 
Wire Bound Box Co., San Francisco, and a pio- 
neer organization man, read an interesting 
paper on the evolution of organization and the 
growth of the idea in California. He told of 
the success of the first friendly organization of 
the San Joaquin Valley lumber dealers which 
he helped to form thirty-two years ago and the 
good that has grown out of that organization. 
He told of the later organization of the Califor- 
nia Pine Box Association and its successors, and 


named.a large number of nationally known Cali- 
fornia trade organizations such as the Califor- 
nia Fruit Exchange, the California Raisin As- 
sociation ete. He said California leads in 
cooperative selling organizations. He told a 
clever story to illustrate the point that it usually 
takes two or three trials to find out what you 
want in the way of an organization. 


Educating Boys in Planing Mill Work 


‘*How Can We Interest Young Men in the 
Planing Mill Business?’’ was an important sub- 
ject discussed by C. E. Cowdin, president of the 
Nicolai-Neppach Co., Portland, Ore. Mr. Cow- 
din briefly touched on some things to be con- 
sidered in interesting the young men of today 
in planing mill work. He said the mill men 
would have to look at the matter differently than 
they had in the past. The boys coming on are 
better educated. They want to know that the 
work they are going into will be worth their 
effort to learn it. He spoke of the guild that 
has been founded in Portland and which he 
thought would help things. Every member must 
be an expert in his line. He prophesied that 
the members would leave here Saturday better 
able to meet conditions in a collective way and 
better serve the industry and the consumer. 

P. J. McDonald, president of the Los Angeles 
Planing Mill Co., Los Angeles, Calif., said that 
the attitude of many of the boys who would be 
apprentices is ‘‘Pay me a man’s wages, stand 
for my mistakes for a year and then if I like it 
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I will stick.’’ He told of his own apprentice- 
ship in England and noted that there is no 
skilled European labor coming to this country 
now. Therefore, it seems that it will be nec- 
essary to teach the boys trades in the public 
schools. 


Uses for Glued Wood Construction 


Glue was a subject considered of such im- 
portance that T. R. Truax, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., was allotted 
an hour for its discussion. He first told of the 
many uses coming more and more to the front 
for glued wood construction. The improve- 
ments in glues and water resisting qualities of 
glues have been largely responsible for the in- 
creased use of plywoods and other glued wood 
construction. A greater knowledge of ply- 
woods will still further increase their popularity 
in his estimation. He divided the glues into 
five types, each of which has its peculiar uses 
and properties. With the aid of lantern slides 
he showed the action of the various glues in 
uses. His discussion was enlightening and deep- 
ly interesting to those mill men using glue. 


Experiences in Foremanship Training 


William Hobart, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., told of his experience in fore- 
manship training at the company’s plant in 
Tacoma last spring. He said the foremen are 
the key men in all industrial plants. To the 
employees the foremen are the bosses. The 


Wheeler, Osgood Co. held sixteen meetings in 
their foremenship training class. The leader of 
the classes was the most important factor. 
The men were taught to analyze their problems. 
The responsibility of the foreman was stressed. 
The men brought out many interesting phases 
of their work. They attempted supervision 
ratio, that is the relative amount of supervi- 
sion necessary for different jobs. It was em- 
phasized that the mental attitude of the worker 
is the most important cost factor. Discussion 
brought out that codperation between the vari- 
ous foremen was of more importance than co- 
operation between the foreman and his crew. 

Fred S. Spencer, of the Eureka Sash, Door 
& Molding Mills, San Francisco, discussed the 
same subject very briefly. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, and the work of the 
individual States in vocational training was ex- 
plained by J. C. Beswick, State supervisor of 
industrial instruction, Sacramento, Calif. He 


stated that there must be codperation between . 


the schools and the business men to make voca- 
tional training practical. He told of the work 
of many industries that are codperating with 
the State in training boys and girls in their 
trades. He suggested changing the name from 
foremanship training to foremanship confer- 
ences for the effect on the men. He told of 
the foremanship conferences that will soon start 
in the plant of the Holt Manufacturing Co. 
where the company will give half time and the 
men half time. 

Prof. Mulford, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, told of ambitious plans of the college 
of forestry of the university to train highly 
specialized men that will be of use to the wood- 
working industry. He warned them not to 
confuse the university men with the men who 
are taking vocation training and who will be 
the workers. 

FRIDAY MORNING 


There were three principal subjects discussed 
at the Friday morning session, viz: Veneer 
manufacture and drying; listing bureaus, and 
cost bureaus. 

T. R. Truax, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., described thoroly the whys 
and wherefores of veneer manufacture. He 
outlined the data gained by the laboratory in 
its extensive studies of the whole subject on 
some forty species of wood and with all the 


principal types of glues. He followed up the © 


wealth of information given the congress by 
him the previous day on the subject of glues, 
with much information on the use of these 
glues with different woods in making veneers. 
Mr. Truax pointed out that detailed data on 
these subjects could be had from the Forests 
Products Laboratory by all those interested. 

The work of the Planing Mill Listing Bureau 
of San Francisco was explained in a paper 
written by D. O. Druffle of that organization 
and read by Emory E. Nutting, of the Spencer 
Street Planing Mill, San Francisco. Mr. Nut- 
ting in his introductory remarks paid a high 
compliment to Mr. Druffle and his organization. 
The listing bureau, said Mr. Nutting, furnishes 
a quantity list of all millwork on a job and 
backs it up with a guaranty. Competent sur- 
veyors make up the lists and if an error is later 
discovered the bureau refunds the losses in- 
curred. Copies of these lists are furnished 
upon request to architects and owners. He 
said that quantity listing is the work of spe- 
cialists and practically all radically low bids 
are the fault of errors in quantities. 

W. P. Flint, secretary of the Millwork Cost 
Bureau, Chicago, spoke briefly of the aims and 
objects of his organization and some of the 
methods used in gaining these objects. He ex- 
plained that his organization was a codperative 
one and that it had several members in the 
western States. He told of the evolution of 
the cost bureau and the growth and success it 
has had. He explained Cost Book ‘‘A’’ and 
how it can be used in different localities and 
be adjusted to local conditions, and told of 
many of the bureau’s activities, such as its 
correspondence course for estimators, which is 
a part of the regular service. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


At Friday afternoon’s session Harrison 8. 
Robinson, of the California Manufaeturers’ As- 
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sociation, Oakland, made one of the most in- 
teresting and able speeches of the congress on 
‘<Industrial Relations.’’ He discussed the so 
called American Plan and its results in San 
Francisco, and he insisted that while it has ac- 
complished a great deal, it is nevertheless only 
a temporary system. He said it is not the final 
definite and permanent panacea for industrial 
troubles. While it is usually true, still there 
are places where it is not true, that the interests 
of the employer and employee are identical. 
He expressed the opinion that there should be 
Government and State supervised and controlled 
labor organizations just the same as there are 
Government controlled organizations of em- 
ployers. 

‘‘The Value of Time Studies’’ was well cov- 
ered by W. G. McHugh, of Morrison, Merrill & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. With standard pro- 
grams in plants and time studies giving a defi- 
nite knowledge of the plant capacity, it is pos- 
sible to make intelligent bids on odd jobs. The 
principle of the new plan is similar to a dis- 
patecher moving railroad trains. 

Clark W. Thompson, of the City Millwork Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., spoke highly of the use of 
time studies. He also took occasion to ‘‘say 
something for Tacoma,’’ and announced that 
that enterprising city of the Sound was on the 
eve of launching an extensive advertising cam- 
paign to herald to the world Tacoma as the 
‘‘Lumber Capital of America.’’ 


on the subject of ‘‘Shop Lumber.’’ Mr. Leav- 
er’s address follows: 

Shop lumber, as it is known to us, but some- 
times called “cuts” in the far East, is that type of 
board or plank which will, by a process of refine- 
ment by ripping and cutting to eliminate certain 
defects, be raised in grade and value as determined 
by the sizes and application of such sizes to the 
various millwork requirements. Always there is 
in this cutting grade, as it may be termed, scope 
for the very best judgment of the lumberman in 
getting the very highest value from the stock. 

When we undertake cutting shop lumber we 
enter into a question, Will the end justify the 
means? In this case it means, Will the re- 


sultant product figured carefully as to its value in . 


the work to which it is applied, bring back to the 
operator original cost of material, expense of re- 
fining and waste made in the refining process? Sup- 
posing that such condition obtained there would 
then be no advantage in substituting shop for 
upper grade lumber, which would be figured out on 
basis of cost of material and lower working charges 
and lesser amount of waste. 

But we know that shop lumber cuts quite a 
figure in planing mill operations, and it is there- 
fore safe to say that its value in augmenting the 
footage of upper grades is recognized; if demand 
and condition of stock on hand are any criterion. 


True Status of Shop Grade 
My experience with shop lumber covers about 
twenty-seven years in white pine and thirteen 
years in redwood. I know practically nothing 
about the shop product of fir and spruce, but I 
do know in a general way that a cutting type of 





lumber rather than stoop to pick up a short piece 
that would cover the missing space. 

Naturally all these things are mere matters of 
habit and difficult to change. My thought is that 
if we would apply the shop or conservation idea 
more thoroly than we do now the operator of a 
sawmill would, when he found that he could get 
back a little more than one new dollar for one old 
dollar, set in motion a means for putting the ref- 
use burner on a diet which would be largely made 
up of bark and real refuse. In like manner the 
planing mill operator would have at his call stocks 
of short material suited to well defined uses at 
prices differentiating in his favor so that he 
could realize a profit. There is fortunately now- 
adays no difficulty in providing means for obtain- 
ing numerous lengths of accurate dimensions, in 
fact as many as forty lengths are now being cut 
without changing or disturbing the arrangement. 

Attention Paid to Refining Shop Lumber 

Now as to the “shop” grade of redwood, we 
cut say 110,000,000 to 120,000,000 feet of redwood 
in a year, 25 percent of which will be “‘shop” and 
comes in all shapes, 1-, 14%4-, 1%4-, 2-inch and 
thicker, in fact up to 6-inch thick, of which we 
produce quite an amount—as well as considerable 
4- and 5-inch thick. I think that having in mind the 
fact that redwood has special characteristics which 
make for successful use where exposure to weather, 
heat, insulation etc., are factors, you will realize 
that for us the refining of shop takes on a wider 
aspect than if we worked for doors, sash, boxes 
etc., mostly. When I add that we use about thirty 
refining units and carry 15,000,000 feet of short 
material in stock, you will realize we pay consider- 
able attention to the refining of shop lumber. 





DELEGATES AND VISITORS TO THE FIRST WESTERN PLANING MILL AND WOODWORKING 


A. W. Bernhauer, a prominent planing mill 
man of Fresno, Calif., also advocated time 
studies and shop tickets, but thought the shop 
ticket was worse than useless unless used in 
conjunction with a time clock. 

George A. Brown, of the Builders’ Supply 
Co., Everett, Wash., demonstrated with the aid 
of charts, a method whereby the small shop may 
determine its costs without too much system. 

The good old subject ‘‘Codperation’’ was 
first handled by J. G. Kennedy, of the Pacific 
Manufacturing Co., Santa Clara, Calif. E. A. 
Nickerson, of the Pacific Sash & Door Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., also made some very pertinent 
remarks on this subject. 


Discussion on Shop Lumber 


Shop lumber, one of the most important 
grades of lumber to the planing mill man, came 
up for discussion. The first to take up this 
topic was H. S. Stronach, of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, Seattle, Wash. He 
told of the increase in the production of fir 
shop and the decline in some of the other shop 
producing woods. 

C. W. Brobach, of the Union Lumber Co., 
Fort Bragg, Calif., told of the increasing use 
of redwood paving blocks for factory floors and 
the proof of the satisfaction of the users as 
evidenced by repeat orders for factory exten- 
sions. 

J. M. Leaver, sr., of The Pacific Lumber 
Co., Scotia, Calif., gave a very interesting talk 


stock exists in all the woods we use in planing 
mill operations and that, therefore, if it can be 
shown to be profitable to refine this stock to fill 
the necessities for short upper grade stock of 
which so much is used in building, manufacturing 
etc., then the thing to do is to put all the judg- 
ment and experience we possess into the conversion 
of this grade so that the long length upper grades 
may be used as they should, i.e., without waste 
as far as humanly possible. 


I think “shop” or “cuts,’’ whichever term you 
may use, might well be named “conservative” 
grade, for that is its true status. Intelligently 
and carefully manipulated it is a builder up of 
upper grades and also is under certain specifica- 
tions and conditions an augmenter of volume of 
common grades. In its board or plank shape it is 
neither “fish, flesh nor fowl.” It is not uppers 
and it is not common—it has a character all its 
own and despite the fact that it is sometimes 
called “shop common” I always think of it from 
the viewpoint of its conservation qualities. 


Wasteful Habits Which Need Changing 


The lumberman, whether sawmill or planing 
mill operator, has to answer for many things, 
among which is wastefulness, which may be illus- 
trated for the sawmill man by his investment in 
refuse burners with voracious appetites. The 
planing mill man is an offender to the extent of 
reducing the details of providing storage and sys- 
tematic handling of short stocks that would apply 
as efficiently as longer stock which he chops up 
into short pieces. In this he is very ably sec- 
onded by the so called carpenter who, dearly loves 
to push a hand saw thru a long length of good 


Our 1-inch shop runs largely 3 to 12 inches wide, 
and we aim to produce all the strips possible in 4-, 
5-, 6- and 8-inch widths and 8 to 20 feet long for 
bevel siding, which is, with us, a continuity opera- 
tion amounting to about 15,000,000 feet, board 
measure, a year. Lengths below 8 feet are cut 
on 6-inch multiples beginning at 1% feet and 
advancing 6 inches per cut until 8 feet is reached. 


We also cut special lengths for K.D. window 
and door frames and, in fact, any special line of 
demand where the volume and time for delivery 
justify preparation in advance. It will be obvious ~ 
to any of you that have made a study of cutting 
processes that the liability of added waste is a 
factor when the time limit for delivery is short- 
ened. 


I assume that the members of this congress are 
thoroly posted on matters pertaining to getting 
out stock suited to their requirements. I feel that 
owing to the mass of detail with which the planing 
mill operator has to contend, some may take the 
easiest way and cut up long length high grade 
lumber where shop would be more profitable, and 
here may be a part explanation for the difficulty 
in making a reasonable profit. A thought in this 
connection is that there being no excess of upper 
grade stock in any wood and the future showing 
no relief from this condition, it is all the more 
necessary to think and act seriously with regard 
to refining shop. Also that shop for refining, 
while it may appeal to you as Nos. 1, 2 or 3, yet 
has a wider range, depending on the quality of 
the refined product, which for one consumer may 
be needed only in the upper grades, tho 
for another consumer the grade conditions may 
be so much easier that the grading of the shop 
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may be varied downward to suit conditions. After 
all, when studying refining as a means of elevat- 
ing quality it matters little whether the resulting 
material is door, sash, box or any special stock. 
The whole process is one of thoro understanding 
of and meeting these requirements with all the 
knowledge, experience and liking for the problem 
that you can command. 

I am of the opinion that neither diagrams, photo- 
graphs or written descriptions of shop lumber and 
how to cut it can ever take the place of actual 
personal contact and study of the refining process, 
nay more, there must be that heartfelt interest 
that only the lover of lumber and its problems can 
fully appreciate and understand. 

W. R. MeMillan, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Samoa, Calif., referred to shop lumber as 
the ‘‘sporting grade,’’ saying, ‘‘we both take 
a chance.’’? He explained that the Hammond 
Lumber Co. seldom sells shop lumber as it re- 
fines the lumber in its own plant where is man- 
ufactured many factory products including 
doors, sash,- frames, bread boards, ironing 
boards and other items too numerous to men- 
tion, 

Cut of Port Orford Cedar 

George Wier, sales manager for the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, which is the prin- 
cipal manufacturer of Port Orford cedar, was 
asked what had become of Port Orford cedar. 
He said in part as follows: 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. will cut this year 


30,000,000 feet of Port Orford cedar, of which 
about 7,000,000 feet is shop. We are now running 


approximately 30 percent is No. 3 shop and 
better. 

Feet 
COMO RG DORs + oo: d c ooic shad atemes 1,000,000,000 


From the above totals it is fairly safe to esti- 
mate that 525,000,000 feet is, manufactured into 
boxes within respective districts, and 230,400,000 
feet, including cut stock, byproducts and waste, 
manufactured into pine doors. 

The percentages of pine doors manufactured at 
different points in the United States are as fol- 
lows: 

Manufactured at Percent 
CNG: i cadcninwinde Sldelacuadedevedudees 14.32 
Fond du Lac, Merrill, Wausau, Milwaukee... 05.20 
Muscatine, Davenport, Rock Island, Clinton 


PROD 6c can dciceancace asneReeee ens 18.22 
Bansas City; State of TEsae.c cd cscccedcces 03.90 
SR RONIINOE | 0/66. '0:5:% Kio ath 3RlaRR mae mn dlare ee are 07.81 
Mamt of the Allegtemics... «cs cc ccscccecs 30.2 


Between the Alleghenies and Mississippi 
River 


According to the closest estimate from most re- 
liable sources there are approximately 18,800,000 
doors manufactured annually in the United States 
of all species of woods. 


| 


J. D. Spaulding, manager of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Co., San Francisco, gave 
an outline of the present supply and demand 
situation regarding California white and sugar 
pine shop lumber and the conditions which have 
brought about the present shortage of stocks 
both at sawmills and in eastern factories. He 


of Parson P. A. Simpkin, who in the interests 
of the order traveled 70,000 miles last year. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to President 
LeMaster and Secretary Cornwall for their ex- 
cellent work done in connection with the con- 
gress. : 

With the election of officers the last session 
of the history making first annual planing mill 
and woodworking congress came to a close. 


THE BANQUET 


The banquet at the Palace Hotel, where all 
the sessions of the congress were held, was a 
highly successful event. There was not a 
dull moment. 

H. W. Gaetjen, of the Empire Planing Mill, 
San Francisco, was chairman of the evening, 
an honor that he gracefully acknowledged in 
very few words, and then introduced the man 
holding the stellar réle and the only speaker 
on the program, Capt. Robert Dollar, of San 
Francisco, Shanghai and all other Pacific ports. 
Capt. Dollar gave a little history of his experi- 
ences as a lumberman and shipper. He said in 
part: 


I first went to a lumber camp sixty-three years 
ago. It took us eight days to get there from 


-Ottawa and last year I rode the same distance to 


the same camp in four hours by automobile. In 
the old days the motive power used in the camps 
was oxen. At that time we were in a wilderness; 
now it is a beautiful farming country without a 
stump in sight. Later I went to Ontario, then 


to Michigan, coming to California thirty-four years 
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heavier to 5/4 and 6/4 than formerly and the 
4/4 we are working up largely into short siding. 
Much of the 5/4 and 6/4 shop is going to Japan. 
They use it over there to resaw and make panels. 
During the last six months we have shipped 600,- 
000 feet of Port Orford cedar shop to Japan. The 
Japanese are used to this type of wood and like it. 

Asked about stock on hand he stated that his 
company has now on hand at the Bay Point 
(Calif.) plant, 2,225,000 feet. 


Pine Shop Production and Consumption 


C. R. Wisdom, sales manager for the Red 
River Lumber Co., San Francisco, one of the 
largest pine manufacturers in the country, gave 
a very illuminating statement of pine shop pro- 
duction and consumption. <A digest of these 
statistics follows: 


Approximate total annual lumber production in 
California and Inland Empire pine belts, including 
California white and sugar pine, white and 
Douglas fir, red fir, incense cedar; also western 
pine, Idaho white pine, Douglas fir, larch and 
red cedar, is 2,700,000,000 feet, segregated in the 
following respective quantities: 

Feet 
C & better and select and better......212,000,000 
Factory lumber No. 3 clear, Nos. 1, 2 


_and Wi GHOM oie csc wenws aaceeeret a wate 516,000,000 
No. 3 clear and No. 1 shop (suitable for 
GORGE se ciind dawwel hace sierarmuciace ++ +-040,000,000 


It is fairly safe to state that 45 to 50 percent 
of the total production in the California and 
southern Oregon region is No. 3 shop and better, 
and of the total production in the Inland Empire 


forecast a continued shortage well into next 
year. 
SATURDAY MORNING 


Discussions were again taken up Saturday 
morning and the first subject was the ‘‘ Full 
Mill Bid.’’ 

B. C. Maule, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., told of the limitations to 
the full mill bid idea in Los Angeles and many 
of the good points of it. President LeMaster 
gave some interesting points on this subject 
and stated that one of the main differences 
in full mill bids in different localities is the 
inclusion or not of the glass in doors and sash. 
After a full discussion of the subject the mat- 
ter was referred to the board of directors of the 
new association with authority to appoint a 
committee to work out a plan for adoption by 
the association. 

Some time was given to the discussion of 
primeless putty, and it was pointed out that 
there are about as many advocates of the use of 
primeless putty as there are mill men opposed 
to its use. 

At the suggestion of Dave Woodhead, com- 
monly known around Los Angeles as ‘‘ Woody,’’ 
President LeMaster, who is a member of the 
Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, told the members 
something of the new order of things in that 
organization. He said that lumbermen in all 
branches of the business should be members of 
Hoo-Hoo. He spoke eloquently of the services 


ago. Last year I went around the world in one 
of our steamers that if loaded with a full cargo of 
lumber would carry about 10,000,000 feet. We 
have a mill in Oregon, probably two, and one in 
British Columbia. The mill I had in Dollarville, 
Mich., had two double circulars. There were no 
bands in those days. A number of years ago I went 
to China and found a chance to send our lumber 
over there. Later we put in yards and the business 
grew until during the first six months of this year 
we shipped 107,000,000 feet to China. When I 
started in China I took a stock of sash and mill- 
work over there. But it could not be sold. They 
want to make their own sizes and patterns. Shang- 
hai has 800,000 people and all the millwork there 
is done by hand. 


There were no other speakers at the banquet, 
but there was much entertainment that brought 
forth many remarks of approval. There was 
good music and a variety of singing and danc- 
ing. SaeSSEBBEEBEZEE 

THE Erie County (N. Y.) Society for pro- 
tection of Birds, Fish and Game has recom- 
mended that the city or county acquire a large 
tract of timber land to be set aside as a forest, 
which would make a playground, a place for 
hunters, and a source of work for former sol- 
diers. Such a forest would make also a good 
source of fuel for county institutions and their 
inmates could be employed sawing the timber. 
For several weeks a representative of the State 
forestry department has been making a survey 
for reforestation purposes. One available tract 
of about 60,000 acres has room for nearly 
50,000,000 trees. 
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Protection, Regrowth and Other Problems 


Debated at Forestry and Conservation Annual 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—Scientifice yet 
sensible and easily understood reasons show- 
ing how trees grow into timber ready for 
commercial use, and discussions of forestry 
requirements in woods operation, protection of 
eut-over lands, and agricultural development 
occupied the attention of a largely attended 
meeting of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association held at the Multnomah Hotel, 
here, yesterday and today. The meeting was 
called to order Friday morning at 10 o’clock 
by President A. W. Laird, who expressed his 
gratification at the large and representative 
attendance. The vast field covered by the 
organization, he said, not only gives to the 
association many problems for solution, but 
gives to each problem many angles, thus mak- 
ing the arrangement of its program somewhat 
difficult. Some of the subjects, he said, are 
of great interest to all and are not only western 
but national in significance. 

Originally organized for fire protection, the 
association no longer limits its activities to 
that field. He noted the wide interest in 
reforestation, and said that it is plain that 
several well defined forestry programs are tak- 
ing form. The tendency of all national forestry 
agitation now is to demand action of the States 
and the tendency of the latter is to perfect their 
own forestry legislation, partly because they 
see the need themselves and partly to forestall 
national pressure. In the West particularly, 
Mr. Laird said, there is observable a general un- 
rest as to taxation, land development and like 
economic questions, which, tho not directly per- 
taining to forestry, are likely to be agitated 
and are sure to affect forestry conditions. All 
of the facts seem to indicate that forestry in 
the United States will be a mosaic of local poli- 
cies fitted to local conditions, and the next 
year or two probably will show how the pro- 
gram is to be worked out. 

Progress in Forestry Legislation 


At the conclusion of President Laird’s ad- 
dress E. T. Allen, forest economist for the 
association, presented a report bearing largely 
on forestry legislation. Mr. Allen said that 
since the hearings in Washington last winter 
progress in Federal forestry legislation has 
been mainly toward securing better classifica- 
tion in order to prevent including in single 
measures matters that should be approached 
at different times and in different ways. He 
classified legislation as that immediately desir- 
able and immediately practicable; that equally 
needful in purpose at this time but doubtful as 
to exact form and extent, and that which some 
people think will be necessary sooner or later 
but that is neither necessary now nor capable 
of being wisely framed now with any amount 
of research. There has been too much of a 
tendency, he said, to think a national forestry 
policy requires immediate legislation of all 
three classes. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘we all seem 
to be pretty well agreed to ask Congress for 
class one first and separately. President Har- 
ding is said to approve of this course and the 
House subcommittee on the subject is expected 
to take it up just before or just after the 
holidays.’’ 

Mr. Allen said that the greatest constructive 
progress in forestry matters this country has 
ever known has been going on in the last year 
or two without much controversy and without 
much law making. All concerned are increas- 
ingly interested in protection, in economic. use 
of material and in keeping trees growing on 
cut-over land. To some people, he said, forestry 
means regulation and with Federal regulation 
pretty well shelved they will want to test the 
power of the States. He said, that if the last 
year had not been such a bad fire year a prog- 
ress report would have been possible showing 
the general condition of cut-over land, the idea 
being to show to what extent ‘‘devastation’’ 
is the rule and to what extent reforestation is 
following when fire protection is given. 

C. S. Chapman followed with his report as 


forester, dealing with the 1922 fire record as well 
as with insect protection work, State legislation 
and air patrol. 


Most Forest Fires Preventable 


George C. Joy, of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, followed Mr. Chapman with 
a paper on ‘The Conflagration Hazard.’’ Mr. 
Joy said that from the viewpoint of the weather, 
both as to severity and duration of continuous 
dry spells, the last season has been without 
parallel and yet the loss in life and timber has 
been much less than in any one of the three 
worst preceding years. The loss to logging opera- 
tors, however, is the greatest ever known. Care- 
full study of causes of fires, Mr. Joy said, 
showed that of 947 fires, 18.3 percent were 
directly chargeable to logging operations. Of 
the loss of 311,000,000 feet of timber killed 
and destroyed 58.2 percent was caused by these 
fires. Of the loss to logging equipment and 
other equipment amounting to $862,000, 78.4 
percent was caused by logging camp fires. Ex- 
perience has shown, he said, that it is possible 
to prevent fires in the forests if intensive 
patrolling and protective measures are pro- 
vided. It is merely a matter of organization, 
administration and money, and the costs, tho 
large, are not excessive. 


The next speaker was Dr. E. P. Meinecke, 
whose subject was ‘‘Timber Hazards Other 
Than Fires.’’ He said he would talk about the 
direct loss to timber owners by the menace of 
fires. He emphasized the loss due to fire scars 
and tree diseases that ensue. Probably more 
serious than fire is the menace to trees caused 
by man’s presence in the forest owing to his 
negligence, he said. Every time a cruiser blazes 
a tree its inner life suffers. Storms and heavy 
winds cause injury to forests. Lightning in- 
jures the individual tree, and insects find it 
an easy prey. Other injuries he mentioned 
were caused by frost and drouth. ‘‘We have 
only begun to realize the need of insect con- 
trol’’ he said, ‘‘and as for blister rust, we know 
that trees 120 years old are attacked and killed 
by it.’’ Forest protection, he said, can be 
achieved only by coéperation of all interested. 

J. F. Kimball, of Klamath, Falls, of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., called upon all to support 
the Government fire prevention work, so that 
fire losses similar to that at Klamath Falls shall 
not be repeated. 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, praised Dr. 
Meinecke’s address, which, he said, was one of 
the best he ever heard on the subject. Mr. 
Long also praised the Forest Service, the ex- 
perts of which, he said, are as valuable as the 
lookout men who are stationed aloft to look 
for fires. 

The Trends of Taxation 


Much interest was evinced in a paper on 
‘*Taxation Trends’’ by C. 8. Chapman, of 
Oregon Tax Investigation Committee. As civili- 
zation has advanced and become more complex, 
Mr. Chapman said, taxation problems have be- 
come more complicated. The complicated de- 
mands of modern society have in recent decades 
brought about what may be properly called 
‘‘burdensome taxation.’’ Schools, roads, pub- 
lic institutions and public officials can not be 
maintained without great expenditure. Under 
present conditions these expenditures are neces- 
sary and there seems to be no way to avoid 
them. By the exercise of rigid economy in all 
branches of the government, great savings could 
be effected without change of system but trouble 
arises when savings are proposed that touch 
the affairs of any community or group of 
interests. The most that can be hoped for is a 
partial check on advancing expenses and relief 
in part from an increasing population and 
greater industrial activity that will absorb the 
advancing costs of government. Failure of 
the present system to reach intangible wealth 
makes it at least questionable as the principal 
means of raising public revenue. Outside capi- 
tal is needed to develop resources and any 


tax that retards invest- 
ment does more harm 
than good. There is 
a tendency, he said, to 
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depart from the gen- 
eral property tax and 
adopt others designed 
more nearly to meet the 
modern needs. In this 
connection he referred 
to the progress that has been made in classifi- 
cation for taxation purposes with provisions 
for levying different rates of taxes on different 
kinds of property. He discussed also the in- 
come tax, the business tax, the severance tax and 
forest taxation. At the conclusion of Mr, Chap- 
man’s address adjournment was taken for 
luncheon. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

At the afternoon session a message from Col. 
W. B. Greeley, chief of the United States 
Forest Service, was read by George H. Cecil, 
United States district forester, his subject being 
‘«What the National Forestry Policy Asks of 
States and Industry.’’ 

Mr. Greeley said: ‘‘One-fourth of the soil of 
the United States is timbered or cut-over land 
in private ownership. A growing proportion of 
the lumbermen of the country recognize that 
the reforestation of this land is neither a fanci- 
ful theory nor a job to be passed on to the next 
generation.’’ The future use of forest land in 
the West is a problem, he said, that can not 
be put down or pushed aside. He considered 
it a striking sign of the times that this meeting 
should be devoted chiefly to a discussion of forest 
land use. The fact, he said, that many lumber- 
men and timber owners recognize that the future 
use of forest land is to a large degree their 
problem and not somebody else’s problem is 
in itself a long stride ahead. The future of 
forest lands in private ownership seems, he 
said, to present a knotted tangle in which many 
timber land owners who have studied the ques- 
tion earnestly feel hopeless. It is not surpris- 
ing, he said, that some of them believe that the 
tangle must be left to unravel itself from 
economic pressure or thru the extending of 
public forest ownership. 

Only a national policy, Mr. Greeley said, can 
cut this knot and release the economic forces 
which will grow timber if given free play. This 
policy can not, he said, be dictated wholly 
from the standpoint of the public nor that of 
the land owner. There must be a reasonable 
give and take and a mutual assumption of 
risk. The main thing is to break the jam, to 
get something started, to find a fair basis on 
which the public and forest industries can put 
over the most obvious and necessary thing. 

Mr. Greeley said it was his conviction ‘‘ that 
the starting point must be the right of the pub- 
lic to tell the logger that cut-over land when he 
is thru with it must be left in a productive 
condition; that in the process of converting a 
valuable natural resource of these lands into 
cash, reasonable provision for a future growth 
of timber must be made and its costs absorbed 
as part of the logging operation. This propo- 
sition is in harmony with the verdict of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutional authority 
of the States in dealing with their natural 
resources; and it seems to me to be in harmony 
also with the common Sense needs of the situa- 
tion in the Northwest.’’ 

Condition of Land Is Main Consideration 

No one, Mr. Greeley said, can tell just what 
will become of the logged-off forest land in 
different regions; no one can say that with 
certain fire protection, taxation and_ utiliza- 
tion, the holding of cut-over land for second 
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growth timber will be profitable. ‘‘The public 
can make no guaranty,’’ he said, ‘‘that any 
individual can carry cut-over land and obtain 
a profit from future crops of timber. It can 
not require the timber owner to hold his 
logged-off land. The owner may hold the land, 
he may sell it if he has an opportunity; he may 
let it revert to the State for nonpayment of 
taxes; he may trade it to the Government in 
return for national forest stumpage. The public 
is not concerned with who owns the forest land; 
it is concerned with the land itself which is 
going to stay right where it is and form an 
enormous part of the soil of the northwestern 
States. 

Continuing, he said: 

Consequently public authority has the right to 
say: “Mr. Lumberman, your operating costs for the 
conversion of timber must cover such and such 
practicable requirements which will leave your land 
in a productive condition. We are not going to 
forecast what is going to become of this land. We 
put no restrictions upon your right to dispose of 
it, if you are able to. The land is what we are 
concerned about. Its idleness would be too great 
a waste to be endured. We have the right to 
require you to leave this land in such a condition 
that there will be a reasonable chance for forest 
growth upon it, whether you own it or whether 
it is on a tax roll or whether it is bought by the 
Federal government. You may recover the costs 
of these requriements thru adding them to the 
sale price of your lumber if you can; you may 
recover thru the sale value of the land itself if 
you can; but, however, you recover we are going 
to have something to say abdut the condition in 
which the land is left when your logging opera- 
tions are over.” 


Fair Methods Must Be Devised 


Col. Greeley said that if this can be done 
in a fair and reasonable way thru simple pro- 
visions of fire protection, slash disposal and 
the leaving of seed trees or small timber as a 
matter of logging practice, the knot would be 
cut and the jam would be broken. The initial 
expense of reforestation, he said, would in this 
way be placed where it should be ‘‘as a part of 
the cost of producing lumber or paper.’’ It 
would be borne by the consumers of forest 
products. There is legitimate ground for ask- 
ing the consumer of lumber or paper to meet 
this cost, because without it he would pay far 
more in the long run in increased transporta- 
tion charges on forest grown material as the 
supply gets farther and farther away, than the 
reforestation of the lands near home would cost 
under the most refined European methods. 

During the last two years, Col. Greeley said, 
the Forest Service has undertaken in its study 
of minimum requirements, to put in black and 
white the rules necessary to keep land reason- 
ably productive. It is too early, he said, to fore- 
cast the recommendations that will be made, 
but it is clear now that continuous protection 
from fire must receive the greatest emphasis in 
all parts of the West and that in many regions 
fire protection alone will accomplish a substan- 
tial measure of reforestation. 

He said further: 

In the Douglas fir belt the burning of slash im- 
mediately after logging is essential, both for the 
general safety of the region and for the protection 
of the seedlings which germinate from stored up 
seed during the first summer after the removal of 
the timber. Broadcast burning of slash can doubt- 
less be employed in portions of the pine forests 
of northern Idaho where the stand is old and the 
cutting practically clean. In parts of the Inland Em- 
pire, however, where young timber of pine or other 
species remains, both the best forestry practice and 
the best fire protection appear to demand the burn- 
ing of slash in accordance with the method usually 
followed in national forest sales. In pine forests 
of Oregon and California advanced reproduction 
and young growth form a real asset; and broad- 
east slash burning should be outlawed. In these 
forests tracts the alternative appears to lie be- 
tween the piling and burning of brush and the in- 
tensive protection of slashed areas for a consider- 
able period after cutting, or a combination of these 
two methods under which slashings are cleaned up 
before the fire hazard is severe. 

Col. Greeley then discussed the differences in 
methods to be used with the different species of 
timber and said that aside from leaving certain 
material now usually logged the continuance of— 
“the more destructive logging methods, such as} 
the high lead cable system, is a question that’ 
must be seriously considered, once we get down’ 
to real grips with the problem of how to keep. 
these types’ of forest productive. The Forest 
Service is not going to answer these questions off- 
hand, nor without fully weighing the practical 
necessities of the logger. But it is our purpose 
to indicate after an extensive and codperative 
study of all these problems and with such measure 
of wisdom as we can muster what are the essen- 
tials which should become embodied in the logging 


practice of each region, by the strong arm of the 
law, if need be, to keep its forest lands reasonably 
productive. 


Public Duty to Make Tree Growing Possible 


The national reforestation policy, Col. Gree- 
ley said, should not stop here, but it should 
recognize the obligation of the public to carry 
directly part of the load imposed by these 
requirements. The policy should recognize that 
only a beginning has been made when the lands 
have been properly cut. It still remains to 
create conditions that will encourage the gen- 
eral growing of timber as a commercial enter- 
prise. It should recognize that a real solution 
of the problem of timber supply will come only 
when business men see their way clear to under- 
take to grow timber as a business undertaking. 
It is the business of the public to give every 
reasonable form of encouragement and assist- 
ance to the commercial growing of timber. This 
means particularly financial codperation of the 
State and Nation in the protection of forest 
lands from fire and an adjustment of tax laws 
to remove the hazard of irrational and excessive 
taxation. 

The national policy requiries of the States 
and of the industry that they shall ‘‘ provide a 
system of forest protection which covers all of 
their productive timber lands, which is predi- 
eated upon the protection of logged-off land 
no less than merchantable stumpage, and which 
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will afford stable protection of cut-over areas 
during the period while a new timber crop is 
being grown. I do not believe that such a 
system of forest protection can derive the sta- 
bility needed to accomplish this purpose or to 
merit the codperation of the national govern- 
ment unless its organization and financial sup- 
port be matters of State law.’’ 

The national reforestation policy, Col. Gree- 
ley said, looks to each of the northwestern 
States to provide and empower local agencies 
to deal with slash disposal, the leaving of small 
timber or seed trees, and other matters in current 
logging practice which affect the productivity 
of the land. It has been shown to be imprac- 
ticable, he said, to enact specific regulations 
into law. It is more workable to declare by 
statute that the forest lands of the State must 
be left in reasonably productive condition and 
entrust the enforcement of that principle to 
State boards or other responsible agencies. Col. 
Greeley cited the example of Sweden in keep- 
ing forest land productive thru local forestry 
boards on which timber owners are represented. 

In conclusion, Col. Greeley said, the national 
policy can only get things started. The great- 
est factor in the long run in bringing about the 
growing of timber on private forest lands in 
this country will be the enlightened self-interest 
of the owners of the land and the pressure of 
commercial forces. ‘‘The conditions under 
which owners of forest land have no interest 
or concern in the growing of timber have al- 


ready passed in many parts of the United 
States,’’ Col. Greeley said, ‘‘and are by way 
of passing everywhere.’’ A _ great deal of 
rough small timber is now being logged on a 
precarious margin and much of this material if 
left on the ground would earn a handsome inter- 
est in added growth and better quality, to say 
nothing of the increases in future timber values. 
A small additional expenditure in logging costs 
may put land that otherwise would be a liability 
to growing 300 to 400 board feet annualiy. At 
the rate timber values are advancing in the 
United States that is worth considering and 
timber owners can not afford to pass up possi- 
bilities of commercial reforestation without in-- 
tensive study of its possibilities. ” 

Reforestation Proposals Present Problems 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, discussed the prob- 
lems involved in reforestation according to 
methods and on terms that have been proposed. 
The discussions and meetings that have re- 
sulted from the studies undertaken by the 
Forest Service have resulted in much greater 
clarity of thought on reforestation, he said. 
The lumberman now understands a little better 
than before what it is the forester is seeking to 
bring about and the forester is gaining a better 
insight into the difficulties and obstacles that 
confront the private owner who desires to grow 
trees. 

C. C. Colt, of the First National Bank, of 
Portland, spoke principally on the values of 
uncut timber and suggested the formation of a 
policy that would help timber owners, the State 
and the Nation alike. This policy, he said, 
should not be arrived at hastily, but after due 
consideration. All people are not agreed, Mr. 
Colt said, as to proposals to tax growing tim- 
ber, the laws providing such taxation are being 
discussed. He said he was not a Moses to lead 
them out of the wilderness, but if he were he 
would order a strong, wise constructive policy 
formulated in the first place by lumbermen. 
CHOOSE OFFICERS; PASS RESOLUTIONS 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—The nominating 
committee’s report unanimously adopted, 
elected the following officers: 

President—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Vice presidents—C. R. Johnson, San Francisco, 
Calif.; E. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash.; Walter Rosen- 


berry, Idaho; George B. McLeod, Portland, Ore. ; 
Kenneth Ross, Missoula, Mont. 


Secretary-treasurer—C. S. Chapman,’ Portland, 
re. 


Trustees—E. J. James, Calif.; George S. Long, 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, 
ipahe R. M. Fox, Ore.; Walter Neils, Libby, 

ont. 


Chief Forester’s Policy Is Criticized 


The second message from Forester Greeley, 
read at the afternoon’s session and dealing 
with the exchange of cut-over lands for national 
forest land or timber, threatened tranquility 
for a time. Exception was taken by some to the 
Government’s position regarding the purchase 
of cut-over lands for national forests, when 
Mr. Greeley stated that the Forest Service does 
exactly what any commercial organization out 
to buy land or timber on a sluggish market 
would do; that is, find out the lowest price at 
which the kind of land wanted will move, then 
round up all the land obtainable at that price. 
Exception was also taken to the statement that 
young tree growth on cut-over land is an in- 
tangible element of value, and that ‘‘ however 
keen our desire to promote the general growing 
of trees, we can not pay people to do so with 
national property, unless there is a demonstra- 
ble commercial value which returns to the Gov- 
ernment the equivalent of what it gives.’’ 

Huntington Taylor said he did not want it 
understood that private owners had ever wanted 
to get paid for reforestation work, as he 
thought Greeley’s message inferred. 

E. T. Allen thought Col. Greeley’s was a 
‘‘rotten’’ policy, forced on him by Congress, 
that would ‘‘bear’’ the cut-over land market 
and compel owners of cut-over lands in unfavor- 
able regions to abandon reforestation. 

Dean Peavey, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College forestry school, cast oil on troubled 
waters by saying that he did not see anything 
in the policy to cause apprehension, but thought 
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it was the intention to give everybody a square 
deal. 

George S. Long delivered the concluding ad- 
dress, a masterly recital of lumber history from 
the earliest days to present times. The Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, he said, 
was organized not from selfish motives but for 
the purpose of doing what was felt to be a duty. 
Mr. Long continued: 


We lumbermen want to do our part in carrying 
out policies and programs of forest protection and 
conservation. Forester Greeley admits his state- 
ment to be frank and cold blooded, and believe me 
it was cold blooded when he said he would buy 
land as cheap as he could get it. He is creating 
a market that does not exist,. for what buyer is 
there besides the Government? A situation has 
been created that compels you to give up your 
land. That policy will not work. The American 
people will not stand for it, for in final analysis 
they are just and fair. Before Forester Greeley or 
any others propose to solve these problems there 
should be meetings and consideration so that we 
can work together on a program of fair play. 
Kvery man is entitled to a fair show, and every 
lumberman and every citizen has a duty to per- 
form in seeing this program carried out. I feel 
sure it can be done. Mr. Pinchot said all our 
timber would be cut out in a few years. His 
statement was exaggerated, yet I have the highest 
respect for anyone who points out waste. 

E. T. Allen’s paper, ‘‘Codperative Solu- 
tions,’’ was a scathing arraignment of ‘‘ propa- 
gandists who never did pull with anyone else 
and never will, but specialize in calamity, howl- 
ing and criticism.’’ He said he greatly sympa- 
thized with Col. Greeley in the positions into 
which they often put him. ‘‘The natural ten- 
dency of such calamity howlers is to be inde- 
pendent, not codperative. Forest owners are 
letting present day protection difficulties shake 
their entire faith and are getting dangerously 
near a return to individualism.’’ 

‘“Land Classification’’ was discussed by Dean 
Hugo Winkenwerder, of the University of Wash- 
ington forestry department. W. A. Irwin, of 
the Puget Mill Co., Seattle, spoke on Alderwood 
Manor reclamation project. J. T. Jardine, di- 
rector Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Agricultural Development 
Possibilities,’’ and Huntington Taylor gave his 
views on the exchange of cut-over lands. 


PROGRAM FOR FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.— Stronger co- 
operation, greater synchronized effort, clearer 
visualization of problems and remedies, activ- 
ities of wider scope centering on the perpetua- 
tion of forest resources of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California, the last 
big timber stand of the nation—is the program 
for the future activities decided upon at the 
annual meeting of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, which closed here 
tonight. As a hub of these activities, there will 
be a commission composed of representatives of 
public and private interests, with agencies radi- 
ating in every direction. Members of the com- 
mission are to be named by President A. W. 
Laird, who in adjourning the meeting pro- 
nounced it the biggest and most constructive in 
the association’s history. 


Asks Forest Policy Commission 


Details of the plans compactly outlined in the 
report of the resolutions committee, with other 
resolutions unanimously adopted, are as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the association pledges its best 
efforts for the continuation of the codperative 
work which, for more than ten years and with 
constantly increasing effectiveness and harmony, 
has characterized the efforts of Federal and State 
forest service and private owners of timber lands 
in the protection and proper utilization of forests 
of the Pacific Northwest, believing that without 
such codperation, which recognizes not only rights 
but also the duties of the nation, State and in- 
dividual, the desired results could not be attained. 


Resolved, That we sense with a deep responsi- 
bility the immediate necessity of laying a founda- 
tion for broad, comprehensive and practical policy 
of reforestation that guarantees posterity an 
ample supply of forest growth. 


WHEREAS, To accomplish this with the least 
delay will require the joint codperative work of 
nation, State and private owners of forest land. 
and to inaugurate such a policy and conduct it 
to a successful end will necessitate legislative 
enactments, both national and State, carryin 
regulations of a wide, general character, as wel 
as of a special character to match local environ- 
ment and to meet fully the responsibilities of this 
undertaking. 


Resolved, That the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, representing to a large de- 
gree private, State and Federal agencies. in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, recommends the appointment of a perma- 
nent forest policy commission from its membership 
to make a comprehensive study of the question, 
and to recommend to each State a similar com- 
prehensive study and enactment of such laws and 
regulations as will yield the best results for effec- 
tive reforestation. 


Ask Funds for Forest Protection 


WHEREAS, We realize that our forests are sub- 
jected to tremendous losses thru periodic epi- 
demics of insect pests which occur suddenly and 
without previous warning, and that these losses 
may be prevented if adequate control methods are 
speedily adopted, we recommend: 

That $35,000, in addition to the present funds, 
be provided the bureau of entomology for the 
inspection of insect infested timber in codperation 
with the Government, State and private agencies, 
and for necessary investigative work looking to 
better the methods of control of western pine 
beetles and other forest insects in western forests. 

That Congress make provision for insect con- 
trol thru continuing an appropriation of $75,000 
for protection of publicly owned lands in codpera- 
tion with States and private owners, where such 
States and private owners make the provision for 
like protection of their own holdings. 

WHEREAS, A_ southern Oregon and _ northern 
California pine beetle control project has been 
organized as a codperative enterprise between 
various owners of timber, Federal, State and 





E. T. ALLEN OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Who Spoke on “Coéperative Solutions” 


private, to protect a stand of 120,000,000,000 


board feet of yellow pine in southern Oregon and’ 


northern California from ravages of insects which 
have been causing a loss of over 100,000,000 board 
feet of timber annually, and 


WHEREAS, Control work of the last year has 
demonstrated to owners concerned the possibility 
and economy of such control operations, and 


WHEREAS, In the first year’s work, because of 
the large area involved, it has not been possible 
to extend the benefits of control to all parts of 
the project, therefore, in order to protect the 
work already accomplished and to carry the work 
to a successful conclusion so that all owners, 
private and Federal, will receive the benefits for 
which they have already paid, be it 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be ame that provisions of the Act of 
Dec. 15, 1921, appropriating $150,000 for this 
work, be extended to Dec. 31, 1923. 

We strongly endorse the work being done by 
the Federal Government, States and private pro- 
tection agencies to control white pine blister rust 
and urge lumbermen and timber owners to support 
adequate Federal and State appropriations to 
carry forward the project aimed at safeguarding 
commercial white and sugar pine of the West. 


For Constructive Reforestation Program 


We endorse the revised program for immediate 
Federal forest legislation which omits debatable, 
nonurgent features and asks for clear-cut Federal 
aid in fire prevention, a reasonable Federal pur- 
chase policy, codperation with Central States in 
tree planting, and additional forest research. 

We urge favorable consideration of land exchange 
legislation to include areas in national forest 
boundaries, believing that the problem of owner- 
ship of potential forest. lands can best be developed 
by this means. 

We strongly recommend that every effort be 
made to secure thru the War Department the 
continuation of air patrol along lines similar to 
those in effect during the summer of 1922. 

We urge further study of forest taxation prob- 


lems, particularly as they affect growing of future 
crops, and believe that a sound basis of taxing 
cut-over and other potential forest areas will 
mark a forward step in the direction of sound 
State and national forest policy. 

Since by far the most effective and urgent step 
to perpetuate forest supplies is to safeguard 
millions of acres of natural reproduction now 
being threatened by fire, we urge that private and 
public agencies everywhere coéperate in extending 
systematic protection to such lands. 

We heartily approve the steps being taken by 
some western States looking to the acquisition of 
land for State forest purposes, and urge that this 
be the program in all of our States, and further 
that establishment of municipal forests be given 
careful consideration. 

We urge that the Federal Government continue 
to extend experimental work looking to better 
utilization and handling of forest production. Field 
experiment stations should also be maintained thru- 
out the West as a means for studying fire, grazing, 
reforestation and other problems. We desire par- 
ticularly to emphasize the valuable work being done 
at Wind River experiment station and elsewhere 
looking to better knowledge of climatic effect on 
inflammability of forest material. 

We have reached the stage where further pro- 
posals for protection, reforestation or public ac- 
quisition of forest land lead frequently to the 
question of the suitability of the land involved for 
permanent use. The same question is raised by 
reclamation and colonization projects and by taxa- 
tion movements. While warning against too exact 
or hasty classification where character and eco- 
nomic demand are uncertain, we feel that this 
subject calls for early attention and for close 
coéperation between all interested agencies to 
prevent narrow or ill considered conclusions. 

We urge upon Congress that provision be made 
in the agricultural appropriation bill for at least 
$20,000, whereby the United States weather bureau 
may carry on necessary investigative work looking 
to prediction of dangerous fire weather in the 
interest of forest protection. 


FORESTER’S MESSAGE ANALYZED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—An analysis made 
by persons interested in those parts of Col. 
Greeley’s two messages delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association held here Nov. 24 and 25, deal- 
ing with his position relating to conditioning 
cut-over land and the exchange of such land for 
standing timber or the outright sale to the For- 
est Service, shows that: 

In order to promote new timber growth and 
relieve the fire menace, Col. Greeley recommends 
that loggers on private land pile and burn slash, 
the cost of this work to be covered by profits 
from industry. If an owner desires to exchange 
such land for standing timber, the Forest Serv- 
ice would pay him no more than the commercial 
value on the open market, perhaps as low as $1 
an acre where located in unfavorable regions. 
Land owners, in Idaho and eastern Oregon espe- 
cially, estimate that it would cost $20 an acre 
to comply with the regulations governing new 
growth and fire menace prevention as laid down 
in Col. Greeley’s message, and say that the in- 
dustry is not able to absorb this cost in compe- 
tition with logs and lumber from more favor- 
able regions. They could probably sell the land 
to sheepmen for grazing for $3 an acre, or at 
least for as much as the Forest Service would 
offer, without doing anything but burning the 
slash that is left on the ground after logging 
operations are completed. If they are unable to 
dispose of the land to sheepmen, it would be 
much cheaper to abandon the land to the county 
for taxes, than to place it in condition for new 
forests. Slow growth prohibits at present in- 
dividual efforts for reforestation. 


Elkad Elko Has Ladies’ Night 

SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 25.—Ladies’ night of 
the Elkad Elko, the Spokane lumbermen’s club, 
held last Thursday night at the Elks Club, 
proved a decided success. More than one hun- 
dred members and their ladies were present at 
the dinner, during which there was music by 
the Howard Petty Orchestra. There were also 
several solos by Miss Ruth Sampson, accom- 
panied by Miss Helen Boothe, which were 
heartily encored. Dr. Sherman L. Divine, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, was the 
speaker of the evening, taking the home as his 
theme and contrasting the average American 
home with the habitations of other countries. 
In effect he took his hearers on a trip around 
the world. I. N. Tate, president of the club 
and assistant general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., presided. 
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PLAN STEPS IN FIGHT ON BLISTER RUST 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 23.—At the concluding 
session of the Western White Pine Blister Rust 
Conference opinion was unanimous as to the 
following points: Blister rust began in Eu- 
rope and may be imported here. Western white 
pine is subject to severe injury, being more sus- 
ceptible than eastern pine. Federal and State 
appropriations should be secured to make pos- 
sible the eradication of all black currant and 
goosebery bushes. State quarantines should 
prohibit the interstate shipment of such bushes 
and of 5-needle pines. The Columbia River, 
separating. Oregon and Washington, is not a 
barrier to the spread of the blister rust, the 
gorge not being wide enough to hinder to any 
great extent the spread of the disease. Fir 
trees in England are now infected, and care 
should be taken that there shall not be impor- 
tations of diseased trees that might endanger 
the western Douglas fir forests. 


This following executive committee was 
elected to serve until the next conference meet- 
ing: 


Senator E. L. French, G. F. Long and J. P. 
McGoldrick, Washington ; C. A. Park, E. S. Collins 
and C, 8. Chapman, Oregon; Miles Cannon, Hunt- 
ington Taylor and Dr. Schmitz, Idaho; G. H. Hecke 
and M. Danaher, California; M. Davis, Kenneth 
Ross and R. P. McLaughlin, Montana; J. W. 
Eastham, provincial plant pathologist; W. D. 
Humiston, from the timber owners’ association ; 
G. H. Cecil, of the Forest Service, F. E. Pape, 
Washington State superintendent of forestry, and 
Dr. Barss, plant pathologist. 


Executive Committee’s Recommendations 


The report of the executive committee, W. 
D. Humiston, chairman, was adopted and con- 
tained these recommendations: 


That officials of the western States and the 


Federal Department of Agriculture shall carry 
into effect measures to check or delay the advance 
of the blight or white pine blister rust; 


That government agencies of the United States 
and Canada codperate in the direction for mutual 
protection ; 


That there must be no delay in eradicating 
cultivated black currants on the Pacific coast and 
in Idaho and Montana; 


That the State legislatures be asked to co- 
operate with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in securing appropriations in support 
of such work ; 


That existing protective quarantine measures by 
Federal and State authorities be maintained; and 
enforced. 


That Oregon, Washington, California, Montana 
and Idaho take immediate action to enact quar- 
antine measures against all interstate shipments 
of all varieties of currants, gooseberries, and any 
5 needle pine plants from one State to another. 


It was also recommended that appropriations 
amounting to $155,000 be obtained from various 
sources to carry on the work of eradication dur- 
ing the year beginning April 1, 1923, and end- 
ing June 30, 1924. The share of this sum to 
be raised by Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and California is $30,000, and it is hoped 
that an equal sum will be appropriated from 
Federal funds. 


The recommendation that Idaho participate 
in quarantine measures against plants ete., in 
the hope of stopping the spread of blister rust 
into the Idaho white pine belt, was objected to 
by several Oregon delegates, who thought that 
such quarantine would operate against ship- 
ments of nursery stock into that region. By 
nine votes against seven the original motion as 
to Idaho quarantine was adopted. Lee A. 
Strong, of California, said that California can 


not be expected to join in quarantine methods 
as affecting trade with Idaho. 


Dr. J. S. Boyce, pathologist, said it was im- 
possible to determine exactly from whence 
blister rust was introduced. Temperature, wind 
and moisture are important in the spread of this 
disease. English black currants are mostly re- 
sponsible for the long distance spread of blister 
rust and its establishment in new localities. 


Dr. H. T. Gussow, Canadian botanist, said 
that because of sparse population and economic 
conditions, Canada can not promise extensive 
work in eradicating black currants and goose- 
berries, but would do everything possible thru 
inspection where infection was reported to ex- 
ist. Dr. Gussow said that any spray is inef- 
fectual in saving infected bushes or trees. Sen- 
ator French remarked that no help can be ex- 
pected from Canada in eliminating the menaée 
of the blister rust. 

S. B. Detwiler, forest pathologist, said local 
control was the most effective method of pre- 
venting the spread of infection, altho such pre- 
ventive work was expensive. The only hope lay 
in the eradication of black currant bushes. It 
was established that disease was carried by wind 
8,900 feet distant from infected black currant 
bushes. 

The discussions at the concluding session of 
the conference resulted in a widespread conviec- 
tion that western owners of black currant and 
gooseberry bushes, uprooted and otherwise de- 
stroyed because of infection, are becoming an- 
gry and demand compensation for the losses 
sustained. This view was enunciated at length 
by one speaker, State Senator E. L. French, di- 
rector of agriculture of Washington State. 





PROBLEMS NATIONAL DIRECTORS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association today made 
public matters to be acted upon at the meeting 
of the board of directors in Chicago Dee. 14. 
The following fourteen specific subjects are 
included: 


(1) Analysis of financial status of National 
S~gea Manufacturers’ Association, 1920, 1921, 
_ (2) Report on important’ current activities of 
National association. 


(3) Consideration of additional facilities for 
lumber building code work necessitated by increas- 
ing demands. 


(4) Progress in national lumber publicity ; plans 
for further development. 


(5) Conduct of lumber standardization work ; 
organization of Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, and consulting committee. 


(6) Report of subscribing associations on resolu- 
tion of board of directors July 27, 1922, requesting 
agreement to 1% cent a thousand feet increase in 
rate of assessment. 


(7) Action of joint recommendation executive 
committee, and advisory committee National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange; con- 
cerning Credit Corporation and Inter-Insurance 
Exchange; including transfer of Credit Corpora- 
tion from St. Louis to Chicago; also gathering 
together in one building of lumber manufacturers’ 
association activities conducted in Chicago. 


(8) Consideration of attitude of lumber indus- 
try on possible Federal legislation to modify ex- 
isting antitrust laws. 

(9) Present status of lumber association statis- 
tical activities; possible means of taking associa- 
tions’ statistics out of field of public and legal 
controversy ; publicity to association statistics. 

“ (10) Pending forestry legislation; tax legisla- 
ion, 

(11) Consideration of membership by National 
association in International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

(12) Request of bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce that lumber manufacturers coéperate 
with it in preparation of lumber export trade 
manual. : 

(18) Proposed arrangement for annual meeting, 
April 10, 11, 12, 1923. 

(14) Recommendations from standing 
tees. 


Recommendations of Executive Committee 


commit- 


At the same time the following recommenda- 
tions of the executive committee to the board 


of directors of the National association were 
made public: 


That it recommend to the board of directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration that the offices of the corporation be 
transferred from St. Louis to Chicago. 


That the headquarters of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association be maintained as at 
present in Washington, D. C. 

That to the extent to which it would be more 
advantageous, activities of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association now conducted in 
Washington be transferred to Chicago. 

That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange and the Chicago offices 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion be assembled in one group of offices in Chi- 
cago; each preserving as at present its separate 
administrative status; the combined activities to 
be under the general supervision of the secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

That, with the concurrence of the board of 
directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Credit Corporation and the advisory committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, these associated activities of the 
lumber manufacturers be conducted in accord with 
the general policies of the board of directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
and that they be made publicly known as con- 
ducted in this manner, in behalf of, and for the 
benefit of the lumber manufacturers of the United 
States; and to the end that this purpose may be 
made effective, it is recommended : 


First, to the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion that under the direction of its president, 
as the chief executive officer, the secretary of 
the corporation be vested with necessary 
authority ; 

Second, to the advisory committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange that it appoint the secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association as its secretary, with 
necessary authority ; 

Third, to the advisory committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange that not fewer than three- 
fourths of the membership thereof, nominated 
to fill vacancies, be selected from the board 
of directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association; that each subscribing 
association of lumber manufacturers be re- 
quested to nominate not less than one eligible 
member or subscriber annually for member- 
ship on the advisory committee; and that, if 
necessary for this purpose, the membership of 
the advisory committee be enlarged. 


WILL CONSIDER 


That if possible the other associations of lumber 
manufacturers with activities now conducted, or 
to be conducted, in Chicago be invited and urged 
to join with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Credit Corporation and the Inter- 
Insurance Exchange, representing national ac- 
tivities of lumber manufacturers, in the building 
up of an assembly, in convenient location in 
Chicago, of lumber manufacturers’ association 
activities; and that this be accomplished, if pos- 
sible, thru the occupancy by these separate or- 
ganizations of adjacent or neighboring offices. 


Executive Committee Recommendations 


The following recommendations of the execu- 
tive committee of the National association to 
the board of directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation likewise 
were made public: 

That the offices of the National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Credit Corporation be transferred from 
St. Louis to Chicago. 


That the offices in Chicago of the Credit Cor- 
poration be a constituent part of a_ group of 
offices proposed to be occupied by the Credit Cor- 
poration, the Inter-Insurance Exchange and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, each 
separately. 


That it is the purpose and desire of the board 
of directors of the Credit Corporation that its 
activities be conducted under the general direc- 
tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
tion; and to this end: 


That the secretary of the Credit Corporation, 
subject to the direction and supervision of the 
president, the chief executive officer, be given 
appropriate authority. 


That if found necessary in the interests of satis- 
factory credit rating and collection service to 
subscribers, changes in subscription rates, not to 
exceed $10 per subscription, be authorized. 


HarvarD UNIversSITY’s School of Business 
Administration has put out the first issue of 
the ‘‘Harvard Business Review,’’ announced as 
a quarterly publication which is to solve the 
business problems of business men from lum- 
bermen to shoemakers. Every three months this 
new publication is to be issued by a board of ten 
student editors, under the supervision of the 
school faculty, and sent to about 6,000 subserib- 
ers who have problems they are anxious to 
have solved. 
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Dec. 4—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Merchants’ 
Club, Baltimore, Md, Annual. 

Dec. 4-7—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, New York City. Annual. 

Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, St. Anthony Commercial Club, Min- 
+ neapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 5-6—National Veneer and Panel Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Dec. 6-7—-Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Assotvtiation, Chicago. Joint 
meeting. 


Dec. 6-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual, 

Dec. 7-8—Sixth Shingle Congress, Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 11—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 

Dec. 12—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, 
Ind. Annual. 


Dec. 12—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Na- 
tional Park Hotel, Vicksburg, Miss.. Fourth dis- 
trict meeting. 

Dec, 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly. 

Dec. 27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Dec. 29-30—Society of American Foresters, State 
House, Boston, Mass. Annual, 

Jan, 15-17—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 16-18—-Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court House and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual, 

Jan, 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 


nual, 
Jan, 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Il]. Annual. 


Jan. 19—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. Annual. 

Jan, 19—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 19—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
—_ Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, ; 

Jan. 20—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
Fresno, Calif. Annual. 
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Jan. 25-25—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 

Jan, 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual, 


Jan. 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 24-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Windsor, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Denner, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 

Jan, 25-26—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 

Jan, 29-Feb. 2—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 380-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual. 

Jan, 29-31—Southern Forestry Congress, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb, 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 7-8 Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. .13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb, 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 





Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 
Annual, (i 

Feb, 17—-Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
7 iat Boston City Club, Boston, Mass, An- 
nual, 

Feb. 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Informatio 
Bureau, New York City. Annual. . 


March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. Perr 


March 24-31—‘‘Own Your Home” Exposition, Coll- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 


April 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 10-12—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 

Dallas, Tex. Annual, 


ILLINOIS DIRECTORS TO MEET 


A meeting of the directors of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ Association will be held 
in Bloomington, Ill., on Tuesday, Dec. 5, at 
which matters of importance to the association 
will be discussed and plans outlined for the 
coming annual meeting of the association. The 
meeting of the directors, which will begin at 
1 o’clock at the Illinois Hotel, will be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon. At this meeting plans 
will be discussed for the reorganizing of the 
association, and the directors also hope to 
work out plans for the coming annual conven- 
tion that will make it the most successful and 
valuable in the history of the association. The 
convention will be held at the Congress Hotel 
instead of the Sherman, which has been the 
convention headquarters for a number of years. 


UNION ASSOCIATION’S COMMITTEES 


To.Eepo, Onto, Nov. 27.—In connection with 
its coming annual convention to be held in 
Cleveland on Jan. 24, 25 and 26, 1923, President 
J. C. Pattison, of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Toledo, has 
appointed the following committees: 

Arrangements—Thomas Gray, chairman ; Charles 
PD. Crane, J. E. Diamond, M. P. Klumph, F. T. 
Peitch, I. C. Harris, P. G. Weiler and F. T. Young. 

Nominations—B. R. Johnson, chairman; D. R. 
Winn, W. F. Biehl. 

Resolutions—F. H. Duling, chairman; E. R. Hil- 
ton, John W. Urban and 8. F. Tombaugh. 

Auditing—Ben L. Stephens, chairman; C. E. 
DeLong, FE. FE. Roush, F. W. Parmelee and Stanley 
M. Mauk. 


NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD PLANS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 28.—The North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
will hold its annual meeting next Tuesday, Dee. 
5, at 2p.m.. The meeting place will be the St. 
Anthony Commercial Club. Reports of various 
committees and election of officers will be the 
principal business. Following the meeting the 
members of the association and guests will par- 
take of the annual banquet in the club’s dining 
rooms. An informal entertainment program 
for the evening is being prepared by the pro- 
gram committee, of which R. F. Duncan is 
chairman, 


DIRECTORS TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 27.—A call has 
been issued for a meeting of the board of di- 
reetors of the Southern Pine Association, to be 
held in Chicago on Wednesday, Dec. 13, the day 
preceding the meeting of the directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which also has been called for Chicago. 


WOOD PRESERVERS’ SET DATE 


Announcement has been made that the annual 
convention of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association will be held at the St. Charles Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, La., on Jan. 23, 24 and 25; 
1925. It will be the nineteenth annual. 

'@aRaeaaaeaeaan. 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


Dante, Va., Nov. 27.—The fifth Southern 
Forestry Congress will convene at Montgomery, 
Ala., on Jan. 29, 30, and 31, 1923, according 
to announcement made here last week by 
President W. D. Tyler, of the Clinehfield Coal 
Corporation, this city. President Tyler stresses 
the fact that an increasing number of southern 
States are now seeking legislation and making 
out programs for reforestation and wise for- 
estry practice that will help solve the great cut- 
over Jand problem of the South. Over 40 per- 


cent of the registered attendance at last year’s 
annual consisted of lumbermen and special in- 
vitation is extended by President Tyler to them 
to make this number larger this year. There 
will be a limited number of main speakers on 
the program and plenty of time will be given 
for thoro discussion of the problems that will 
be brought up. 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 25.—Preparations 
are being made for the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Associated General Contractors of 
America to be held here Jan. 29 to Feb. 2, in- 
elusive. G. W. Buchholz, general secretary of 
the organization, has already arrived in the city 
to arrange plans for the convention. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the members of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors are expected at the 
convention. Representatives of forty-two States 
and thirty-five cities will be among those who 
will come here for the meeting. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—As announced 
by Secretary W. N. Sparhawk, this city, the 
Society of American Foresters will hold its 
annual convention in Boston on Dec. 29 and 
30, in connection with the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The meetings will be held in the State 
House and hotel headquarters for the society 
will be at the Bellevue Hotel. Plans are to 
hold a meeting also on Dee. 28 in codperation 
with the New England Forestry Congress, the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association and the 
economies section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. This session 
will have a special program on conservation. 

@aeaeaaaaaaaues 


SUBSCRIBE FOR COST SYSTEMS 

BurFao, N. Y., Nov. 27.—E. F. Hunt, secre- 
tary of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau, which while engaged primarily 
in educating the millwork industry along cost 
finding lines also installs cost systems for 
lumber dealers, recently spent a week among 
the Buffalo millwork men and lumbermen, dur- 
ing which he secured subscriptions for seventeen 
cost systems, embracing both lumber yards and 
woodworking plants. 





41, PLANS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—A plan for con- 
ducting educational and Americanization work 
was outlined at the 4L (Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen) field workers eénvention 
which was held here Thursday, following the 
meeting of the 4L board of directors which 
had occupied the two preceding days. Proceed- 
ings at the field men’s conference consisted of 
exchange of experiences in the actual work of 
the organization, and discussion of projects for 
further development of its service to the log- 
ging and lumber industry and to the public. 

The edueational work has already been 
started in Raymond, Wash., a point which con- 
tains many different foreign groups which large- 
ly remain aloof from each other and from 
Americanizing activities, notwithstanding much 
praiseworthy work that has been done in the 
community in the past. As most of the foreign- 
ers work in the sawmills it is felt that the 4L 
has a peculiar opportunity to reach them on 
account of its close connection with the mills. 
Already there has been much response on the 
part of the workers and support has been free- 
ly offered by the employers and other influen- 
tial citizens of the locality. 

Educational work is also being carried on 
by the 4L in Spokane, Wash., and in Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and at the Portland conference 
on Noy. 23 the field men connected with these 
efforts went into them in detail, and from the 
experiences thus gained methods of amplifica- 
tion of this work will be developed adapted to 
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the other communities in which the 4L operates, 
each of which contains its special problems. 

The conference disclosed the fact that it is 
impossible to consider employee problems with- 
out giving very special attention to the corre- 
sponding concerns of the employer, and much 
valuable information was brought out along the 
latter line with a view to devising plans to more 
effectively apply the conference basis of indus- 
trial relations, the_central idea of the 4L, to 
affiliated operations, and to increase the num- 
ber of managements committed to it. 

The convention was continued until a late 
hour in order to finish it in the one day, so that 
the field representatives could return promptly 
to their respective points of activity, which 
cover the northwest from Grays Harbor to 
Idaho and from Blaine to Coos Bay. 

President Norman F. Coleman of the Four 
L presided. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 25.—From the head- 
quarters of the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary R. 8. 
Whiting has issued the announcement that 
the 1922 congress, which will be held in this 
city Dee. 7 and 8, will be one of the main 
events of the year. In particular Mr. Whit- 
ing says, in his notice to the mills, that the 
sixth annual red cedar congress ‘‘ promises 
to be bigger and better, as your shingles 
should be.’? 

Since the subject of shingle stains is up- 
permost in the industry, especial interest at- 
taches to the discussion to be conducted by 
J. J. Starks, president of the Starks Manu- 
facturing Co., Kansas City. Mr. Whiting 
says: 

The program will be exclusively a Pacific coast 
product. Speakers all the way from Los Angeles 
to Vancouver have agreed to attend and tell us, 
as usual, what is happening to shingles, and how 
we should conduct our business—and all the rest. 
E. T. Allen is coming from Portland, to tell us 
about the forestry problem as it relates to the 
red cedar shingle industry. Our British Columbia 
neighbors will be represented on the program in 
torce. (eeaeueuunas 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 27.—Retail deal- 
ers in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) district held 
one of their most profitable discussions of sub- 
jects relative to their business at their third 
meeting at Cedar Rapids on Nov. 15. The 
topics discussed concerned lien laws and stand- 
ardization of millwork stocks and inventory as 
it pertains to the income tax. A representative 
of a concern specializing in income tax matters 
told the lumbermen how the income tax law of 
1921 and its recent revision affected their busi- 
ness. An attorney answered numerous ques- 
tions regarding the proposed changes in the 
Iowa lien law. N. E. Davis, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Curtis Bros. Co. (Inc.), and its 
representative in Iowa territory, made an inter- 
esting talk on standardization of millwork 
stocks and the results his company had accom- 
plished toward bettering conditions. 

The next meeting of the district will be held 


in the same city and hotel on Dee. 13 and will 


be the last meeting until after the annual con- 
vention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in January. 


KITTENS TREAD .THE CATNIP BED 


NEw York, Nov. 27.—New York Hoo-Hoo 
staged a ‘‘big racket’’ Saturday night in the 
McAlpin Hotel. The concatenation started at 
6:30 and was followed by a dinner at 9 o’clock. 
This is the first concatenation held under the 
supervision of the new Vicegerent, Fred S. 
Naylor. 

A record breaking class of kittens were given 
the big meow, about forty being put over the 
coals. Among them were some of the most 
prominent lumbermen of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. State Counselor George W. Whitbread 
made personal arrangement to provide amuse- 
ment for the crowd and Junior Hoo-Hoo Peter 
J. Wilson helped to make the evening enjoyable. 

Elmer 8S. Anderson, Supreme Scrivenoter, ad- 
dressed the meeting, along with many other well 
known lumbermen. 

The next concatenation will be held at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in the latter part of January. Par- 
son Simpkin will be on hand at this concatena- 
tion. 


TO ENTERTAIN NORTHEASTERNERS 


New York, Nov. 27.—Paul 8S. Collier, secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, spent two days in New York the 
last week conferring with representatives of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association and 
other New Yorkers, about arrangements for 
the entertainment of members of his organi- 
zation during the convention of the North- 
easterners. The convention will be held in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, Jan. 30 and 31 and 
Feb. 1. 

Mr. Collier is highly elated over prospects 
for a successful meeting in New York, and 
that he will have the thoro codperation of 
lumbermen of the metropolitan district is a 
foregone conclusion. 


Incident to Mr. Collier’s visit, the New 
York Lumber Trade Association announced 
the appointment of a committee to look after 
that association’s share in entertaining the 
visitors. Russell J. Perrine is chairman of 
the committee, and Conrad N. Pitcher and 
W. S. Beckley will be his assistants. Arthur 
E. Lane will make arrangements for enter- 
taining the visiting women. 

William A. Durgin, of the Department of 
Commerce, spoke before members of the 


Nylta Club at a special meeting last Friday 
afternoon in advocacy of the standardization 
of lumber sizes. 

Last Friday night, Prof. E. M. Morgan, of 
Yale, gave the Nylta members another lecture 
in his course on ‘‘Commercial Law.’’ The 
Nyltas will meet again next Friday night, 
when the general theme will be: ‘‘What a 
Young Man Ought to Know About Life In- 
surance.’’ 


KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ DATE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 28.—Announcement has 
just been made for the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association by Secretary J. Crow Tay- 
lor, Louisville, of plans for the annual conven- 
tion, which is to be held at Lexington, on Feb. 
7 and 8, with headquarters at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel. Last year the convention was held at Louis- 
ville. It has been about three years since a 
meeting was held at Lexington, a town which al- 
ways goes out of its way to extend hospitality 
to the association. 

Secretary Taylor has announced the following 
Lexington committees to plan for the conven- 
tion: 


Arrangements—James H. Combs, Combs Lumber 
Co., chairman; S. Fred McCormick, 8S. F. MeCor- 


ee Lumber Co.; L. M. Moore, Hendrix-Moore 
Co. 
Finance—John Tom Perry, Perry Lumber Co., 


chairman ; S. H. McCormick, 8S. F. MeCormick Lum- 
ber Co.; L. L. Hank, Haggard-Smith Lumber Co. 
Session Attendance—Leslie McCormick, S. F. 
McCormick Lumber Co., chairman; Ben Eubanks, 
Perry Lumber Co.; I. N. Combs, Combs Lumber Co. 





Conveyor Keeps Planing Mill Clean 


WarreEN, ArRK., Nov. 27.—In the average 
planing mill even where special efforts are 
made to keep everything clean, there will be 
more or less loose material lying around. 
Boards become broken, knots fall out and slivers 
tear off. Ordinarily this refuse is gathered up 
and placed upon buggies, but even so it causes 
a lot of trouble. In the planing mill of the 
Southern Lumber Co., however, refuse is con- 



































This illustration shows guard used on planer 
which handles short length material. At left 
is shown view of one steel strip. At right 
strips are shown in place, tho to give the idea 
they are spaced farther apart than in the 
actual installation 


spicuous by its absence. The solution of this 
problem is a simple but very efficient belt con- 
veyor. Back of the row of planing machines 
and underneath the floor a belt conveyor runs 
to a bin outside the mill. Thru openings in the 
floor made especially for this purpose, all 
refuse is shot to the conveyor by the men tail- 
ing the machines. The refuse is then taken by 
the conveyor to a square bin and dumped in; 
from this bin it is loaded up and sold as 
kindling to those who desire it. There is very 
little refuse at the plant of the Southern Lum- 
ber Co., as very short and very small boards are 
worked up for the market. As a matter of 
fact, the company ships straight carloads of 
very small material, some of it being less than 
one foot long and one inch wide. 

In building conveyors, there are certain 
fundamental practices that are involved which 


should always be observed. In the first place, 
ample care should be taken to see that sufficient 
power is available. While it is a steady con- 
stant drag to pull a conveyor, nevertheless, if 
large quantities of refuse are dumped upon it, 
the load jerks. 

One of the most common troubles which Ium- 
bermen report who install conveyors them- 
selves, concerns clogging. To avoid this clog- 
ging, skirt boards which form the side of con- 
veyors should be placed at an angle giving te 
the conveyor trough a hopper shape. Also the 
conveyor should be as wide as the widest piece 
of refuse it is expected to handle. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the minimum width of the conveyor 
belt should be governed by the largest piece of 
waste material to be carried away, for waste 
falls on the conveyor promiscuously and it is 
only a matter of time until a piece of the larg- 
est dimension will get crossways and unless 
the conveyor is properly designed this will result 
in clogging. If a conveyor is placed in an out 
of the way place it means the shutting down 
of machinery until it can be unclogged. Clog- 
ging is particularly apt to oceur when skirt 
boards are arranged perpendicularly, especially 
when pieces wider than the trough are occa- 
sionally dropped in. However, if the skirt 
boards are placed at a comparatively wide an- 
gle, even long pieces of kindling will have little 
chance to wedge against the side. 

Where one belt discharges waste on to an- 
other belt, the second belt which must carry 
its own load and that discharged from the first 
belt, should be wider. In other words, when 
the volume of waste carried is increased the 
size of the belt should be increased. 

In the planing mill of the Southern Lumber 
Co. much care has been exercised to provide 
guards for all machinery and in every way 
possible to eliminate the chance of accident. 
The company planes a lot of box shook and 
on the planers taking this short length mate- 
rial the planing mill foreman has installed a 
simple, but effective, device to prevent the kick- 
ing back of the boards. A rod is suspended 
about six inches above the bed of the planer 
and loose on this shaft or rod are a large num 
ber of steel strips brought to a point at one 
side. If a board kicks back, it is caught by 
the points and prevented from doing any 
age. While this guard is a homemade : 
it works very satisfactorily. 
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LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES - 








LUMBER BUYERS’ CLUB ELECTS 

TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 25.—Formal organiza- 
tion of the recently proposed Lumber Buyers’ 
Club, composed of the Northwest representa- 
tives of the leading wholesale lumber firms, was 
completed Thursday at a banquet held at the 
Tacoma Hotel by thirty charter members of 
the new organization. A constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and permanent officers were 
elected. The selection of Tacoma as the head- 
quarters of the organization because of the 
city’s central location and its importance as a 
lumber center, was approved. 

Officers elected were: 

President—Robert W. Adair, of the Burton- 
Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Vice president—Harry P. Kennedy, of the Lum- 
ber Buyers (Inc.), Seattle, Wash. 


Treasurer—William E. Murphy, of the Jayne- 
Yearance Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


Bailiff—E. C. Wertz, of the J. E. Morris Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Secretary—William G. Dalin, Tacoma _ repre- 
sentative of the Henry G. Davis Lumber Co., 
_ Portland, Ore. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be 
held at the Tacoma Hotel Dec. 14. A. H. 
Landram, president of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club and sales manager for the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., has been invited to ad- 
dress the buyers on the relation of the sales 
manager to the buyer in the lumber industry. 


PORTLAND STAGES JAZZY SMOKER 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—The Portland 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club gave its first 
smoker Thursday night in the assembly hall of 
the Hotel Portland, and it was a huge success, 
with about 150 present. Forest Haworth, of 
the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co.; H. P. 
Edward, of the Hammond Lumber Co., and 
William H. Andersen, of the Patrick-Andersen 
Corporation, were the committee responsible for 
the doings. The program of stunts began upon 
the arrival of the guests and continued till after 
midnight. It consisted of a 3-round boxing 
match between two employees from the Menefee- 
Milwaukee shingle mill, and they gave a good 
exhibition, with Jack McDonald, of the Inter- 
national Lumber Co., as referee. Jack proved 
fully as fleet of foot as the two principals and 
his agility drew storms of applause. Then came 
soubrettes and singers and whistlers who could 
back the birds off the map, and saxophone jazz- 
hounds and piano pounders. A phony radio out- 
fit, supposed to be sending out the news reports 
of one of the daily papers, furnished some sen- 
sational rumors and gossip and had some of 
those present on the anxious seat till the de- 
ception was finally discovered. Refreshments 
and cigars, tobacco and corncobs were served. 


APPOINTS NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 27.—President Joe 
Thompson, at the regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis on Satur- 
day afternoon, appointed nominating commit- 
tees to select candidates for president, first 
vice president, second vice president, secretary- 
treasurer and three directors for the ensuing 
year. Committee No. 1 is composed of Robert 
Stimson, chairman; James Emigh and W. F. 
Briscoe, while committee No. 2 is made up of 
Donald Palmer, chairman; Paul Rush and 
Frank Woods. 

These committees will submit the names of 
their candidates at the meeting Dec. 9 and the 
election will be held Dec. 16. Only one letter 
may be sent to members of the club by the two 
nominating committees while the committees 
and their candidates may personally solicit 
votes only on the day of the election. This 
restriction was passed at a meeting of the di- 
rectors Nov. 24 and the entire membership of 
the club ratified the action this afternoon. 

W. H. Fitzhugh, a former president of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, made an elo- 


quent plea to members of the club to join that 
organization and assist it in the drive now 
under way for 1,000 new members. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh’s entire argument hinged on the fact that 
the Chamber of Commerce is the only central 
organization in Memphis and that it is there- 
fore the only agency thru which business and 
professional men of the city may act in unison 
when crises arrive involving issues of vital 
importance. 

Two new members were selected: J. A. 
Schultz and L. C. Freeman, of the Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Memphis. 
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DISCUSS NATIONAL PUBLICITY FUND 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 25.—Discussion of the 
proposal to advance the dues of members of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
order that the organization might furnish its 
share of the fund for the publicity work now 
being done by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, occupied most of the meet- 
ing at the regular session of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club Nov. 22. Ernest Dolge, trustee 
of the West Coast and National associations, 
brought the matter up and asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the Tacoma members 
of the West Coast organization. 

There was a considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the advisability of the proposed ac- 
tion, tho most of the lumbermen were agreed 
that the publicity work was valuable to the in- 
dustry. No definite action was taken by the 
club. 

J. D. Buchanan, president of the North End 
Lumber Co., and representative of the employers 
on the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 


aa 


district board, reported on the recent legion 
meeting. Mr. Buchanan said that organization 
is gaining in strength and that the relations be- 
tween employers and workers on the board are 
most cordial. 


TRAINING FOR INSPECTION WORK 


MEMPHIS, TENN, Nov. 27.—J. D. Allen, Jr., 
who is teaching the lumber inspection class of 
the vocational school conducted under the 
auspices of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
believes that employment of at least one ‘‘cub’’ 
inspector by every hardwood firm in the country 
would prove one of the handsomest investments 
they could make. He emphasizes the shortage 
of inspectors and the limited effort now being 
made to train men for this work, and he is 
of the opinion that employment of cub inspec- 


‘tors would completely solve this problem. Mr. 


Allen also holds that those who are being trained 
for the work of lumber inspection should be 
given more consideration, with particular refer- 
ence to the inculeation of proper ideals. 
Several prominent lumbermen here lectured 
before the class during the absence of Mr. 
Allen from the city and the reaction of the 
pupils to these addresses is largely responsible 
for his ideas on the subject of better training 
of those who will engage in lumber inspection. 


POSTMASTER SPEAKS BEFORE CLUB 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 27.—The regular week- 
ly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club 
was held last Thursday during luncheon at the 
Edwards House, with President O’Brien in the 
chair. The feature of the program was an 
address by T. P. Barr, postmaster of this city 
for the last ten years, who gave graphic ac- 
counts of the amount of mail handled at the 
local office each year and day, and explained the 
causes of delays in the service. He pointed out 
many ways in which the lumbermen could assist 
in making the local postal service more efficient. 





Leather Belting Specifications 


The question of quality in leather belting 
resolves itself into a matter of the selection of 
the part of the hide from which the belting strip 
shall be cut. It is known that there is a point 
somewhere on the side of the animal above 
which the hide is of a quality suitable to the 
severe service of power transmission, and that 
below that line it is less suitable. 

There has been a strong effort on the part 
of buyers to limit the selection of the strips of 
which their belts are made to that portion of 
the hide lying well above this imaginary line, 
states Louis W. Arny, secretary of the Leather 
Belting Exchange, of Philadelphia, Pa., in a 
recent article on the new Federal specifications 
for leather belting. In many of the specifica- 
tions this was attempted to be accomplished by 
limiting to a distance of fifteen inches, or there- 
abouts, from the backbone the part of the hide 
which should be used. This provision never has 
been effective, first, because there never has 
been any way by which the buyer could deter- 
mine, after the belt was made up in a roll, 
whether any specific piece therein was cut from 
a point fifteen inches, or twenty inches, from 
the backbone, and secondly, because this imag- 
inary line is not a fixed line at fifteen inches 
from the backbone, but it will vary with the 
size of the animal, the condition of the hide 
and the quality of the tanning. 

The new Federal specifications for leather 
belting recently adopted by the Government to 
cover its leather belting purchases, were pre- 
pared in collaboration with the bureau of stand- 
ards and the Leather Belting Exchange, and 
provide the first authentic definition of first 
quality leather belting. [Reference was made 
to the specifications mentioned herein on page 
88 of the Sept. 2, 1922, issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | Such _ specifications 
provide for tests which may be applied in any 
physical laboratory. First, the average tensile 
strength of five samples of single belting must 
be 3,750 pounds a square inch, or more, and 
the minimum strength of any one of these five 
samples must be not Jess than 3,000 pounds a 


square inch of cross section. Second, stretch— 
the average elongation of the five samples at a 
tensile stress of 2,500 pounds a square inch 
shall not exceed 15 percent. The belt itself 
shall be suspended in a vertical position and 
sufficient weight, including the weight of the 
clamp, shall be attached to the lower clamp to 
produce a tensile stress of 750 pounds a square 
inch of the average cross section. After fifteen 
minutes suspension this section of ten feet shall 
show a length between gage marks not to exceed 
10 feet 7.2 inches (6 percent stretch). Third, 
elasticity—the clamps shall then be removed 
and the sections allowed to lie loosely on the 
floor for seventeen hours, after which time the 
length between the gage marks shall not ex- 
ceed 10 feet 1.6 inches (144 percent stretch). 
Fourth, piping—the leather shall not show 
wrinkles on the grain side (commonly called 
piping) when bent thru an angle of 180 degrees, 
grain side in, over forms specified for differ- 
ent grades and thicknesses, An unusually high 
tensile strength, coupled with an excessive 
stretch and low elasticity, would indicate lower 
edge stock, which the piping test would confirm, 
while a moderate tensile strength slightly above 
the specifications provision, with stretch within 
the limitations and elasticity as provided, will 
indicate superior material. 


A copy of these specifications may be ob- 
tained from the Leather Belting Exchange, For- 
rest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. A number of 
the more progressive leather belting manufac- 
turers are already making belting to comply 
with these specifications, it is stated, and they 
will guarantee that the product thus offered 
does fully comply. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE during August 
were valued at $302,000,000, compared with 
$367,000,000 a year ago, and imports were 
$271,000,000 compared with $195,000,000 a year 
ago, leaving a favorable balance of trade of 
$31,000,000, compared with $172,000,000 a year 
ago. 
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The Progress of ‘‘Linkumpooter”’ 


For some years past E. H. Lingo, veteran 
lumberman of Dallas, Tex., on his protracted 
‘‘ramblings’’ which have annually taken him 
to eastern Canada or other parts of North 
America, has been accustomed to favor his 
friends with interesting ‘‘travelogs’’ thru the 
medium of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, telling 
of his wanderings; especially of what he ob- 
served, participated in—or imbibed. 

Last October, Mr. Lingo—or ‘‘ Linkumpoot- 
er,’’ as he is familiarly known to his many 
friends, was married, leaving immediately upon 
a wedding tour of several months, to Cali- 
fornia. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
the following chatty letter from him, written 
at San Diego, Calif., on Nov. 22, which it is 
pleased to pass along for the benefit of Mr. 
Lingo’s friends in Texas and elsewhere: 

After some five weeks’ ramble, from Dallas, Tex., 
on the evening of October 14, es at various 
places, we have landed here, really our ultimate 
destination, temporarily or otherwise, as it may 
impress us. So far our impressions, experiences 
and observations have been most captivating. Old 
and new friends have been most inviting, our 
health almost perfect, and in the five weeks, only 
three days confinement to our room; my wife 
with a sick headache one rainy day in San Fran- 
cisco, and me one day with an inflamed toe, on 
account of too much trotting around, I guess. 
Those were the only days that we have not been 
‘on the go,” either by rail or motor, or around the 
cities we have visited, including San Antonio, 
El Paso, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Beverly 
Hills, Hollywood, Long Beach, Pasadena, San 
Irancisco ete., until we reached this beautiful 
city, where we are now halting to get our breath 
and decide, after a week or ten days here, if not 
sooner, whether we will tie up here indefinitely 
or return either to Los Angeles, Hollywood, Pasa- 
dena or Santa Barbara; all of which we have 
visited and canvassed as to hotel, apartment or 
boarding house life, both inclining to the apart- 
ment idea, tho the U. S. Grant Hotel appeals to 
us more forcibly for perfect rest and agreeable 
environment of any hotel we have visited from 
Murray Bay, Canada, to this city, including Que- 
bec, Montreal, New York City, Chicago. This 
refers more especially to the rooms, the menu, 
commodious lobby and general air of guests, office 
and attendants. Of course, this is all a little pre- 
vious, as it is only our second day here and a 
hurried glance by walk and drive around the city 
and its suburbs. 

LINKUMPOOTER. 


Speaks to Club About Lumber 


New OruEans, La., Nov. 27.—The impor- 
tance of the lumber industry of Louisiana was 
emphasized in striking fashion by H. C. 
Berckes, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, at a luncheon of the Young 
Men’s Business Club at the Grunwald Hotel, on 
Nov. 22. 3 

‘‘How many citizens of this State,’’ said 
Mr. Berckes, ‘‘realize that Louisiana is the sec- 
ond lumber producing State in the country, be- 
ing exceeded only by Washington—tho Oregon 
is now competing with Louisiana for second 
place?’’ Mr. Berckes proceeded to say the 
annual lumber output of the State exceeds 
5,000,000,000 feet a year, and some years dur- 
ing the last decade has exceeded 4,000,000,000 
feet. The annual production represents 150,000 
to 200,000 carloads of lumber, sufficient to 
build a board walk three feet wide from the 
earth to the moon, or a board fence six feet high 
five times around the earth. The value of the 
annual output exceeds $120,000,000. To carry 
on the lumber industry of the State requires 
an investment of more than $130,000,000. More 
than 45,000 persons, or 40 percent of the en- 
tire number engaged in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in the State, are employed in the pro- 
duction of lumber, and are paid $48,000,000 
annually in wages and salaries. 

Touching upon the subject of reforestation, 
Mr. Berckes said that the lumbermen of the 
State are doing everything in their power to 
perpetuate the industry, as well as to find ways 
and means by which much of the land after be- 
ing cut over may be adapted to uses which will 
bring employment to the inhabitants, revenues 
to the local government, and tonnage for the 
railroads. ‘‘But the public and business men 
in general,’’ said Mr. Berckes, ‘‘must share 
with the lumbermen the full responsibility of 
cutting these forests and bringing these lands 


back to productive uses. Men do not engage 
in the lumber business merely for the pleasure 
of cutting down trees. They manufacture lum- 
ber because of the demand that exists for it. 
It behooves all citizens of Louisiana to give 
the problems connected with the natural re- 
sources of the State earnest consideration, so 
that when they are called upon to take action 
on State or federal legislation they will have 
accurate knowledge upon which to act.’’ 


A Lumberman Canner of Fine Fruits 


Here is a little story of initiative, enterprise 
and community spirit manifested by a well 
known Pacific coast lumberman that has meant 
a lot to the section in which he operates. To 
start at the beginning, be it known that the 
section of Oregon in which is situated the lum- 
ber manufacturing plant of the Griswold-Grier 
Lumber Co., Falls City, Ore., is far famed for 
its wonderful raspberries, loganberries, black- 
berries, strawberries and cherries. Graham 
Griswold, president of the Griswold-Grier com- 
pany, is a man of vision, as well as one who 
believes in helping his community. He realized 





Sample Cans of Fruit Packed by Falls City 
Canning Co. 


that there was need for a canning factory to 
take care of the splendid fruit that was grown 
in such abundance. So it came about that 
some of the folks of the neighborhood got to- 
gether and organized a canning company, Mr. 
Griswold quite naturally being made president 
of the concern. 

A small canning factory was built and 
equipped in the most uptodate manner, and the 
enterprise has prospered from the start, the 
output finding ready sale. It is well known 
that fruit canned right at the place where it is 
grown has the fine flavor that comes only from 
natural ripening. When eating it one feels 
as tho he were eating the ripe fruit from the 
vines or trees, all the rich flavor being con- 
served. Mr. Griswold’s friends are ordering 
their canned fruit from his company, because 
they know that he will send just the kind of 
fruit that he does lumber; that they will get 
just what they order, and that they will find it 
satisfactory. 

The canning factory furnishes employment 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 











in season for a large number of the young 
people. The good results of the enterprise are 
very evident. Many places in the West where 
much small fruit is raised lack canning facili- 
ties and as a result are not prospering as is 
the Falls City community. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that 
readers who want to stock up their larders with 
some delicious Oregon canned fruit, or who 
want to send a supply to some deserving family 
for a Christmas present, write Mr. Griswold 
for a circular and price list. A box that came 
into the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office a few 
days ago was quickly emptied, and those mem- 
bers of the staff who had the privilege of sam- 
pling the fruit are making up their orders for 
more. The Falls City Canning Co., of Falls 
City, Ore., is building on the right foundation— 
namely, ‘‘repeat’’ orders. Once you get a taste 
of its products you want more. 


Business Outlook Is Encouraging 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29.—In his review in 
the current issue of Frost Pine Barks, R. B. 
Bearden, general sales manager of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., takes a conservatively 
optimistic view of the business outlook. While 
seeing splendid prospects for a big demand for 
lumber that will develop early in 1923, he be- 
lieves that it behooves all concerned to ‘‘ keep 
their feet on the ground,’’ and not permit ex- 
treme indulgence in overenthusiasm. In his 
review, he says: 


No single factor has contributed more to the 
improvement of general business conditions than 
the 1922 building program, which will run in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000,000. It is gratifying to know 
that the outlook is most favorable for continued 
heavy and varied building activities for a period 
of at least another year. The outstanding feature 
of the 1922 program was that it was confined 
largely to metropolitan residential construction. 
In direct contrast, the prospects for 1923 point not 
only to a continued large metropolitan construc- 
tion but also a materially increased industrial and 
urban building program. 


There arises, therefore, the necessity of the lum- 
ber manufacturer solving a most difficult problem 
were he to feel just half sure of distributing his 
product in a way so as to best serve the needs 
of the community. He will succeed only if the 
dealers thruout the country come to an early reali- 
zation of the situation and codperate to the extent 
of placing orders for 1923 needs in sufficient time 
to permit the stock reaching points of distribution 
by the time it is needed. 

The lumber buyer generally is too familiar with 
the increasing demands for lumber from the rail- 
roads to necessitate any comment on the subject. 
Sufficient to say only that month after month it 
will grow heavier. Too much stress can not be 
placed upon the necessity of this demand being 
taken care of by the lumber producer, since con- 
tinued prosperity is dependent upon the restoration 
of the nation’s transportation system. The trunk 
lines serving the lumber producing sections expect 
a decreasing rather than an increasing car supply. 
This not so much because of lack of cars as be- 
cause of shortage of motive power. The advent of 
winter will bring added difficulties to the roads in 
moving freight. 

The principal danger is always the fear of ex- 
treme indulgence in overenthusiasm. At this time 
one finds it unusually hard to keep both feet on 
the ground, and the thought uppermost in mind 
that after all there are a few dark spots on the 
business horizon that might cause something to 
slip. It is evident now that the long looked for 
urban building will materialize, and besides we 
should see in conjunction with it a big increase 
in industrial construction. The railroad program 
has just started, comparatively speaking, and will 
increase with each passing month. Therefore, add 
them up: Metropolitan residential construction, 
urban construction, industrial construction and 
railroad equipment construction. This is exactly 
what we have before us, and if they all come at 
the same time, and honestly it does seem that the 
early part of 1923 will develop just that situation, 
then look ahead and prepare. 

We are all beginning now to consider this 
year as ‘‘in’’ and we are, as a consequence, 
casting our thoughts toward the coming new 
year 1923. What do you think? How does 
it look? That’s the greeting with which lum- 
bermen meet lumbermen. Well, keeping in 
mind the necessity for sanding the track and 
speaking conservatively—‘‘it ain’t bad now, 
honestly, is it?’’ Happy Thanksgiving to you 
and yours. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


IMPROVED SUPPLY OF BOX CARS 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—The car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation announced today that on Nov. 15 the 
demand for freight cars in excess of the cur- 
rent supply totaled 158,236 cars, compared 
with 174,498 one week before, a decrease of 
16,262. The shortage of box cars totaled 
82,523, a decrease of 7,721 within a week, 
while the shortage of coal cars was 42,827, 
or 2,702 fewer than on Nov. 8. On Nov. 15 
there were 4,945 surplus freight cars of all 
classes in good order scattered thruout the 
country, an increase of 539 since Nov. 8. 
More cars were loaded with bituminous coal 
last week than in any week since April 1, 
when the strike began. The total loading of 
bituminous was 199,624 cars, or 343 more than 
the week before, which had marked the peak. 
Loadings of anthracite last week totaled 
39,185 ears, a decrease of 367 under the pre- 
ceding week. On the basis of car loadings 
bituminous production last week was 10,979,- 
300 tons and anthracite 1,959,200 tons. 


Saeaetaeaaaaaan 


FINDS SOUTHERN RATES TOO HIGH 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Nov. 27.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 12,886—Fleming Bros., 
et al., vs. Garyville Northern Railroad Co., et al. 
—Examiner Woodrow recommends that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find that rates 
on southern pine lumber, timber and products 
taking the same rates, in carloads, from Frost 
and Verdun, La., local points on the Garyville 
Northern, were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the rates from Livingston and 
Garyville, La., junction points of the Garyville 
Northern with the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
by more than 2.5 cents a hundred pounds, and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed the Livingston 
and Garyville rates. He recommends reparation 
on the basis of rates found reasonable, but 
denied with respect to undue prejudice and 
‘general damage,’’ no specific damage having 
been shown. Rates are based on Livingston 
plus certain differentials. From March 1 to 
Aug. 26, 1920, the Frost differential was 4.5 
cents and the Verdun differential 5.5 cents. On 
Aug. 26, 1920, the differentials “atten 5.5 and 
6.5 cents, respectively. In accordance with de- 
fendants’ promise at the hearing, both differ- 
entials, applicable to substantially all the rates 
involved, were reduced voluntarily to 2.5 cents 
on and subsequent to Jan. 1, 1922. 


REPARATIONS ON LUMBER SHIPMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued an order 
in Docket No. 11,881—Krauss Bros’. Lumber 
Co. vs. Director General, as agent Alabama & 
Mississippi Railroad Co., et al.—awarding sub- 
stantial reparation on account of illegal demur- 
rage and reconsignment charges on numerous 
carloads of lumber reconsigned at Meridian, 
Miss., and Jackson and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The amounts follow: 


Director General, $2,894, with 
June 1, 1918. 


1, Mopike & Ohio, $4,530, with interest from July 
Alabama Great Southern and er General, 
$2,932, with interest from March 20, 1918. 
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OBJECTS TO EXAMINER’S REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The director 
general of railroads has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a brief in Docket 
No. 13,211—West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation vs. Abilene & Southern Railway Co., 
et al.—stating exceptions to the examiner’s 
proposed report in this proceeding. Specific 
exception is taken to the proposal that the 
commission find the rates involved unreason- 
able under Federal control because: 

1. The director general was not made a 
party defendant to the complaint, and therefore 
was not on notice to defend the rates. 





interest from - 


2. The complaint was filed in May, 1922, and 
consequently after the limitation of statute 
placed on claims based on unreasonable rates 
against the director general. 

3. Complainant seeks no reparation against 
the director general. 

The director general, according to counsel, 
urges the commission to make no finding of 
unreasonableness, on the ground, among other 
things, that it might prejudice cases involving 
reparation now pending on the informal docket. 


EXCEPTIONS TO EXAMINER’S REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—The railroads 
involved have filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a rehearing in 
Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 1,535— 
In re Lumber from California to Minnesota and 
Wisconsin points. Petitioners state frankly 
that if the suspended schedules had been per- 
mitted to stand rates between the points in- 
volved would have been increased from 66.5 to 
73 cents, or 6.5 cents a hundred pounds. They 
point out that this is not the only question in- 
volved, however. 

‘<This matter is of extreme importance to the 
carriers,’’ says the petition, ‘‘because it in- 
volves possible reductions at points of destina- 
tion as to which there has been no complaint in 
California or elsewhere so far as respondent 
carriers are informed. It will also involve like 
reductions from the north Pacific coast and 


possibly from the southern yellow pine belt.’’ 


ASKS PERMISSION TO CUT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—In Fourth 
Section Application No. 12,323, Agent R. H. 
Countiss seeks authority to depart from the 
long-and-short-haul provision in the application 
of lower rates on shingles, lumber and other 
forest products in carloads from shipping points 
in California, Oregon, Nevada etc., to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., and related points 
taking Group F rates than are concurrently ap- 
plied to intermediate points taking Group D 
or Group E rates. 


REDUCED RATES ON HANDLES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 25.—W. L. Reeves, 
assistant general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central, advises the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association that the Southern Freight Associa- 
ation, at a meeting held at Atlanta, has ap- 
proved publication of commodity rates on 
wooden handles for brooms, mops, tools and 
implements without metal attachments, in bun- 
dles, barrels, boxes or crates, in less than carload 
lots, from Memphis to Ohio River crossings, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Central Freight Associ- 
ation territory. This means a reduction of 
about 33 percent from the present tariffs. 


DATES SET FOR THREE LUMBER CASES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—Examiner 
McChord of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will preside over a hearing Dee. 9 at 
the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 1,683—Lumber 
from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and 
points taking the same rates or arbitraries 
higher to Western Trunk Line territory. Fourth 
Section departures involved will be considered 
in this proceeding. 





Investigation and Suspension Decket No. 
1,686—Carload minimum on cedar posts from 
north Pacific coast points to eastern destina- 
tions—will be heard Dec. 19 in the United 
States Court Rooms, Spokane, Wash., by Ex- 
aminer Campbell. 





Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
1,691—Doors and sash between Paducah, Ky., 
and Ohio River crossings—has been assigned 
for hearing Dec. 16 in the rooms of the Public 
Service Commission of Oregon, 252 Court House, 
Portland, before Examiner Campbell. 


JOIN IN COMPLAINT OF POLE RATES 


beige “oni D. C., Nov. 27.—The Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Pacific Fir Co., 
Page & Hill Co. and Valentine- Clark Co. have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a joint complaint against the Director General, 
as agent Canadian Pacific Railway Co., et al., 
seeking reparation on numerous shipments of 
double and triple loads of cedar poles from 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and_ British 
Columbia points to destinations in Minnesota, 
Illinois, Michigan, Oklahoma and Texas on 
which the railroads collected charges in excess 
of rates in effect on single carloads of fir lum- 
ber. The shipments moved in 1917, 1915, 1919 
and 1920. The complaint followed the finding 
of the commission in the National Pole Co. 
case, Which has been assigned for rehearing. 

‘Sea eaeaaeaaaaasa. 


COMPLAINS OF RATE ON BOX SHOOK 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The States- 
ville Lumber Co. has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complaint against the 
Director General of Railroads, seeking $228.99 
reparation on shipments of box shook from 
Statesville, N. C., to Knoxville, Tenn. During 
1919 the rate between the two points was 20 
cents a hundred pounds under Supplement No. 4 
to Southern Railway Tariff I. C. C. A-7,544. At 
the same time the rates from High Point, N. C., 
to Knoxville was 174% cents. Supplement No. 
4 had not been issued when complainant entered 
into a contract to deliver a large number of 
carloads of shook to the Appalachian Mills 
at Knoxville and complainant based its price 
on the High Point rate. 

CALIFORNIA PLEADS FOR CARS 

San Francisco, Nov. 25.—As a result of 
a conference of shippers, traffic associations, 
chambers of commerce and railroads, called 
by the State railroad commission, in San 
Francisco, Nov. 24, to consider the serious 
shortage of box cars, an urgent telegram was 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It requested the issuance of an emergency . 
order whereby railroads serving California 
shall receive at least four hundred empty box 
cars daily for a period of thirty days. This 
was supplemented by wires from C. F. Hoover, 
representing the service bureau of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and from _ rep- 
resentatives of the railroads to the car service 
division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. The conference was presided over by 
H. W. Brundige, of the State railroad com- 
mission, and was attended by a hundred rep- 
resentatives of the shipping interests and the 
railroads. Lumber shippers were represented 
thru their traffic men. Complaints had been 
made by interested shippers that the west- 
bound movement of empty box cars was be- 
ing concentrated in other sections and the 
industries of California were suffering. 


FIGURES SHOW BETTER CAR SUPPLY 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 27.—Some improve- 
ment in the car shortage situation as affecting 
southern pine manufacturers has been recorded 
recently, according to a statement of the trafiic 
department of the Southern Pine Association, , 
based on figures compiled by it and submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and car 
service officials in Washington. 

When the car shortage became acute among 
southern pine mills about Sept. 1, the associa- 
tion called for semimonthly reports from sub- 
scriber mills relative to their requirements and 
number of freight cars received from railroads. 

Reports by 105 mills in six southern pine pro- 
ducing States east and west of the Mississippi 
River, showed that during the first two weeks 
of September they received only 30 percent of 
their requirements, while during the entire 
period from Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 the railroads have 
supplied to the 105 mills a total of 19,471 cars, 
or 38.67 percent of their requirements. Figures 
for the period from Oct. 16 to Nov. 1, disclose 
that cars were supplied sufficient for 46.04 
percent of the mills’ requirements. 
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PROGRESS IN LUMBER STANDARDIZATION 


[Special] telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON; ‘D. C., Nov. 28.—In a statement 
today, R. G. Merritt, executive secretary of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, an- 
nounces that the lumber standardization work is 
progressing very satisfactorily. Mr. Merritt 
said: 


Replies so far received to the various suggestions 
of the committee, which have been transmitted to. 
the industries concerned, indicate that the differ- 
ent interests are not as far apart in their views 
as had been expected. The various associations 
and others interested, after giving close study to 
the suggestions submitted, will, thru their rep- 
resentatives on the consulting committee to the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, indicate 
their approval or make suggestions looking to the 
future progress of the work. 

In some quarters there has been a slight mis- 
understanding in regard to the manner in which 
recommendations or any other information received 
by the Central committee will be handled. There 
is first the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, consisting of seven men who represent all 
phases of the lumber trade, including manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers and consumers. There 
is now being organized what will officially be 
known as “the consulting committee to the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards.” This consulting 
committee will consist of representatives of the 
seven groups included on the Central committee. 
It is the present intention that it shall be a small 
committee composed of not to exceed ten or eleven 
men. The consulting committee will consist of 


men who, by reason of their knowledge and ex- 
perience, represent the most expert talent of the 
various branches of the lumber trade, including 
lumber consumers. It will act as a technical ad- 
visory staff and will be aided by. the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, and also by the 
Department of Commerce in engineering phases of 
standardization and simplification. Matters re- 
ferred to the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards will be referred to the consulting committee 
for study and advice. On this account the activities 
of the consulting committee will involve consider- 
able time on the part of its members. 

To assist the consulting committee, each out- 
standing national organization is organizing what 
may appropriately be known as the lumber stand- 
ardization committee of that organization. It is 
extremely important that each organization have 
its own standardization committee to collaborate 
with the representative of the national organiza- 
tion who is on the consulting committee, In this 
way there will be established in each outstanding 
national organization a definite advisory authority 
to whom the consulting experts, who are on the 
Central committee’s consulting committee, may turn 
in order to get authoritative information which 
will stand a good chance of representing the final 
action which will probably be taken by the entire 
lumber trade thru its national organization. 

From time to time, in order to get the views of 
the various organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in lumber standardization, there will be sub- 
mitted to them certain ideas and suggestions which 
have been advanced in order to bring out data 
from different regions and points of view and in 
this way secure as complete information as pos- 
sible for the use of the Central committee and of 


the consulting committee. After the Central com- 
mittee and its advisory staff, the consulting com- 
mittee, have collected and analyzed all information 
concerning standardization and simplification. of 
sizes, grades and names of lumber products, its 
findings will be submitted to the producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers of lumber thru their 
various associations. At the time this is done, the 
executive secretary of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards will advise these various or- 
ganizations to’ the effect that the findings sub- 
mitted carry the support of the Central and con- 
sulting committee. 

After thoro discussion of the questions involved 
has been secured, and a comparison has been made 
of any differences developed between the various 
associations or interests in the trade, there will be 
arranged a national conference of accredited rep- 
resentatives of all lumber interests at Washington, 
to take final action and adopt specific practices 
in all of these fields, which may have the support 
of the Department of Agriculture thru the Forest 
Service, and of the Department of Commerce. 

There will be a meeting of the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 15, and at the same time, in conjunction 
therewith, a meeting of the consulting committee. 
Nominations for membership in the consulting 
committee so far received include Wilson Compton, 
representing the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association ; William A. Babbitt, representing the 
Association of Wood Using Industries: C. V. Mc- 
Creight, representing the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; and Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, representing the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The meeting will be held in 
Room 1120, beginning at 10 o’clock. 





WOULD LIBERALIZE THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—In his annual 
report Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
summarizes the work of his department and 
makes instructive comment upon some of its 
activities that are of special interest to lumber- 
men. Referring to investigations into various 
economic problems, he says of the restraint of 
trade acts that the country has had many years’ 
experience with them and they have received 
constant interpretation by the courts, ‘‘and the 
working results in our economic fabric in some 
directions are out of tune with our economic 
development.’’ Nobody, he says, would contend 
that the restraints should be relaxed where 
collective action is contemplated or taken 
damaging to the public interest, but he says 
‘there has been a profound growth of under- 
standing of the need and possibilities of co- 
operative action in business that is in the inter- 
est of public welfare. Some parts of these 
cooperative efforts are inhibited in the law 
today, but, of much wider results, many are 
stifled out of fear or shackled from uncertainty 
of the law.’’ 

The enactment of the Sherman law, the secre- 
tary says, was accomplished at a time when 
‘““the country was in the throes of growing 
consolidations of capital, many of them de- 
signed to crush competitors with unfair prac- 
tices.’’ Collective action in its sense of benefit 
to the publie welfare was much less known and 
‘fat any rate was probably not contemplated 
as coming within the meaning of the aet,’’ 
the secretary says; and ‘‘in any event there is 
a wide difference between the whole social con- 
ception of capital combinations against public 
interest and codperative action between indi 
viduals which may be profoundly in the public 
interest. The former extinguishes individual- 
ism thru domination; the latter greatly ad- 
vances it and protects it. Codperative action 
has, however, struggled for development thru 
the growth of chambers of commerce, trade 
associations, and conferences of one kind and 
another in an effort to meet the various sorts 
of crisis, to improve business standards, and to 
eliminate waste in production and distribution. ’’ 

Continuing, the secretary says: 

The whole movement toward coéperative action 
arises from a fundamental need to which we must 
give heed. Where the objectives of codperation 
are to eliminate waste in production and distribu- 
tion, to increase education as to better methods of 
business, to expand research in processes of pro- 
duction, to take collective action in policing busi- 
ness ethics, to maintain standards of quality, to 
secure adequate representation of problems before 


the Government and other economic groups and to 
improve conditions of labor, to negotiate collec- 


tively with highly organized groups of labor, to 
prevent unemployment, to supply information 
equally to members and to the public, upon which 
better judgment may be formulated in the conduct 
of business; then these activities are working in 




















Tests of the mechanical properties of native 
woods begun in 1910 at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., reached the half- 
million mark recently when the 100-pound 
hammer of the impact testing machine crashed 
thru a specimen of white ash grown in Ben- 
nington County, Vermont. The insert shows 
the felling of the white ash tree from which 
test specimen 500,000 was taken with other 
test pieces needed in a study of the influence 
of growth conditions on the properties of 
wood, now in progress at the laboratory. The 
markings of the particular specimen shown 
indicate that it came from the south side of 
the tree, at a distance of two inches from the 
center, and between twelve and sixteen feet 
above the stump. The care used in marking 
this piece is only typical of the care with 
which all specimens are marked in order to 
relate test data with growth conditions. The 
figures obtained by tests at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory constitute the most complete 
data available on the properties of native 
woods and as such are recognized not only by 
American but by foreign wood users as well. 
The information is used daily by architects, 
builders, lumbermen, manufacturers and wood 
users generally 


public interest. There are some twenty-odd differ- 
ent functions of codperative action which are at 
the same time in the interest of the different trades 
and the community at large. Any collective ac- 
tivity can be used as a cloak for conspiracy against 
public interest, as can any meeting of men engaged 
in business, but it does not follow, because bricks 
have been used for murder, that we should prohibit 
bricks. There is, moreover, a very wide differ- 
entiation between codperative action open to an 
entire trade or region of a trade and capital com- 
binations, because the former may be dissolved 
instantly without any disturbance of capital or 
production and does not represent increasing 
domination of a group of individuals in a trade, 
- the democratic development of a whole indus- 
ry. 

It has often been argued that the original in- 
tent of the restraint of trade act was not to inhibit 
any sort of economic collective action which was 
in interest of public welfare, and that the time 
has come when the act should be limited so as to 
leave free all such action. Without entering upon 
debate as to the difficulties of such a course it is 
possible to consider a narrower field of liberaliza- 
tion of law; that is, for the law to be liberalized 
to the extent that codperative organizations gen- 
erally, as distinguished from capital consolida- 
tions, should be permitted to file with some 
appropriate governmental agency the plan of their 
operations, the functions they proposed to carry 
on, and the objectives they proposed to reach: that 
upon approval such of these functions as did not 
apparently contravene public interest might be 
proceeded with; that upon complaint, however, 
either of individuals or the law officers of the 
Government that these functions had _ reacted 
against public interest, then after a hearing before 
some suitable tribunal the right to continue these 
particular functions should, if the complaints are 
justified, be suspended. If thereafter these fune- 
tions were continued, or if it should be proved 
that the activities had been extended beyond the 
functions in the original proposals, the organiza- 
tion should be likewise subject to prosecution under 
the present acts. Parties who did not wish to 
avail themselves of this privilege could continue 
in the present status. 


In coneluding that part of his report dealing- 
with this phase of the department’s activities, 
the secretary says that all who know the situ- 
ation in such matters realize that the problems 
of codperative action are mainly the concern of 
smaller Such a measure as that 
suggested, he would serve actually to 
protect small business and thus maintain com- 
petition. Legitimate trade assgciations and 
other forms of business codperation would be 
greatly stimulated along lines of public wel- 
fare if such a plan were adopted. It appears 
to him that ‘‘the time has come when-we should 
take cognizance of these necessities if we are 


businesses. 


says, 


to have a progressive economic system. Its 
growing complexity, its shift of objective and 


service, require a determination based por 
proper sense of maintenance of long 
petition, initiative, business stabilit 
interest.’’ 
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RETAILERS ENTERTAINED ON HUNTING AND FISHING TRIP 


BaapaD, Fua., Nov. 25.—W. B. Harbeson, 
president, and W. H. (Pick) Pickard, general 
manager of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., 
of Bagdad, gave a party this week for more 
than thirty retail lumbermen from Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Detroit, Birmingham, Louisville and 
several other northern points, including about 
a dozen in Kentucky that, so far as this writer, 
a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, knows or has heard tell of, was the most 
unique and entertaining ever given to or for 
anybody in this southern clime. It lasted a full 
week beginning with Sunday, Nov. 19, ending 
Saturday night, this date. It included about 
everything in the sports calendar. Quail hunt- 
ing, duck hunting, fresh water fishing, deep 
sea fishing, motoring, boating and golfing. 
There was a variety to please the taste of every 
man. 


From Sunday night till Wednesday morning 
the party stayed at Bagdad, where the big mill 
of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. is located. 
Wednesday was spent inspecting this mill, 
motoring sixty miles to DeFuniak Springs to 
see Mr. 
splendid dinner was enjoyed at Mr. Harbeson’s 
hotel, the New Walton, and motoring another 
sixty miles to Camp Walton, a pleasure resort 
par excellence, where the rest of the week was 


Harbeson’s mill there and where a 


M. G. Mosier, The Mosier Lumber Co., Dayton, 

J. H. Lester, Gadsden Lath & Lumber Co., 
Gadsden, Ala. 

H. C. Harman, Kuntz-Johnson Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cc. H. Willett, W. Rv Willett Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. i 

G. KE. Wilt, W. R. Willett Lumber Co., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
Ruby, Co., Madison- 


Turner 
ville, Ky. 

S. Fred McCormick, S. F. McCormick Lumber 
Co., Lexington, Ky. 

EK. M. Bir, Bir Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 

G. S. Chowning, Chowning Lumber Co., Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 

Joseph N. Adkinson, Adkinson Bros. Co., Car- 
rollton, Ky. 

Steve Roemer, Roemer Bros., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Geo. Brown, Brown-Richardson & Co., Russell- 
ville, Ky. 

Felix Drake, 
Owensboro, mE 

John Frey, Fr 

A. H. Barber, 


Ruby Lumber 


Daviess County Planing Mill, 


ys Planing Mill Co., Louisville, Ky. 
<elly Lumber Co., Springfield, Ky. 

Claude T. Lindley, Lindley Lumber Co., Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 

Ollie McCormick, McCormick Lumber Co., Mt. 
Sterling, Ky. 

C. W. Toliver. general agent, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

W. T. Estes, Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, 

L. R. Vines, Ensley Lumber Co., Birmingham, 

M. L. Rhodes, First Avenue Coal & Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

J. F. Pettus, Pettus Lumber Co., Springfield Ky. 

W. W. Wood, W. D. Wood Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

A. J. Phillips, Steel City Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 














Some of the Hunters Who Brought in 499 Quail in Two Days 


spent at duck hunting and deep sea fishing and 
in various indoor sports including three wonder- 
ful meals a day at another of Mr. Harbeson’s 
hotels, The Harbeson. 

W. H. Pickard, Bagdad’s first citizen and a 
host whose like is seldom heard of, had a 
diversified program for his guests that could not 
have been improved upon. It began with quail 
hunting on Monday and by Tuesday night the 
hunters had bagged 499 birds, not to mention 
two wild turkeys and several ducks. A number 
of the guests chose to fish instead of hunt and 
they were successful beyond expectations. 
Thursday was spent duck hunting and Friday 
in deep sea fishing about five miles off the 
coast from Camp Walton in the Gulf of Mexico. 
A large quantity of redsnapper weighing three 
to ten pounds was caught in addition to several 
large amber jacks. One boat of fishermen who 
were trolling caught several fine Spanish mack- 
erel and were successful in landing an eight- 
foot shark with rod and reel. Saturday was 
employed in making the four-hour trip by boat 
from Camp Walton to Pensacola,. arriving in 
time for a golf game for those who chose. The 
last stop of the trip was the San Carlos Hotel, 
also owned by Mr. Harbeson. Following were 
the guests: 

C. A. Dawson, H. H. Giesy & Bros. Co., Colum- 
og TS 
piste’ eae, owrie & Robinson Lumber Co., 

L Lewin, A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

J. H. Ferris, First National Bank, Cincinnati. 

Dr. R. R. Wilkinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. S. Needham, Covington, Ky. 


J. B. Wand, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
W. B. Schaefer, South Bend, Ind. 
J. M. Schloenbach, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE PARTY 


To S. Fred McCormick, of Lexington, Ky., was 
awarded premier honors in the hunting line. He 
brought back a black bear from a cypress swamp 
on Escambia River, about fifteen miles from Bag- 
dad, which weighed 274 pounds dressed, and took 
home the skin as a trophy to prove his claim. 
With Mr. McCormick were Dr. J. G. Thames, of 
Pace, and George S. Chowning and C. H. Willett, 
brother lumbermen. 

W. T. Estes, popular Birmingham lumberman, 
led the party that killed the most quail; accom- 
panied by C. W. Toliver, of Birmingham, and Joe 
Allen, of Bagdad, he brought in seventy-one on 
Monday. Mr. Harbeson’s party brought in sixty- 
six and Ollie McCormick’s party was third with 
sixty-four. 

W. B. Schaefer, Steve Roemer and A. H. Barber 
were entertained royally two days by the Kanfla 
Lumber Co. of Holt, Fla., represented by H. H. 
Porter, who came to Bagdad Tuesday night and 
remained for the quail dinner. They bagged 
around forty birds. Roemer won additional hon- 
ors by shooting a wild turkey. 

J. H. Lester, of Gadsden, Ala., shot the first 
duck of the week while out quail hunting. Mr. 
Harbeson’s party brought in one the second day. 
While Thursday was spent duck hunting at Camp 
Walton, only a few were brought in. Warm fall 
weather has caused them to be scarce in southern 
waters uptodate, but they are looked for in abund- 
ance by Dec. 1. 

Seven of the visitors decided to fish instead of 
hunt birds and they hired a man from Bagdad by 
the name of Fisher to do the fishing for them. 
They also hired a man to take them out to the 
oyster beds and open oysters. The result was that 


the seven ate nearly a bushel of oysters during 
the afternoon and at the banquet that night they 
were out of luck. G. E. Wilt was said to have 
eaten in the neighborhood of twelve dozen, if not 
more. Said the oyster opener near the close of 
the day: ‘Has the crowd got about all it wants?” 
“Crowd hell!’ someone replied, “only one man is 
eating ’em.” 

John Frey, of Louisville, was said to have spent 
$30 on fishing tackle in preparation for his trip. 
But he got more than $30 worth of fishing after 
he hit Camp Walton. He hooked a lot of fine 
ones. 

The quail banquet at Bagdad Tuesday night was 
one of the best treats of the week. The savory 
dinner was followed by snappy little talks from 
every man of the nearly fifty present at the com- 
mand of Mr. Pickard as toastmaster. Among the 
additional guests present were Bud, John H. and 
Jess G. Collins, all business men of Milton, Bag- 
dad’s mileaway neighbor; C. W. Cobb, of Milton ; 
C. H. Simpson and L. C. Fisher. Representing 
the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. were “Peck” 
Cawthon, the company’s popular sales manager, 
and E. C. Work, auditor. H. H. Porter, of Holt, 
and H. B. Pace, of Pace, were also present. 

It is sixty miles from Bagdad to DeFuniak 
Springs and then sixty miles from DeFuniak 
Springs back part way and south to Camp Walton. 
Mr. Harbeson and his party drove the distance 
in about three hours, but that is Mr. Harbeson’s 
regular gait. 

Friday’s fishing was undoubtedly the best sport 
of the week. Nearly twenty of the boys went 
about five miles out in the Gulf of Mexico in the 
Bessie H., Mr. Harbeson’s boat, and fished in 
seventy feet of water for redsnapper, returning 
with over forty big ones. Some big specimens of 
amber jack weighing ten to twenty-five pounds 
were also hauled overside while John Ferris hooked 
one jack that weighed over thirty-five pounds. 

Dr. R. R. Wilkerson, of Cincinnati, proved him- 
self a real fisherman when, while fishing for 
mackerel with rod and reel, his spoon was struck 
by a mammoth amber jack weighing forty pounds. 
After some fifteen minutes of the hardest kind of 
fighting the doctor brought his catch alongside. 

What was considered an unusual catch was 
made by Ben Wand, staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who while trolling for 
king mackerel had his bait snapped up by a shark. 
After a 20-minute battle Wand brought the 
shark alongside where it was gaffed and pried out 
of the water long enough to get pictures. Its 
length was approximately eight feet and its weight 
was estimated at 150 pounds. In the boat with 
Wand were Mr. Harbeson, Dr. Wilkerson and 
Harry Wesley. The catch was made in Mr. Harbe- 
son’s Bearcat about five miles out in the Gulf. 
Mr. Harbeson is said to have caught the only other 
large shark successfully landed with rod and reel, 
near Camp Walton. 

A. B. Lowrie, of Detroit, a lumberman who has 
fished in many waters, went out Friday with a 
regular fishing boat crew and so successful was 
he in hauling redsnappers over the side that the 
captain was ready to give him a regular job. 

C. H. Willett, George Chowning, Turner Ruby 
and Fred McCormick went swimming in the Gulf 
on Friday. They found the water warm and the 
surf high. 

Three of the visitors and Mr. Harbeson were 
fortunate enough to catch a ride in a hydroplane. 
Fred McCormick, Claude Lindley and C. H. Willett 
were the lucky fellows. The Falcon from Pensa- 
cola dropped anchor Thursday morning while all 
the rest of the boys were out duck hunting. 

Estes arid Toliver made a canoe cruise of five 
fresh water lakes on Friday. Incidentally Estes 
bagged fcur ducks. 

L. P. Lewin was the last to board the Grand 
Rapids for Pensacola. With everybody waiting 
and eager to be off, L. P. strolled nonchalantly 
down, preceded by his bags. 

The evenings at Camp Walton were enhanced 
by the presence of Mrs. V. M. Wood and Mrs. 
Cole, of Birmingham, who with Miss Maggie Wood- 
ward, hostess for the Harbeson Hotel, were danc- 
ing partners for all the would-be matinee idols. 
But at this diversion it was unanimously conceded 
that Roemer, of Bowling Green, Estes, of Birming- 
ham, and Needham, of Covington, had all the rest 
badly outclassed. 

Pickard, Needham, Lewin and Lester went to 
Valaparaiso Friday for a round of golf. ‘Pick” 
and Needham won by two up. 

S. Fred McCormick left the party Friday to go 
to his winter home at Eustis, Fla., to spend the 
winter. Several of the boys contributed hand- 
somely towards his expenses for the rest of the 
winter, especially Willett. At the little games 
of fortune McCormick was even better than at 
shooting bears. 

C. H. Willett, of Louisville, was host Saturday 
night at a farewell dinner given at the San Carlos. 
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Advice to Young Salesmen 


[By Ring W. Enstein] 


I have been ast to write a letter to sailsmen 
giving them some useful and at the same time 
some timely advise as to how to sell lumber 
ete etc/ and wuld say in reply that the furst 
thing a budding yung sailsman shuld know 
would be the diffrunt kinds of woods and what 
makes them, fur inst. I wuld say that the first 
xperience a young and promising salesman 
shuld have wuld be about three.or four yeres 
selling lace curtains or neck ties as in this man- 
ner he can avoid answering useles questions 
such as the one usually ast by the perspective 
buyer ‘‘Is your number too flg. as good as Long 
Bells no. one’’ This is always a useless ques- 
tion to my way of thinking and can always be 
answered in the negative, and saves lots of trou- 
ble if you don’t know no better. 

Another good way of making a hit with the 
buyer is say for inst. you are calling on Restrick 
Lbr. Co/ at Detroit: and ther is about fifteen 
sailsmen ahead of you waiting in the offis, just 
slip out of the offis and go to the garadge on 
the corner and call Mister Kitchen and say 
Mr. Kitchen this is Clyde Oppendauer talking 
I am building a apt. house and want to figure 











thirty six feet and ending with two hundred 
feet of quarter rd. this last item appearing 
usualy on page three of the order book. This 
kind of a order will always make a hit with the 
house especially if you wire it in as a strait 
message collect and there are not over three 
hundred words in the message. 

Don’t never be afraid to sell those birds 
who have a 7-314 after there names in the Red 
Book, this is no indication of their credit it 
means that they will pay there bills 34% times 
out of seven and you can usully get a order 
from them if you promise them six months dat- 
ing from Jan. 1st next. 

These ideas ought to be helpful to the yung 
and budding sailsman and should always be 
tried out whenever possible. 


Proper Piling of Lumber Pays 


MADISON, Wis., Nov. 27.—The extremes of 
good and bad practice in lumber piling are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations (fur- 
nished by courtesy of the Forest Service). The 
illustration on the left shows an alley of hard- 
woods piled for profit. All piles have the same 
slope and pitch, all are placed on concrete foun- 
dations 12 to 18 inches above the ground, and 
the roofs of all piles are secured firmly with 
wire. The stickers, which are in no case wider 
than 4 inches, project 
1 inch beyond the 











fronts of the piles thru- 
out the yard. The 
ground about the piles 
is covered with closely 
cropped grass, and there 
are no weeds nor scraps 
of decaying lumber to 
incubate molds or stains 
which may attack the 
piled lumber. Ample 
air circulation is as- 
sured by maintaining 
an interval of 4 feet 
between piles, and by 
the generous space be- 
tween pile and ground. 

The two piles shown 
in the illustration on 
the right are not uni- 
form in slope, pitch, or 
length, nor were there 
two piles in the entire 
yard which were alike 
in these particulars. 
The foundations of the 
nearer pile are of rot- 








Extremes of Good and Bad Practice in Lumber Piling 


with you on the lumber rite away when can I 
see you and he will say rite away and then you 
go back to the offis and tell the girl your are 
Mister Oppendauer and that Mister Kitchen 
said to come rite in and then when you get in 
you say Mr. Kitchen I was just kidding you 
about the apt. house what I want to see you 
about is to sell you a car of two by eights all 
ten feet long, this will make a hit with the 
buyer and will usually get a order out of him. 

Another favorite method used is to sit in 
the outside offis close to the door where the 
buyer and a competitive sailsman is figuring 
out a order and lissen carefully and just when 
the other sailsman is getting ready to rite up 
the order stick your head in the door like you 
hadn’t only just come in and say to your com- 
petitor ‘‘Hellow old socks wat are you trying 
to do unload another car of that off grade 
flooring waht was turned down at Johnsons 
yard.’’ This will make a sure fire hit alright 
and you can get the order away from him this 
way. 

A awful good way of working a order out of 
a hard buyer is to say to him Mister Smith 
I got two cars of high grade finish I want to 
sell you: and if you will give me the order I 
will cut the price two bits below my list, he 
won’t ask you the price then and will give you 
the order without further question. 

Sometimes the yung and budding sailsman 
will run into a buyer who wants a car starting 
off with say three pieces of eight by eight 


ten timbers, and the 
pile itself was started 
on a layer of lumber 
culled from a previous pile on account of de- 
cay. The roof is not secured against strong 
winds. The stickers are not placed flush with 
the ends, and the lumber near the bottom of 
the pile is badly bent as a result of the stickers 
not being placed one directly over the other. 
The piles being only 18 inches apart, without 
flues, and the space below the pile choked with 
wood refuse, there is little chance for circula- 
tion. The projecting boards not only warp and 
twist badly, but in rainy weather they carry 
the dirty drip from the tramway back into the 
pile to stain the lumber and start molds. The 
lumber shown in this pile is resawed stock, but 
surely worth drying properly if good enough 
to dry at all. 

Lumber dried under the conditions of the 
piles shown on the left seasons rapidly, uni- 
formly, and with a minimum of deterioration. 
The extra cost of careful piling and care of 
the yard is more than compensated for by the 
improved quality of the lumber, not to mention 
the saving in insurance. 

Lumber dried under the conditions shown at 
the right often degrades to the extent of 25 
percent. 


NEW OIL WELLS completed during September 
numbered 2,203, compared with 2,377 for Au- 
gust, and 1,275 for September of last year. Of 
the August wells, 1,709 were producers, com- 
pared with 952 producers brought in during 
August, 1921. 




















This Closet 
Cost the Owner 


$500. 


before it was “Ceda’ lined” 


It was originally lath and plaster; a 1922 crop 
of moths found that “ Business was Good” 
and destroyed 2 suits, 1 dress, and a Fisher 
fur neck piece. 


Carelessness? Perhaps, but we make a bet 
there are 100 Homes in Your Neighborhood 
that need Ceda’line right now and will put it 
in if you GO AFTER THIS BUSINESS. 


We have Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
Bruce Brand in stock, ready to ship the same 
day your order is received. Order by number 
opposite items. 


{1} 98x2 Ceda'line . . . 115.00 
{2} 96x34 Ceda'lne . . 120.00 
{3} 13/162’ Cedar Flooring . . 170.00 
{4} 1” Kiln Dried Cedar Boards . 125.00 





How about Coal Bills ? 


One man saved 35% by having 3%” flooring 
laid over old floors in his home. It eliminated 
floor drafts. 


You Can Make Money 


this winter on remodeling Commissions. 
We offer 4 items of %”, long lengths, guaran- 
teed Bruce flooring, F. O. B. Chicago, as long 
as stock lasts. 


{5} 38x1% Clear Plain Red Oak . . 79.75 
{6} %6x1% Select Plain Red Oak . 67.50 
{7} 98x2 Clear Plain Red Oak . . 79.75 
{8} 36x2 Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 


Order by number, and receive a 
Special Discount of $2.00 per M. ft. 
on both %”’ Oak and Ceda’'line. 


E, BARTHOLOMEW HARowo00 Ca, 


Office and Warehouse 
4052 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 


WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY 
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and Shingles from Pacific 

Fully up to date and published in simplified form 
with I-P Loose Leaf Binder and complete service 
Claim Collection Service at lowest possible costs. 


Traffic Servi 
Gives Rates on Lumber 
HUMM'S 
LUMBER RATES Coast to points within the 
United States. 
for making quick changes. 
for year 1923. 
We also supply Lumber Shippers with Railway 
For information on Traffic or Claim Service call 
or write 


Traffic Service Company 


\__ 996 Securities Building, 





- 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Biggest Card _ the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users, If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tab of specimens, 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 






Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


OTEEL COMPANY 


, 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOING 

cA 


1108 
So. Wabash 
Avenue 


CHICAGO 





Ask for it; de- | 

















A NON-MIRING WAGON 


Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Will carry capacity 
loads wherever animals or tractors can work. 
Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
Information and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A, 
Cable Address “‘Trusswhees Chicago” 


VAVAY AGO 




















ROBERT W. HUNT & GO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg, 


Gen’) Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Lidell amid 4 
A eee er RRO 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panamia - Pacific 
international Exposition 





A Chance to Exercise the Brain 


If all the time spent by lumbermen in figur- 
ing out obscure orders and guessing at the cus- 
tomers’ meaning could be capitalized it would 
no doubt represent a pretty respectable sum 
of money. Lumber manufacturers frequently 
receive orders or requisitions for supplies for 


’ use at their camps that require a lot of study 


to make out what the writers were driving at. 

Here is a typical order received by the Park 
Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis. The 
warehouseman has been with the company a 
long time and is used to chirography and orthog- 
raphy such as that indulged in by the writer 
of this list of supplies wanted, but to the un- 
initiated they probably would prove rather 
baffling. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that, 
merely for amusement and mental exercise, 
readers see whether they can correctly interpret 


all of the items on the list. If you get ‘‘stuck’’ 
in the process, write us stating what item or 
items you trip up on and the correct interpreta- 
tion will be made known. 


PERRET ESET ETT | 


Storm Sewers of Creosoted Pine 


In a recent number of the Engineering News- 
Record L. J. Voorhies, engineer, of Lafayette, 
La., gives an interesting report on the building 
in that city of a number of storm sewers of 
creosoted southern pine. The municipality voted 
$75,000 for drainage. The area of the city is 
about 1,500 acres and the topography flat. 
Two of the main drains that needed improve- 
ment were large open ditches along city streets. 
Neither could. be enlarged and deepened without 
narrowing the streets and, of course, increasing 
the traffic hazard. It was decided to deepen 
one ditch three feet to take care of the sub- 
surface drainage of an area to be paved. The 
other drain serves a residential area of about 
600 acres, which periodically was flooded for 
hours and sometimes for a day following heavy 
rains. To meet this situation it was necessary 
to build storm sewers in both cases, The cost 
of these if constructed of concrete, brick or 
sewer tile, would have greatly exceeded the 
appropriation. Both sewers were built of creo- 
soted southern pine and the cost kept within 
the appropriation, $75,000. It is expected that 
these will last fifteen or twenty years, at the 
end of which time the saving of $85,000 in first 
cost, plus interest, will be more than enough to 
rebuild the sewers with concrete or other ma- 
terial. 

The specifications for the sewer material 


called for longleaf yellow pine, square edge and 
sound, treated with sixteen pounds of creosote 
a cubic foot, the oil to be a distillate of coal 
gas or coke-oven tar, complying with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1—It shall contain not more than 3 percent 
water. 

2—It shall contain not more than 0.5 percent 
of material insoluble in benzol. 

38—The specific gravity of the oil at 38-15 deg. 
C. shall not be less than 1.03. 

4—The distillate based on water-free oil shall 
be within the following limits: Up to 210 deg. C., 
not more than 5 percent; up to 235 deg. C., not 
more than 25 percent. 

5—The specific gravity of the fraction between 
235 deg. C. and 315 deg. C. shall not be less than 


1.03 at 38-15.5 deg. C. 


6—The residue above 355 deg. C. if it exceeds 
5 percent shall have a float of not more than 50 
seconds at 70 deg. C. 


7—The oil shall yield not more than 2 percent 
coke residue. 


8—The foregoing tests shall be made in accord- 
ance with standard methods of the American Wood 
Preservers Association. 


If a creosote-coal tar solution is used the speci- 
fications will be the same as above with the 
following exceptions: 


2—2 instead of 0.5 percent. 

8—1.05 to 1.10 instead of 1.03. 

5—Residue above 355 deg. C. if it exceeds 25 
percent shall have a float test of not more than 
50 seconds at 70 deg. C. 

The design and specifications were prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Voorhies, and the 
work was supervised by the J. B. McCrary Co., 
with which Mr. Voorhies is associated. 


ARBITRATION 


LIABILITY FOR ERROR IN DIVERSION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 25.—Responsibility for 
preserving the diversion privilege was fixed re- 
cently in a decision of an arbitration committee 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association in 
settlement of a controversy between two of its 
members, On Nov. 18, 1919, the buyer placed 
with the seller an order for a carload of floormg 
to be delivered at Macksville, Ind., routed via 
Peoria, Ill., and Pennsylvania railroad, f. 0. b. 
at 71%4-cent rate. The seller diverted the car 
to Cleveland, Ohio, in error. The buyer wished 
to divert it to New Haven, Conn., and this was 
done on a local charge, involving extra freight 
as well as demurrage at Cleveland. The arbitra- 
tors held the seller liable for the demurrage at 
Cleveland and for the local freight charge from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Macksville, Ind., to conform 
to the contract to make delivery at the latter 
point. 


Feetage, Not Cars, Fixes Amount 








Another interesting case was that in which 
the buyer ordered two large cars of 30,000 to 
35,000 feet each and stipulated a date when 
shipment should be completed. On the final 
day the seller shipped one car containing 24,- 
173 feet and one containing 20,120 feet, which 
he now claims was fulfillment of the order be- 
cause he could not get larger cars and the order 
merely specified two cars, The arbitrators, 
however, find that as ‘‘the contract is specific 
in the number of feet to be shipped, the number 
of cars is immaterial,’’ and hold that the seller 
is obligated to ‘‘ship at least the minimum 
number of feet stated in the contract, at the 
old rate of freight.’’ 


Special Stipulation on Order 


On an order reading ‘‘1 car 1x6 R.L.No.3 
fir ceiling—V&CV1S&SI18,’’ the sellers shipped 
stock surfaced on one side only, the opposite 
side or back being rough. The buyer’s customer 
refused the stock at destination and buyer made 
a concession in price. The arbitrators held 
that ‘‘the description V&CV1S&S1S imports 
that one side of the stock shall be worked and 
surfaced and that the added description S1S 
implies that the side opposite shall be sur- 
faced,’’ and that as the seller had not ful- 
filled his contract in shipping stock rough on 
one side he should reimburse the buyer for the 
loss sustained. 
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TO A FRIEND 


When all the fields were bright with flow’rs 
And all the waters all a-shine, 
In summer’s bright and happy hours, 
I think I hardly saw the pine. 
But when November brought the chill, 
And when December brought the snow, 
I saw the pine-tree on the hill 
With all its verdure all aglow. 


Now keen the wind, and dark the scene, 
And gray the rocks I had to climb, 

And yet the pine-tree was as green 
As in the happy summertime. 

Where now the birds that used to range 
The upper air, and sing to me? 

Now in that weary world of change 
Unchanged, unaltered, stood the tree. 


And, friend, I say it to confess 
A failure maybe of my own: 
When all my life was happiness 
And not a sorrow I had known, 
Perhaps I did not realize 
Your loving faith, your kindness so; 
But then the winter changed the skies 
And changed the earth—and now I know. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 
Would that that other Turkey were as easily 
disposed of. 
Tiernan has gone back to his first wife, and 
it serves her right. 


Clemenceau has discovered that fish sleep; we 
have otten wondered how some fellows caught 
them. 


But we never suspected until now that they 
sneaked up behind them in the dark, and did 
it thataway. 


Dame Fortune could probably tell you, how- 
ever, that she had often come along and found 
some poor fish asleep. 


We are beginning to lose most of our faith in 
the old saymg that what goes up must come 
down. 


In fact we have crossed Lake Michigan 
enough to know that just the opposite is often 
what is true. 

Buying a sealskin may make you happy, but 
buying Red Cross seals may make a lot of peo- 
ple happy. 


The difference between Rochester and Utica 
is that in Rochester it always looks like rain and 
in Utiea it does. 


Sales of fabric gloves are said to be outstrip- 
ping kids, but party gowns seem to be out- 
stripping both of them. 


The Spanish peasants light their houses by 
burning cork, but the American peasants get 
lit up by pulling them. 

They are going to make a map of the bottom 
of the Pacific ocean, but most people would 
rather see America first. 

We see a reference in the market reports to 
“‘spot yarns,’’ and we suppose that means the 
kind that some fellows tell. 


The Chicago Surface Lines carried 4,300,000 
more passengers in October than in September, 
and we caught that very car. 


_ We would feel worse about the recent slump 
in the stock market if we didn’t know that no 
poor man buys stocks anyway. 

Every time anybody says anything to us 
about ‘‘the agricultural bloe’’ or ‘‘the pro- 
gressive bloc,’’ we run another. 

_We are beginning to wonder whether those 
New Jersey authorities are investigating a 
murder or. running a movie serial. 

A politician is a man who tries to give the 
country what it wants, and a statesman a man 
who tries to give it what it needs. 

Take it from Mr. Hearst, England is an arch 
enemy of America; but perhaps you prefer not 
to take anything from Mr. Hearst. 


is nothing else for it to do. 


Some of the railroads aren’t making the 
money that they should; but cheer up, boys, the 
lumber conventions will soon begin. 


For the Powers to hold this conference on 
Turkey just at Thanksgiving time seems just a 
little bit tactless, to say the least. 

Democratic candidates for judge who were 
defeated at St. Louis are to be tendered a din- 
ner—but further comment is obvious. 


While we believe in houses, there are two 
that we have never believed in to any great 
extent: Col. E. M. and of Representatives. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association op- 
poses the Hull bill, which, of course, is a good 
deal better than opposing only part of it. 


Getting back to this fish question again, we 
understand that fish sleep standing up; and, to 
use Clare Briggs’ words, there is one in every 
office. 


A sugar authority reports that it would cost 
$1,000 a pound to raise cane in Maine; but, 
for that matter, it costs a good deal any- 
where. 


In Chicago 4,000 people cheered ‘Debs for an 
hour. But be not discouraged: Remember there 
are 112,996,000 other people in the United 
States. 


Perhaps we ought to remind you lumbermen 
to do your Christmas shopping early, but to 
mention any particular book might appear in- 
delicate. 


_ Whenever a householder buys a 4-foot Christ- 
mas tree from his grocer, he feels sure that 
there must be a lot of money in the lumber 
business. 


It’s funny how cold weather always stimu- 
lates Christmas buying, but never the buying 
of a single thing that would be of the slightest 
use in cold weather. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


NIAGARA Fauus, N. Y.—Niagara Falls—there 
We found things 
less crowded than in August, and ate in solitary 
grandeur at the good old Prospect House. 
Sight-seeing barkers still meet the trains, but 
you realize right away, even as they bark, that 
they don’t expect anything to come of it. So, 
of course, nothing does. Nothing ever does 
from that sort of advertising. 

Next to the Falls, the best thing in the town 
is Louis’ restaurant. We don’t know Louis, 
but we thank him for demonstrating that a 
restaurant can be run in a resort town without 
making visitors feel that the wonders of Nature 
are merely a come-on. 

Industrially, however, Niagara Falls is at the 
height of the season. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has 1,500 memberships and, while not all 
of them were present tonight, enough were there 
to indicate the quality of the rest, which, need 
we add? is also good. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Time was when a lum- 
berman or a building contractor didn’t think 
that adyertising had any more to do with his 
business than pharmacy; and it didn’t have as 
much, as a matter of fact, because failure to 
advertise generally drove him to the drug store 
at the end. Now it is different. 

We felt very much at home at the Cleveland 
Advertising Club today, not merely because it 
was our third time with this gang but because 
the president of the organization is none other 
than George A. Rutherford, the building con- 
tractor, whose smiling carpenter bearing an 
armful of boards has been for many years a 
familiar figure in the advertising columns of 
Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Advertising Club is an organi- 
zation of men who sell, buy and are interested 
in advertising. ‘‘I don’t know why I was 
made president,’’ confessed Rutherford dur- 
ing the luncheon. But we did. He was one of 
the first fellows who took a couple of boards 
and made them an advertising proposition. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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Is It 
Economy 


tection 


rating and 


Clancy's 


gives you 


prisingly 
rates. 
Write for 


Pamphlet No. 
49-S 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street e 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
; aes 

rting service: 
Ch RED 
OOK Service 
that 
protection at sur- 
low 


157 East 44th St. 














LATADY, ANDREWS & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 


Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LuMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 


proven by service. 


Its best 


recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co: 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 


No. 3 


San Francisco 





Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators 














FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVO 








Warns Against Consigning Lumber 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The lumber divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, today sounded an- 
other warning to American lumber’ exporters 
against the practice of consigning their stocks to 
foreign markets. The division has been frequently 
called upon by foreign buyers and agents to put 
them in touch with American exporters with a 
view to inducing the American interests to con- 
sign their lumber. In very few cases has the 
division felt warranted in recommending that ex- 
porters follow this practice. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, the lumber division is opposed to the practice 
of consigning lumber. 

Discussing this question the lumber division 
says: 


“Most of the demand from foreign countries is 
for consignments of southern yellow pine and 
American oak. The lumber division firmly believes 
that there is no reason for the consigning of 
these species, because they, as well as most other 
American woods, are universally well established 
and favorably known. 

“The consigning of lumber will invariably ruin 
the market for other lumber exporters who have 
painstakingly and systematically developed their 
trade. For instance, it has been brought to the 
attention of the lumber division that many small 
foreign brokers of doubtful standing are encour- 
aging American mills inexperienced in the export 
trade to consign their lumber to them. A _ small 
shipment is first sent as a trial and the broker 
generally finds it in his own interest to give the 
exporter the best possible service until he has 
gained his confidence. The next step is to induce 
the exporter to increase the quantities, often 
without regard to the ability of the market to 
absorb these shipments. The market conditions 
change, as is so often the case, while the lumber 
is in transit, and as a result the lumber is 
dumped into the country at ruinous prices, which 
not only causes severe losses to the exporter in 
question but also upsets the market for legitimate 
exporters and their customers in that country. 

“The only persons deriving a benefit in the 
long run from the consignment practice is the 
foreign consumer who occasionally may be able to 
acquire stocks below the market, and always the 
broker who is only interested in his commission 
on insurance, and his profit on the numerous 
charges incurred in storing the lumber, etc.” 


Lumber Prices in Italy 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The following 
figures show the wide variation in lumber prices 
at Milan, Italy, quoted from the publication of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, for the week ended 
Oct. 14: 


Pine boards, first quality....... . - $26.85 to $29.30 
fre rere 34.18 to 42.15 
Beech boards, dry kilned....... ». 39.20 to 47.04 
Southern pine boards.......... -. 70.56 to 75.46 
Oak, national, wide boards....... 39.20 to 49.00 
Oak, Yugoslavia, wide boards.... 80.85 to 94.08 
WVGIDUE DORTEE 2. <0 6.00606 00.0.0:008 57.33 to 98.00 
Chestnut boards .......... Stee 30.38 to 35.28 


Wants Consular Service Modernized 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States advocates the en- 
actment of legislation to modernize and strengthen 
the consular and diplomatic services of the United 
States along the lines of the pending Rogers Dill, 
which has received the endorsement of the State 
Department. 

In a statement to member organizations the 
National chamber states that “our consular and 
diplomatic services remain largely on a prewar 
basis, and are no longer adequate to meet the 
pressing requirements for representation of the 
United States Government.” 

According to the chamber, here aré some of the 
— that the Rogers bill will do if enacted into 

Ws 

Reclassify the consular service on a better or- 
ganization basis. 

Reclassify the service of diplomatic secretaries, 
including those assigned to the important duties 
of counsellors of embassies and legations, on a 
better basis of organization, and on a basis of 
salaries comparable to those paid in the consular 
branch. 

Break down the water-tight compartments of 
the consular and diplomatic services, which will 
enable the secretary of state to use the good men 
in either branch of the foreign service as events 
may make advisable, and will open up broader 
careers to men in the service. 

Open up the career of diplomatic secretary to 
men other than those of independent means. 

Enact retirement legislation for the career men 
both in the diplomatic and consular. services, 
thus providing for the retirement of men grown old 
in the service, retaining good men, and attracting 
men who can not afford to enter the services under 
the present system. 

Give recognition in basic law to needed post 
expense allowances, including necessary expenses 


or so called representation allowances for officers 
in the foreign service of the United States in 
direct connection with their official duties. 

“It has been carefully estimated that the bene- 
fits which the bill proposes, including the neces- 
sary increases in salary, retirement provision and 
the representation allowances and all other ex- 
penses will mean a net increase over present 
expenditures of not to exceed $350,000,” states the 


chamber. 
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Third Quarter’s Exports Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—Bxports of 
boards, planks and scantlings from the United 
States during the third quarter, of 1922 had an 
aggregate value of $13,825,759. This was an 
increase of 26 percent over exports for the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. 

The following table gives the value of the lead- 
ing softwoods and hardwoods exported, by months 
for the third quarter of 1922 and the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year: 


July September 


Sake weed $1,342,934 $1,179,701 $1,090,352 
1,875,868 1,42 


August 





Ce 1,417,387 1,639 
Douglas fir: 
Se 915,110 954,910 858,639 
| er 872,271 760,001 849,688 
All other softwoods: 
Oo ae 434,481 470,399 464,976 
6 = fares wve' 436,400 786,558 717,871 
ak: 
LL Ronee 339,401 278,613 364,017 
TBGe 868 b ewe 681,414 758,721 594,758 
Gum: 
1) ee 137,922 78,415 103,015 
MMR. acs eee 210,406 216,239 254,393 
Chestnut : 
TEE hc ives Slice, ~eeamkiaes “axibeties 
1 i re 49,672 33,383 32,337 
Hickory 
MEE cg niet sialey -Seetaiieieeee Jevaceemeriges:, . sra-miai ete 
MEE F590 is Sele 18,855 29,097 13,840 
Poplar 
ier 49,281 66,117 49,925 
eee 126,076 104,552 112,278 
Walnut: 
DNR ae cinhiiie Ob sae». (eves, ieeaemes 
ee 60,896 65,528 y pe sy 
All other hardwoods: 
| 574,555 177,858 212,929 
|) re a, 530,450 302,048 
Total: 
i re $3,793,684 $3,206,013 $3,143,853 
LL re 4,295,353 5,160,397 4,370,009 
CAPABLE: 


Lumber Conditions in Belgium 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—A recent report 
received from Consul C. S. Messersmith, Ant- 
werp, states that imports of North European lum- 
ber into Belgium were larger in October than in 
September, with a steady demand, and that prices 
were 20 percent higher. Dealers claimed that the 
prices were exorbitant, while importers defended 
them on the ground that Scandinavian exporters 
were selling in sterling and also that freight 
rates had increased. Stocks of lumber were not 
large and were said to be insufficient to meet the 
demand. American lumber prices were said to be 
too high to command any business, altho there 
were some arrivals of southern pine on old orders. 
Increased quantities of Polish oak were sold at 
strikingly low prices, and Japanese oak also had 
been in demand. Only small quantities of Ameri- 
can oak and walnut were imported during the 
month. 


Belgians Waiting for Kongo Wood 

Very little foreign timber is being used in east- 
ern Belgium at the present time and practically 
none is imported, says Consul Hanson, Liege, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. Two rea- 
sons are given for this: First, the exchange situa- 
tion, and second, the patriotic attitude of Belgian 
dealers in holding off buying so as to be in readi- 
ness to support the proposal of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment to give preference to the hardwoods of 
the Kongo, as much as possible, when business gets 
back to normal. 

All imported timber, especially from countries 
bordering on the Atlantic, reaches Belgium via 
Antwerp. The larger dealers there are in position 
to supply the rest of the country in case of de- 
mand, the ordinary procedure being the addition 
to the regular price of the usual agent’s commis- 
sion for handling staple goods. There are no im- 
porters or brokers in Liege dealing exclusively in 
American lumber. 

The gun factories of Liege consume a large quan- 
tity of walnut for gun stocks and fore ends, but 
the local market seems able to supply all demand. 
An attempt was made recently by the representa- 
tive of an American lumber company to induce 
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local manufacturers of wagons, carts and other 
heavy vehicles to lay in a stock of American 
hardwoods, but without success. Because of the 
high cost of the dollar the price of American 
timber rose far beyond the cost of local woods. 
Besides, the conservative traditions of local manu- 
facturers in the choice of woods were too firmly 
grounded to be changed except for the most com- 
pelling reasons. 


Using Brazilian Riga Pine at Rio 


Brazilian Riga pine, which corresponds some- 
what to the American longleaf pine, has been used 
almost exclusively for rafters in the American 
building of the Brazilian Exposition, according to a 
report from Commercial Attaché Schurz. The 
cost of this wood laid down in Rio de Janeiro is, 
according to engineers of the American building, 
about $225 a thousand. The wood is extremely 
hard, so that holes have to be bored into the 
rafters before they can be nailed. 


Saghalien Forests Are Infected 


During 1921 the forests of the southern half of 
Saghalien (Japanese) have suffered severely from 
an insect known as Matsukemushi (lasiccampidae). 
According to information obtained from the com- 
pany owning the greater portion of the forests by 
Vice Consul Broomall, Yokohama, 85,750 acres of 
timber were destroyed by this insect during last 
year, or about 300,000,000 cubic feet of standing 
timber. 


To Import Mexican Hardwoods 


PENSACOLA, Fta., Nov. 27.—Establishment of an 
importing center for Mexican hardwoods has been 
decided on, and Pensacola will be the headquarters 
for the Quintana Roo Hardwood Timber Corpora- 
tion, Mexico City, and W. W. Trigg has been sent 
here to be in charge of the local offices. Mr. Trigg 
said that the company proposed to operate in due 
time a regular steamship line to handle the hard- 
woods from the Mexican ports to Pensacola. He 
said that there was no immediate prospect for 
the erection of a mill at Pensacola, but such was 
not improbable. According to Mr. Trigg, there 
are no fewer than fifty-five varieties of hardwoods 
in Mexico which are in the marketable class. He 
told the Chamber of Commerce that there are 729,- 
000 acres of hardwood including mahogany, cedar, 
walnut and fifty other varieties in tropical Mexico. 
Dyewood, he said, is one of the species which is 
included in this forest, and there are 200,000 acres 
of the woods used for dyeing garments. , 


Review of Ocean Freight Conditions 


A fair volume of business was reported in 
steamer chartering, principally for grain cargoes to 
Europe and time charter boats in the West India 
and other trades, and additional freights of a sim- 
ilar kind offer steadily, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 
Nov. 25. There is also an increasing demand for 
American steamers for intercoastal business, but 
freights in all other trades are comparatively few. 
Rates show slight increases in a few instances 
and are generally well supported in all, owing to 
the rather limited offerings of tonnage for prompt 
and early delivery. 


Liability Clause Is Modified 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Nov. 27.—What is regarded 
as an important concession to the exporters of 
lumber and logs was obtained last week from the 
United States Shipping Board by Dwight D. Hart- 
love, president of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association and head of the Price & Heald, of 
this city. Mr. Hartlove had been carrying on 
negotiations for some time with a view to 
having rescinded some objectionable features of 
the bill of lading given by the Shipping Board, 
and was supported by Harvey M. Dickson, sec- 
retary of the association, and others. 

The change pertains to Clause 10 in the bill 
of lading, which as modified, will read as follows: 

“Vessels shall not be liable for: Damage to 
metal slabs, ingots, rods, hoops, plates ete., nor 
for loss of broken pieces of same; description, 
splits, shakes or breaks of lumber and _ logs. 
Repacking and recoopering shall be done at the 
expense of the goods unless required as result of 
vessel’s negligence.” 

It will be noted that in the revised clause 
reference to articles shipped loose or in bundles 
is omitted, and that there are various other 
changes, which, in the opinion of Mr. Hartlove 
and other shippers, involve a very material liber- 
alization of the rules in regard to liability for 
damage.- Moreover, the new clause it is under- 
stood, shall conform to similat clauses of the 
bills of lading of foreign steamship lines and is 
to be subject to interpretation of the steamship 
agreement of January, 1909, negotiated between 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association and 
the Transatlantic Freight Conference, the Shipping 
Board becoming a signatory or subscriber to the 
conference, 





Inter-insurance 
CHAPTER XI 
General Working Plan of Inter-Insurance 











It may not be amiss to make the general work- 
ing plan of inter-insurance the subject of one of 
these articles, and to show the logical reasons for 
some of its characteristic features which frequently 
are misunderstood or not properly appreciated by 
many who have been its beneficiaries for long 
periods. 

First let us consider the reason for a power 
of attorney and agreement. The declared purpose 
of the power of attorney is legally to invest the 
attorney-in-fact and manager with power to act 
individually for the property owner who executes 
the instrument, called the subscriber, in the mat- 
ter of extending indemnity for him to the other 
subscribers, and of procuring indemnity for him 
from them, just as if the manager himself owned 
the property in question. 

This instrument constitutes the sole authority 
of the manager so to act for the subscriber, and 
lacking it the manager’s acts would be invalid as 
not being clothed with authority. Hence the ne- 
cessity for the instrument. Its desirability is found 
in the fact that it is the most convenient way by. 
which the purposes intended can be accomplished. 
It carries with it authority for the manager to 
pledge the subscriber’s credit, or to “bind” him, 
to each of the other subscribers in the exact 
amount that each other subscriber’s credit is 
pledged to him—not one penny more, not one 
penny less—an absolutely 50-50 proposition, an 
absolutely fair proposition. And the aggregate 
amount of credit thus pledged by all of the sub- 
secribers thru the manager takes the place of the 
eapital stock of an incorporated company writing 
fire indemnity contracts. 

In addition to this pledge of his credit, the 
subscriber pledges himself to make a cash deposit 
at the exchange with the manager, in an amount 
that is determined by the amount of indemnity 
the manager may procure for him, multiplied by 
the rate that applies to the property to be insured. 

This cash deposit is loosely called the ‘‘premium” 
when in actual fact it is only a premium deposit. 
Right here is where very many beneficiaries of 
inter-insurance fall into grievous error by con- 
founding this premium deposit with indemnity 
cost. 


The premium paid is the cost of stock company 
indemnity, but the premium deposit made is not 
the cost of inter-insurance indemnity. It is merely 
a fund out of which the manager pays the owner’s 
pro rata share of expense and of each fire loss 
sustained which is participated in by the depositor 
as an underwriter at the time of the fire. The 
cost of inter-insurance indemnity therefore is not 
a fixed amount, but is a variable, increasing as 
each fresh contribution to each new fire loss is 
charged against the deposit, and the cost can not 
be known finally and definitely until the indemnity 
contract has terminated. 

Now, the fire losses that will occur during that 
period and must be paid out of these premium 
deposits will not be varied by one dollar by the 
amount of these deposits, which are fixed by the 
rates; so all rates being impartially and uni- 
formly applied to all risks, lower rates will simply 
result in a smaller total of these deposits and a 
consequent smaller remainder or “saving” for the 
subscriber at the end of the period without any 
reduction in cost. Conversely, higher rates will 
simply result in a larger total of these deposits 
and a consequent larger remainder or “saving” 
for the subscriber at the end of the period with- 
out any increase in cost. The sole exception to 
the conclusion reached is the almost negligibly 
small increase in the expense ratio under the 
higher ratio. 

“One can not lift himself by his own boot 
straps,” which is just what the inter-insurance 
patron deludes himself into thinking he is doing 
when he clamors for rate reductions; because the 
cost of inter-insurance indemnity is not measured 
by the ratable premium deposit made but by the 
fires that deplete it. It requires a great stretch of 
imagination to visualize rates being made so low 
as to result in revenue insufficient to meet the 
losses. In such ease the subscribers would be 
compelled to increase their premium deposits thru 
assessments, an evil condition wholly avoidable 
without additional cost by the imposition of orig- 
inal rates sufficiently high to insure adequate 
revenue. 


Many times the question is asked, ‘““‘Why the need 
of any surplus reserve fund?’ and we will con- 
clude this chapter with a brief consideration of 
this feature of inter-insurance. 

Long ago a certain king dreamed a dream 
wherein he saw seven fat kine come to the river 
to drink. Following them came seven lean kine 








Don’t Guess. 


Be a Trained Man 


To guess is to take a chance. To 
take a chance is to gamble. To 
gamble causes worry. Worry les- 
sens efficiency. Therefore, don’t 
guess, be a trained man. Trained 
men don’t guess. They know. 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association of Canada have a train- 
ing course for men engaged in the 
retail lumber business which is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best and 
cheapest in existence. Over 300 
men studied it last year. Sixteen in- 
structive papers 


For Only $15.00 


you cannot afford to pass this up. 
You can become TRAINED for 
$15.00 





Enroll at Once. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


406-409 Scott Block, Association, 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 














Tidewater oe 
Stumpage itis i: 


British e . 
78 caunbia Limits 
One of largest operating shows available with 
good logging conditions, excellent mill site on 
protected harbor. 
Douglas Fir ..... 222,546,000 ft. 
Western Red Cedar 231,288,000 ft. 
Sitka Spruce ..... 255,392,000 ft. 


Balance Hemlock, Larch and Pine. 


FOR SALE BY 
Service Trading Co. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state prett 
item in your over-hea 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 

l percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
| the excess. 

| Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
| 


— 


accurately every \ 
expense but one— 





increase it. ; : 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bidg. 
| St. Louis. Me. Chicago, [iL 


80 Maiden Lane 
New York, N.Y. 
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Po 4 Codes Used A. B. C. 5th Edition a 
Gulf Coast Lumber & Export Co., Inc. 
DEALERS IN 
Southern Pine Lumber 

Connectionat 428 Maison Blanche 
TAMPICO, MEXICO Building Annex, 

Cia. FRED V. BURNS,S.A 
Scadeniuamens aaine NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Sr. Casimiro Yzaguirre Home Office, Mobile, Ala. a 
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PITTSBURGH I: 


A TILE LELELILLILILLL ELLIE 


NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 





All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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m@& B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 
~<a 301 Oliver Building, 
ay Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 

















| White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


that devoured the seven fat ones. The king sought 
an interpreter, who explained the dream thus: 
Seven years of short crop famine would follow 
seven years of plenty. He counseled the king 
to build and fill store houses with grain during 
the seven years of plenty so there would be a 
surplus in reserve against the seven lean years. 
This the king did, and when the seven lean years 
came his people had food in plenty while neigh- 
boring peoples starved. 

If fire losses were a factor of cost, the need 
for a surplus reserve fund would vanish for the 
loss ratio over any given term of years would be 
represented by a level line that the premiums de- 


posited would meet year by year. But some years, 
without apparent cause, will bring losses above the 
level line, while in other years the losses will fall 
below it. If the saving or a part of it affected 
during these lower-than-level loss years is held in 
a surplus reserve fund, a fairly level average cost 
can be established over an extended period of years, 
a result greatly to be desired but not possible of 
accomplishment in any other manner, 


[Note: The above is one of a series of twelve 
monographs on “Inter-Insurance,” as related to 
the manufacture of lumber. The next instal- 
ment will appear in an early issue.—Ep1ToR. ] 
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Adapting Army Trailers to Lumber Use 


. During the war the Government purchased ‘a 
large number of trailers, especially the 2-wheel or 
semitrailer type. A great many of these trailers 
were never utilized, but after the war the Govern- 
ment had no use for them, and sold these trailers, 
many of them at a very low price. Being sturdy 
and well built, the lumber trade has taken a large 
percentage of them. Unless modified or changed 
they have proved more or less satisfactory on 
account of their peculiar construction. Individual 
lumbermen have modified these trailers with more 
or less success, but the first company to place on 
the market these trailers successfully adapted for 
lumbermen is the Wolverine Trailer Equipment 
Co., of Detroit, Mich. This company has solved 
the problem of the effective use of these trailers 
by furnishing a reconstruction unit for attachment 
to the Government trailer which, in connection 
with the Wolverine quick coupling fifth wheel 
makes an ideal 3-ton semi- 
trailer. 





troit, Mich., and show the Wolverine method of re- 
construction. 

These army reconstruction installations have 
also been sold to the John M. Byrne Lumber Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., the Hanna Lumber Co., of 
Tulsa, Okla.; the Trexler Lumber Co., of Allen- 
town, Pa.; Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and have been installed in a number of 
Chicago yards thru S. V. Brundage Sons, of Chicago. 


Trucks Versus Cloudbursts 


This article is not a figment of the imagination ; 
it relates absolute facts without exaggeration just 
as they happened. Names used are not the true 
names and were made up for use in this article. 

The Backbone Lumber Co. operated a large 
southern pine mill for many years, but finally cut 
all of its timber except 100,000,000 feet. This 
timber, tho of exceptionally fine quality, was ex- 
tremely difficult to get at. Much of the land was 





This trailer has a sup- 
porting leg with wheels 
which allows the trailer 
to be moved about for 
loading without the aid 
of the power plant. When 
coupled to the power 
plant this supporting leg 
is folded up underneath 
the trailer. By leaving an 
extra trailer for loading 
in the yard while the 














power plant is coupled to 
a trailer making a de- 


livery it is possible for The Wolverine rebuilt Government trailer especially adapted for the use 


the 1-ton truck, hauling 
1%4- to 3-ton loads to do 
the work of approximately two 3%-ton trucks. 
The idea and principle of the semitrailer is being 
generally accepted not only by the more progres- 
sive truck users thruout the country, but the large 
truck manufacturers themselves are recommending 
its use, and are building special tractor equipment 
for this purpose. It is the adaptation of the rail- 
road principle in truck haulage, namely the use 
of the power plant as an engine instead of a 
freight carrying unit. Remarkable savings in truck 
transportation costs are being shown wherever the 
semitrailer is being used. 
The accompanying illustrations are of installa- 
tions furnished the William P. Ternes Co., of De- 


of lumbermen 


rough—even mountainous—and after a careful 
survey it was found that the only way to get a 
logging railroad into the tract was thru a narrow 
pass in the mountains only sufficiently wide for 
the logging road. Estimates showed that the con- 
struction of the road would be expensive, but the 
timber was of extra fine quality and the mill was 
without logs, so it was determined to run a logging 
railroad thru this pass. Construction was started 
and the road partly laid when a cloudburst came 
along and swept the pass as clean as a new 
scrubbed maple floor. Every vestige of the logging 
road was swept away. The officials of the Back- 
bone Lumber Co. looked the proposition over, in- 
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A Wolverine Government rebullt semitrailer attached to a tractor. Note how the front wheels lift 
up and how the trailer Is coupled to the tractor 
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spected the timber and decided to have another try 
at it, thinking that a second cloudburst surely 
would not come along. This time the logging rail- 
road was laid thru the pass. They had just about 
started logging the timber when a second cloud- 
burst came along and swept away not only the 
logging railroad but also a locomotive. Steel rails 
were wrapped around trees and boulders just as 
tho they were made of string, and the destruction 
of the road was absolute. This experience cost the 
sackbone Lumber Co. $37,000. 


Following the second cloudburst, the president 
and logging superintendent held a conference. The 
logging superintendent said he did not see any 
possible way to get the logs out, but the president 
said that before he would give up the timber, he 
would look it over again. So the two set out, 
drove out to the timber over a good hard road and 
went thru the entire stand. A good automobile 
road ran right into the timber. Not the glint of 
an idea presented itself, however, as to how a log- 
ging railroad could be run into the timber. The 
logging superintendent remarked, however, that 
the Hook Creek Lumber Co., which had some tim- 
ber immediately adjacent to that of the Backbone 
Lumber Co., did not seem to be worrying about its 
timber and, in fact, he thought the company was 
selling lumber cut from the tract. He suggested 
that they visit the office of the Hook Creek Lumber 
Co. and learn how it was getting its timber out. 


The manager of the Hook Creek Lumber Co. re- 
ceived them amicably and when the question was 
put to him said: ‘We absolutely quit worrying 
about logging railroads, cloudbursts and the like 
some time ago. We put a number of small mills 
out in our timber and are trucking the lumber to 
a railroad for shipment.” 


“That’s it,’ exclaimed the president of the Back- 
bone Lumber Co., “we will install portable mills 
and truck our lumber out to the railroad.” 

Today the Backbone Lumber Co. has several 
portable mills cutting choice logs in its tract. The 
lumber is being dried at the mills by smoke kilns 
and the rough lumber is being hauled to a shipping 
point where a new planing mill is ready to surface 
it for the retail trade. The quality is excellent 
and the lumber is manufactured with surprising 
cheapness. This lumber is being put on cars at a 
cost of less than $20 a thousand feet. 


In concluding this account of what motor trucks 
in connection with portable mills will do, the 
reader should bear in mind that facts only are pre- 
sented and that the only things fictitious about 
this article are the names. 





SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











There continues to be a strong demand for sash, 
doors and millwork thruout the country, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the season. As a matter 
of fact, however, the weather thus far even in 
the northern part of the country has been so mild 
as to encourage the starting of new building proj- 
ects, and an immense amount of construction is 
still in the very early stages, presaging a broad 
demand for sash and doors, and especially for 
interior finish, for a considerable time to come. 
The manufacturers of stock goods are accumulat- 
ing supplies against the demand. from the retail 
yards that is already beginning to materialize, 
and will increase as the spring building season 
draws nearer. The following reports from various 
manufacturing and distributing centers indicate 
healthy conditions thruout the country: 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) facto- 
ries are running steadily and will have no shut- 
downs for lack of business for some months. Some 
of them may have to suspend for a while for lack 
of material, however. They are having difficulty 
in getting delivery of lumber ordered many weeks 
ago, and are running low on glass. Plants are 
running almost entirely on special work, and 
when they have caught up on orders will be kept 
busy for some time replenishing the low stocks of 
regular sizes for the spring trade. 


Duluth (Minn.) sash and door factories and 
interior finish plants are still running full time 
with a considerable volume of orders on their 
books. Bills for materials for moderate priced 
houses are still coming in freely to be figured upon, 
and from that fact it is assumed that construc- 
tion will be carried on to a great extent during 
the winter months. 

Millwork in all its branches is holding up ex- 
ceedingly brisk in Columbus and central Ohio 
territory. All mills are busy and business has 
been booked that will mean capacity operations 
until some time after Jan. 1. Prices are generally 
firm and there is no tendency to cut in order to 
force trade. Many building projects have pro- 
gressed to a point where millwork, including 
doors, sash, and interior trim, is needed. New 


building projects are being started which means 
that demand will run along well for some time to 
come. Scarcity of skilled labor is having its effect 
on the capacity of some of the mills. 


The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., find a decline in trade on account of the ar- 
rival of snowstorms, but building is being carried 
on later than usual this year and the outlook is 
fair for the remainder of the year. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is 
reported to be in very good condition, with the 
demand for the product of the factories well sus- 
tained and with local and nearby requirements 
perhaps in excess of the supplies in hand. More or 
less trouble is, still experienced in obtaining ship- 
ments, and it is also to be said that the factories 
have not yet caught up with their orders. Some 
items have been’ marked up again of late, conse- 
quent upon a rise in glass and other materials, 
and the outlook for the sash and door trade is 
decidedly encouraging, with liberal requirements 
in prospect for an indefinite period. 


Sash and door manufacturers and dealers con- 
tinue to report brisk business thruout the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) territory, with every indication 
of a continuance of the healthy conditions that 
have prevailed for months. All of the mills are 
well crowded with work and most of the larger 
plants are booked with orders for 30 to 60 days 
delivery. 


Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, 
(Calif.), are doing a normal volume of business. 
Factories in the Bay counties region have been 
busy right along. Finished door factories con- 
nected with white and sugar pine sawmills are 
making good outputs and have a steady demand. 
They are maintaining prices. There is a strong 
demand for sash and door cut stock. The car 
shortage is interfering with shipments. 


HYMENEAL 


MACDONALD—AUSTIN. Gordon H. MacDon- 
ald, district sales repre- 
sentative of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., and 
Miss Lillian Austin, 
both of Seattle, Wash., 
were married on Nov. 
18 at the Church of the 
Holy Rosary, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., by Rev. 
Father John J. Powers. 
A few immediate friends 
witnessed the ceremony. 





G. H. MACDONALD 
Seattle, Wash. 





Mr. MacDonald enjoys 


an exceptionally wide 
acquaintance among 
lumbermen of the 


United States and Can- 
ada and among his in- 
timates is noted for his 
mastery of Paul Bun- 
yan lore. Mrs. MacDon- 
ald is not unknown to 
the business world hav- 
ing for five years held 
é the responsible position 
of cashier of the Goodyear Rubber Co., Seattle. 
Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald will make their home 
at the Adelphia apartments, Seattle. 





INGERSOLL—WALL. Howard H. Ingersoll, 
salesman for William H. Fritz & Co., whole- 
salers of white pine, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Miss Margaret Wall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Wall, of Drexel Hill, were married 
on Nov. 11 at the Lutheran Church of West 
Philadelphia. The wedding took place in the 
evening and was followed by a reception at the 
Philomusian Club. William Howard Fritz, jr., 
was best man at the wedding and two sisters 
of the bride were maids of honor. The young 
couple will..make their home in West Phila- 
delphia. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TACOMA., WASH., Nov., 25.—C. A. Schoolmaster, 
sawmill operator at Ethel, filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States district court of 
Tacoma this week, listing his liabilities at $12,109, 
with assets of $1,000. 

TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 25.—Suit for $14,077 
against the United States Spruce Corporation was 
filed in the United States district court of Tacoma 
this week by Ella Eichner, of South Bend, Wash. 
Mrs. Eichner alleged in her complaint that during 
the war she contracted to sell large quantities 
of timber owned by her to the Government and 
that after she had refused other offers for the 
timber the Spruce Corporation failed to live up to 
its contract and threw the timber back on her 
hands. She declared that the timber cannot now 
be sold for the price she could have obtained for 
it at the time of the contract and asked that she 
be awarded damages by the court. 











We want to move 


QUICK! 


5 cars 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 


3 cars 5/4” No. 2 Common Hard 
Maple 


2 cars 7/4” No. 2 Common Hard 
Maple 


| car 10/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 
i car 5/4” No. 2 Common Wis- 
consin Oak 
- 4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Tean LaRue says: — 
** She’s dam’ good 3 poe “s No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
mans to deal wid!”’ - 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wayssl. Lumber Co. 











I 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at ail 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


* DRUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 














Kneeland- McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











‘BOILERS 
For Sale 


5 Horizontal Boilers— 
60"x16' 

1 Horizontal Boiler— 
72"x16' 

70-80 H. P.—140 lb. 





pressure. 
J. §. Stearns Lumber Co. | 
ODANAH, WISCONSIN , 
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HAMMER BRAND 
Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


The Shingles of our Grandfathers 


Write for Booklet 
ed 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 
Member Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers'Association 
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We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, 


Wis Lumber Co. 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jecksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Bassw: |» Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Yellow Pine #7 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 134”, 134”, 2” 
A good outing grade for sash, door and finish mills. 


t us tell you more about it. 


mn: Kentucky Lumber Co. 














Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 














SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding net oe if 


© LUMBER CO. LathropAla.) 


Poplar 
Gum,Oak 


























LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Noy. 27.—With a fair car supply in the South, 
which has been augmented by the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission permitting use 
of coal cars south of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi River, the movement of 
both hardwoods and softwoods has increased. De- 
mand continues very good, as with open weather 
winter building is going right ahead. Veneers and 
panels are in much better demand, there being a 
very active demand for walnut and figured gum 
veneer. Demand for poplar, walnut, gum and 
plain oak lumber continues good, with a fair run 
on ash and some other items. 

Quotations, inch stocks: Quartered oak, FAS, 
$140 and $75. Plain oak, $110 and $60. Poplar, 
FAS, $120; saps and selects, $85 ; common, $57.50 ; 
2 A, $36; No. 2 B, $25. Quartered red gum, FAS, 
$115; common, $70. Plain red gum, $110 and 
$67.50. Sap gum, $55 and $42. Walnut, FAS, 
$210; selects, $155; common, $110. Ash, FAS, 
$90; common, $50; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $110 
and $70; 10/4, $120 and $85; 12/4, $125 and $95. 

W. H. Day, sales manager of the Wood Mosaic 
Co., has left for a trip to the Coast. He plans to 
look after a little business, but is principally in- 
terested in ‘pleasure. 

Preston P. Joyes, vice president of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., has recently returned from a 
trip to Memphis and the southern mills of the 
company. Mr. Joyes reports that the company is 
now operating its full string of mills and getting 
out a very fair production. Improved car supply 
is aiding the mills east of the Mississippi, altho 
the company is still having a lot of trouble in 
making shipments from its Arkansas mills. 

Barry Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
is combining a mill inspection trip with a bit of 
hunting, having gone to the plant at Holly Ridge, 
La. However, Mr. Norman will be back in Louis- 
ville for Thanksgiving. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 27.—There has been no let-up in the de- 
mand for -hardwood lumber during the last week. 
Almost every grade has been in active demand. 
Car supply has improved, shippers in some sections 
being able to get plenty of cars. More orders and 
inquiries have been coming in, and there has been 
less “hand to mouth” buying. Most of the: de- 
mand has been from the furniture and automobile 
industries. The furniture factories in Evansville 
and many plants at Jasper and Tell City, Ind., and 
Henderson, Ky., continue to operate on steady 
time. Box factories are buying some lumber and 
wagon manufacturers are in the market for more 
than at any time during the present year. Log 
prices are rather high. Lumber prices are holding 
firm and those on some grades have been advanc- 
ing. Sash and door out of town trade this fall 
has been good. 

Three carloads of mahogany logs have been re- 
ceived by the Evansville Veneer Co. from central 


Africa. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


Nov. 27.--The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the carriers’ application for a separate 
classification on lumber less than 14-inch thick and 
on veneer. Among the objectors to such classifi- 
cation was the Central Wisconsin Traffic Associa- 
tion, which contended that it would raise the rates 
on a commodity shipped in large volume from Wis- 
consin. 

Hundreds of woodsmen are passing thru Birch- 
wood, Wis., each day on their way to the camps 
in Sawyer and Price counties. Indications are that 
this winter’s cut will be one of the largest in years. 
A reduction in wages is considered likely to result 
from the action of annual meeting of Wisconsin 
county boards in reducing appropriations for 1923 
road construction. 

The Kneeland McLurg Lumber Co. is to put on 
a second shift at its newly completed sawmill at 
Phillips, Wis., and will employ two crews thruout 
the winter. The Langlade Lumber Co.’s sawmill, 
shut down since the middle of August for over- 
hauling and repairs, is now operating one. shift, 
a logs are moving from the camp landings to the 
mill. 

The Radcliffe Manufacturing Co., of Eagle River, 
has let contracts to four jobbers to put in camps 
at Deerskin to take out lath timber, mostly pine, 
which will be towed down next summer. It will 
also buy as much as offered, and will start the mill 
as soon as a sufficient supply is on hand to keep 
the plant going until the Deerskin drive can come 
down. If conditions are favorable, the mill will 
run steadily all next year. 

William Londo, of Green Bay, Wis., a lumberman 


of many years’ experience, has taken a contract 
from an Iron Mountain company to begin im- 
mediately cutting 20,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
hardwood in the vicinity of Ontonagon, Mich. 

The EE. Norem Co., of Bryant, will log on a 
larger scale than usual this year. To James Lam- 
bert and John Williams it has let contracts to log 
tracts in Langlade County. 

Walter T. Gorman has been selected as general 
manager of the Dawley-Northern Yards (Inc.), 
and will take up his new duties Jan. 1. 

P. H. Nee, division superintendent for the Wis- 
consin valley line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, states that since permission has 
been given to load lumber on gondola and other 
coal cars moving in the direction of mines, car 
shortage has been less. 

The Park Falls Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Park 
Falls, Wis., will resume operations in a short time. 
A big crew of men is busy making some changes 
in the machinery and minor repairs. B. Clubine, 
general superintendent, says that over 400 men are 
now employed cutting logs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 27.—Lumber dealers here have been in- 
formally approached on the subject of coéperating 
with the Cincinnati Hay & Grain Exchange in an 
effort to have the Interstate Commerce Commission 
modify service order No. 33. Modification of order 
No. 25 helped in getting shipments from southern 
mills, but the trade suffers from lack of ability to 
get shipments into the Arkansas, Missouri and Lou- 
isiana territories. The shippers wish permission to 
reload westbound empties. ‘Theodore Davis, man- 
ager Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, is inves- 
tigating the possibility of joining with the grain 
trade in the petition. 

Allen A. Brooks, of the Alarka Lumber Co., 
Alarka, N. C., was a visitor here this week. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati will resume 
its weekly luncheons at the new dining rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce next week. They are in 
the Herschede Building, which has been leased by 
the Chamber of Commerce. Secretary W. F. Gam- 
mage, who has returned from an auto trip, said 
that he visited a number of hardwood mills in 
West Virginia and Virginia. All seemed to be pros- 
perous and had more orders than they could handle. 

J. S. Walker, of the Emory River Lumber Co., of 
Lancing, Tenn., visited the city last week. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 27.—An exceptionally strong market rules 
at present. All lines, hardwood and softwood, are 
in demand. House building has greatly prolonged 
the heavy demand for common lumber. Veneer 
and panel stocks are moving rapidly, with core 
stocks firm and none too plentiful. Piano, sash, 
door and interior trim factories, together with the 
general furniture trade, are enjoying unusual holi- 
day activity, all of which greatly stimulates the 
lumber market. Mill stocks vary from fair to poor, 
depending on transportation. Mill representatives 
claim that unsold stocks are extremely low, and 
booked orders are so plentiful that it is doubtful 
if any relief is in sight. The average industria! 
plant has a rather low stock of lumber. Prices are 
considered to be strong enough on upper grades 
of lumber, but the low grade prices are dragging. 
The general price tendency is upward, for all 
grades and classes of lumber. Walnut, gum, soft 
elm and soft maple, are the woods most desired. 
All of these are higher in price and much scarcer. 
Better grades generally are scarce. Common lum- 
ber is very firm, hard to get, and shows an ad- 
vancing tendency. The car shortage is still serious. 
Shipment conditions are excellent after cars have 
been secured. Shipments of pine from the South 
are coming in fairly well, but Pacific coast, and 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota shipments are 
still dragging. Western fir, spruce and cedar are 
very hard to get and greatly desired. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. ‘27.—Orders and inquiries are plentiful. 
There is brisk buying of hardwoods by both dealers 
and factories. Furniture, automobile and musical 
instrument concerns are good buyers, and the same 
is true of box factories. Railroads are also coming 
into the market. Southern pine trade is fairly 
good for the time of year. Dealers are buying in 
small quantities only. 

The Clintonville Lumber Co., the north side 
branch of the Doddington Co., has sold part of its 
frontage on High Street and will erect a new 40x 
129-foot office and warehouse on the rear of the 
same lot. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
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Co.. says trade is holding up well in hardwoods. 
30th shipments and orders are heavy and trade is 
ahead of the records of last month. Mr. Pryor left 
late in November for a business trip to Detroit and 
Michigan points. 


M. W. Stark, general manager American Column 
& Lumber Co., reports inquiries active, sales good 
and shipments going along satisfactorily. Rail- 
roads are now taking more stocks, especially of 
switch ties. 


The Powell Lumber Co., a retail concern, has 
taken out a permit for the remodeling of a large 
lumber shed. 


E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Exchange, 
reports a fair demand for southern pine for the 
time of year. He believes that demand for pine 
stocks will be much stronger after inventory 


yweriod. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 27.—Birch logs which last year brought $18 
a thousand are now bringing $30 on the ‘Ford 
schedule,” which sets the market in the upper pe- 
ninsula of Michigan. With hemlock the case is 
different. This wood must compete with southern 
pine and western fir in the lumber market and is 
sold for pulp, and the papermaker must meet Ca- 
nadian and other competition. ‘Tiemakers are re- 
ceiving 20 cents each, instead of 16 cents a year 
ago. Wages for woods workers have advanced 
from $26 with board last year to $40 this year, 
and there is a pronounced shortage of men. Ac- 
cording to M, J. Rice, of the William Boniface 
Lumber Co., an auxiliary of the Kimberly Clark 
Co., of Appleton and Niagara, wages this year are 
about 40 to 50 percent higher than last year; logs 
are bringing about half as much again what they 
did last year, and the outlook is for a 40 to 50 
percent increase in operations. 

The Schroeder Lumber Co. is preparing to run 
its mill in Ashland all winter, it is reported. The 
mill employs 250 men and the supply of logs is 
brought from the camps at Tula, Mich., by means 
of log trains. 


Victor Schroeder, of Aurora, Wis., has taken a 
contract to cut 5,000,000 feet of timber for the 
Lake Superior Logging Co., and has established a 
large camp near Parion, in Ontonagon County. 


A new pine crop is about to be developed in 
northern Wisconsin. Several million feet of logs at 
the bottom of the Wisconsin River and tributary 
streams in Lincoln, Oneida and other counties are 
to be salvaged by the Lower Michigan Log Salvag- 


ing Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 27.—The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will give a Thanksgiving dinner at noon to- 
morrow at the Iroquois Hotel. Speakers and other 
entertainment will be on the program, but details 
are not given out, as this is going to be something 
of a surprise party. Secretary K. C. Evarts is in 
charge of the arrangements. Percival Lyford, 
member of Clark & Lyford, forest engineers and 
timber factors at Vancouver, B. C., who was in 
the city to see M. M. Wall regarding his western 
Canada timber tract, gave an interesting talk on 
forests and forest fires in that section. Mr. Lyford 
is associated in the logging business with H. Hill 
Jones, formerly of Buffalo and son-in-law of Mil- 
lard S. Burns, lumberman, of this city. 


The lumbermen were very successful last week 
in their drive for funds for the joint charities 
campaign. Team 16, as the lumber division was 
known, had Harry L. Abbott as captain and Flem- 
ing Sullivan and A. H. Weaver as lieutenants, and 
was the first to go over the top. Others who were 
working in the campaign included: E. J. Sturm, 
Oscar Miller, H. L. Plumley, C. W. Bodge, F. J. 
McNeil, Harold Hauenstein, K. C. Evarts, George 
W. Little and C. R. Kelleran. 

At the last meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change the members enjoyed a treat of venison fur- 
nished by Hugh McLean, who had returned from 
a hunting trip of several weeks in Canada, 

According to a dispatch from Washington, the 
case of the Government against Frank T. Sullivan 
is being delayed by pleas and motions which have 
been filed. These must be disposed of before a 
date can be set for a trial. United States Attorney 
Gordon states that he is prepared for a contest at 
every point before the case is brought to trial. 

The new building which the Zapf Lumber Co. 
is erecting at its yard at East Aurora is nearly 
completed, being practically enclosed before the 
late snowstorms arrived. The building is of more 
substantial character than the one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Martin J. Tivnan, who was formerly in the re- 
tail trade and at the head of the Baldwinsville 
(N. Y.) Lumber Co., and later with Post & Hen- 
derson, Oswego, N. Y., has become associated 
with the Union Cedar Co., Toledo, Ohio, as rep- 
resentative in central and western New York. 

Charles N, Perrin spent several days last week 


on a business trip to Chicago and elsewhere in the 


West. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 27.—Demand for hardwood lumber is just 
as active as during the last few weeks, while the 
trend of price continues upward. Deliveries from 
producing territory east of the Mississippi are 
showing some increase as a result of the use of 
gondola cars for outbound loading, but the trans- 
portation situation west of the river is still highly 
unfavorable and outbound movement therefrom 
is extremely light. 

Furniture manufacturers are the most urgent 
buyers of hardwood lumber here, but they are 
closely seconded by automobile interests and floor- 
ing producers. Manufacturers of wooden contain- 
ers, including heavy packing crates, are free buy- 
ers of low grade cottonwood, gum, willow, oak and 
other items. Implement and wagon interests are 
gradually increasing their purchases, while there 
is also a good general miscellaneous demand for 
both lumber and veneers from other domestic con- 
sumers. Export demand continues slowly to ex- 
pand. R. L. Jurden, president of the Delta Ex- 
port Lumber Corporation, says that the business 
of this organization is fully three times as heavy 
now as thirty days ago, while the American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co. reports a steady gain in its 
bookings of hardwood lumber and forest products. 
Meantime, production is being. adversely affected 
by shortage of flat cars for moving logs to the 
mills and is sharply below normal for this time of 
year. 


W. H. Dick, who is vice president and general 
manager of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., presi- 
dent of the Southern Alluvial Land Association 
and head of the Mississippi River Flood Control 
Association, will leave for Washington Dec. 6. He 
has called a meeting of the directors of the last 
named organization in the capital city Dec. 9 to 
formulate the policy of the association in connec- 
tion with flood control legislation, hearings on 
which begin before the proper committee of the 
House Dec. 11. 


J. D. Allen, jr., of the F. E. Miller Lumber Co., 
has returned from an extended selling trip thru 
Illinois, Indiana and other consuming territory. 
He says that some consumers are hesitating about 
placing orders because of the belief on their part 
that the market is advancing too fast, but that 
after representatives of two or three firms tell 
them the same story about the price position of 
lumber, the next salesman who comes along has 
little difficulty in getting the business. 


The Tallahatchie Lumber Co., engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business here and hav- 
ing stocks of lumber in the Carolinas, in Alabama, 
in Mississippi and in Louisiana, reports that its 
deliveries for November will be double those for 
October. 


R. L. Jurden, of the Penrod-Jurden Co.; Mark 
H. Brown, Mark H. Brown Lumber Co.; R. J. 
Hockney, R. J. Hockney Lumber Co. (Inc.), and 
other Memphis firms with mills west of the Missis- 
sippi say they are finding a strong demand but 
that they are enjoying practically no increase in 
car supply for outbound loading. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 27.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report prices firm. Manufacturers 
do not seem eager to book future business, accept- 
ing only orders for prompt shipment. The car 
shortage remains acute, altho some roads appear 
to be giving shippers more equipment. For all 
classes of railroad material demand continues 
heavy, and buyers are having considerable trouble 
in placing orders. ; 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 25.—The,car situation on the Harbor has 
not improved. Box cars are very scarce but flat 
cars are available, being furnished not only for 
stocks ordinarily shipped on open cars but for 
shingle shipments. The mills are spending about 
$50 a ear to build up sides and ends of these 
flat cars. All mills are operating full time and 
cargo shipments during November will reach a 
very high mark. It is thought now that the 
mills, except possibly of the North Western Lum- 
ber Co., will continue operating thruout December. 


Eastern buyers who visited mills with whom 


they do business were Alex B. Claney, of the Lord. 


& Bushnell Co., Chicago, and A. T. Stewart, of the 
A. T. Stewart Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

The Twin Harbor Export Co. has been incor- 
porated by the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Hoquiam, Anderson & Middleton and Bay 
City Lumber Co., of Aberdeen; Schafer Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Montesano, and Vance Lumber Co., of 
Malone. The general offices of the company will 
be in Aberdeen. 





of Service 
Quick shipments. Cars 


mixed the way you want them: 
California Redwood 
La. Red Cypress 
Yellow Pine 
West Coast Lumber 


Oak and Maple Flooring 
Also same woods in L. C. L. 


lots. 


Let us prove to you that we can 
save you money on your needs. 


Seidel 


LUMBER CO., 
St.Louis, Mo. 














Buuce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oak diboning 


MICHIGAN 











Seaaaam 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








17 Northern 17 
Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


1? cps vo, ws Veapes Cxrbag. 1 F | 


HARDWOOD Gvertasllig FLOORIN 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
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EDGE GRAIN 


Yellow Pine 
FLOORING 









ERE'S a good sell- 
ing item that every 
dealer should have in 
stock. Big value edge 
grain flooring is our 
specialty. Mills are on? 
located on four trunk 
lines insuring you real 








service. 
We invite your oy 
inquiries and BIG 
orders. MILLS 
Manufacturing 
Yellow Pine 


SOUTHERN 
PINE LUMBER 


E.G.Flooring 
Yard and Shed 
Stock, Kiln 








COMPANY Dried Timbers 
upto 12K12-24° 
TEXARKANA, Big Timbers 
TEXAS For Export 
Daily Capacity Hardwood 
750,000 Feet. Lu m b er 





























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
ship. Your inquiries 
and orders are solicited. 








Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 





LAUREL, MISS. 











Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 
9 tol2 ft. 


shortiear YELLOW Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











CENTRALIA, WASH. 


25.—With production about normal and 
plenty of orders, the Coast industry is facing the 
worst car shortage in its history. All roads are 
restricting loading as much as possible, thus try- 


Nov. 


ing to hold cars for local business. Reports from 
O. O. Calderhead, traffic expert for the Washing- 
ton State public works department, who is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., looking after the car situation, state 
that approximately a thousand cars a day are 
being turned over to western railroads by eastern 
lines, but it is predicted that car supply will not 
be very much better for at least six weeks. ‘The 
mills are not eager to take on any more business 
than they can ship. They book mostly railroad 
material, for the railroads favor this class of busi- 
ness in supplying cars. Lumber prices hold firm. 
Logs are plentiful, unusually dry weather favoring 
logging operations. 

The M. T. O’Connell Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has been organized to consolidate the Pacific 
Livestock & Lumber Co., the Napavine Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., and the Winlock Logging Co., 
taking over valuable water frontage on the Colum- 
bia River and other holdings of M. ‘Tl. O’Connell. 
The new company is capitalized at $300,000, with 
headquarters at Winlock. With assets totaling 
over $500,000, as appraised by James D. Lacey & 
Co., of Chicago, the new company is floating a 
loan of $175,000. 

The Quilliyute Boom & Driving Co. has an- 
nounced that it will not tow any more log rafts 
from the Olympic Peninsula this winter, owing to 
the loss in a recent storm of a 1,000%000-foot raft 
being towed to Port Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 25.—Lack of rail equipment with resultant 
congestion at the harbor has continued seriously to 
hamper the lumber business in this territory. Pri- 
vate lumber docks and public terminals have been 
unusually crowded during the last week, with in- 
coming shipments continuing to pour in, and the 
rail and interurban lines have been unable to meet 
the demands for equipment to move the lumber 
into Los Angeles from the harbor. The close of 
the week saw a slight improvement in the car sit- 
uation, but not of any important proportions. The 
Charles R. McCormick Co. routed one of its ves- 
sels, scheduled to unload its cargo here, to San 
Diego owing to the local congestion. This particu- 
lar cargo was sent from San Diego to points in 
Arizona. Several of the big lumber companies 
have been forced to turn away business during the 
last week or so because of their inability to guar- 
antee delivery. Lack of cars and harbor conges- 
tion has also caused complete cessation of activi- 
ties at some lumber establishments at San Pedro 
at various periods. The demand continues as 
strong as ever, with no sign of any weakening in 
the building activities, but the continued lack of 
ears has brought on a situation that has become 
admittedly serious. Both wholesalers and retailers 
are hopeful that the slight improvement noted at 
the week end will continue, but the outlook is not 
very encouraging. Retailers here report an actual 
shortage in some lines. Motor trucks are being 
pressed into service by some companies to handle 
emergency hauling work. Owing to the heavy 
movement of cargo in and thru this port, and the 
temporary shortage of cars to move it, the board 
of harbor commissioners has reduced the free time 
en municipal piers from five days to three days, to 
count from 7 a. m, the day after the vessel has dis- 
charged ; and on outbound cargo, from fifteen days 
to ten. This order is to be in effect for a period of 
ninety days. 

The general lumber market has been firm. Green 
lath are again in demand. Water freights are 
said to be stiff at $7.50. and in some cases $8, in 
the trade between Washington and Oregon ports 
and Los Angeles harbor. Space is in great demand. 
The shortage of tonnage is bringing old time wind- 
jammers back into service. Up to the night of 
Nov. 28, eighty-nine lumber cargoes entered this 
port this month, seventy being fir and nineteen 
redwood. The capacity of the fir boats was 81,305,- 
000 feet and redwood 12,540,000 feet, a total of 
93,845,000 feet. 

Building permits in Los Angeles this month will 
run well over $10,000,000, according to present in- 
dications. An- analysis of the permits issued in 
Los Angeles so far this year, made by Henry Rid- 
diford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
shows that an average of 65 percent of the total is 
for frame construction. In October frame construc- 
tion claimed about 8&5 percent of the total. 

J. C. Ferger, president Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, and A. L. Porter, secretary, were 


‘ 


the principal speakers at the weekly meeting of the 
Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Thursday at the City Club. 
It was decided to hold the next concatenation of 
the Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo on Dec. 12. 

Of interest to the local lumber trade was the an- 
nouncement this week by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, that the first unit, to cost $1,750,000, of a’ 
big shop and yard facilities here has been author- 
ized. 

A new schedule for stevedoring operations on 
Shipping Board vessels, announced this week, calls 
for an increase. ‘The new rates per thousand feet 
on lumber are as follows: Discharge, $1.25; load- 
ing, $1.70. ; 

The slackening of the annual. canned goods 
movement from the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic 
and European ranges will not result in the cur- 
tailment of the huge fleet of freighters now in the 
intercoastal trade, shipping men here declared in 
answer to rumors in the East that a large number 
of freighters would be withdrawn after the, holi- 
days. Shipping men assert that the “settling of 
the eastbound movement will give us an opportu- 
nity to move our lumber contracts before the rush 
of next spring.’’ The lumber movement to the At- 
lantic seaboard to the end of the present year will 
total more than 3%,000,000,000 feet, according to 
official figures of the Panama Canal Commission, 
a new record. The eastbound lumber movement is 
almost perfectly balanced in intercoastal trade by 
the movement of steel products westbound, most 
of which are destined for construction projects 
thruout the Pacific Southwest. 

The E. K. Wood Co. is constructing 500 addi- 
tional feet of wharfage adjoining its present wharf 
at the harbor, which is expected to be completed in 
about a month. The new construction will add 
about one-third more space to the Wood establish- 
ment at the harbor. 

Several inquiries have been received in export 
circles here during the last week on redwood from 
the west coast of Mexico, altho no orders of any 
sizable volume are believed to have been placed. 
Business conditions along the west coast of Mexico 
and in the Central Americas are reported to be 
showing steady improvement. 

Otto Soverign, of the Aladdin Co., Bay City, 
Mich., was a Los Angeles visitor this week. He 
is on the last leg of a business tour of the West. 

The George M. Huff Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, 
has been incorporated by G. M. Huff, of Los An- 
geles, and T. O. Huff, of Lankershim. ‘The capital 
stock is $15.000. 

K. D. Dawson, Portland representative of Sudden 
& Christenson, visited here this week on his way 
to Washington. 

The San Diego harbor master reports receipts at 
that port of 6,263,049 feet in October and exports 
of $0,000 feet to Mexico. 

Alley Bros. have opened a new yard at Santa 
Monica, J. W. Heinecke, of Upland, has opened a 
branch yard at Ontario. 

Orange County has been 
Hoo-Hoo district. with W. 
Ana, as Vicegerent Snark. 

All three boats purchased by the Los Angeles 
Lumber Products Co. from the Shipping Board are 
now at the plant of the Los Angeles Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. being reconditioned for lumber 
service, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Noy. 25.--The pinch of the car shortage has 
closed the sawmill of the Samish Bay Logging Co. 
and is affecting log shipments. This company may 
not operate again this year, but its camp will con- 
tinue running, says Secretary A. D. MeDonnell. 
All the mills on the bay complain that they are 
receiving only a small percentage of their car 
needs. The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. and the E. Kk. 
Wood Lumber Co, are not getting more than 20 
percent of their requirements; the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. received four cars this 
week; the Siemous Lumber Co. obtained one, and 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, which could 
use twenty cars daily, is not averaging one a day, 
states Secretary James H. Prentice. 

The log production in this district has increased 
with the resumption of shipments by the camps 
of the Buffelen Lumber Manufacturing Co. and 
the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co., daily receipts by 
rail being ninety cars on-.the Northern Pacific and 
Milwaukee lines. ‘The leading producer is the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, which is shipping 
on the average about 9,000,000 feet a month and 
is buying an equal quantity in the open market. 
Logging receipts are increasing at Anacortes, 
where several hundred million feet are entered 
each year, many of them from British Columbia. 
In a short timé receipts there will be increased by 
the shipments of the English and Dempsey logging 


designated a separate 
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companies, which are establishing boom grounds 
at Similk Bay. Their capacity is 750,000 feet a 
day. 

Fourteen cargoes of lumber have been shipped 
from Bellingham this month, representing 11,680,- 
000 feet, and several other cargoes will be loaded 
next week. Five cargoes were shipped to the At- 
lantic coast, four to California, two to Hawaii and 
one each to Australia, Japan and South America. 
California leads with 5,300,000 feet and the east 
coast is next with 3,100,000 feet. Shipments this 
week were light for the first time in months. The 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. put 720,000 
feet aboard the steamship Andrea Luckenbach for 
the Atlantic coast, and the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. began loading the motorship Lassen with 
700,000 feet for California. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills is daily expecting the arrival of a 
steamship to load for South Africa. The Morri- 
son Mill Co. next week will ship 175,000 box 
shook to Singapore. With the departure of the 
steamship Colusa from the E. K: Wood plant for 
Peru, the sixth South American cargo left Belling- 
ham this year, bringing the exports to that conti- 
nent to 4,846,000 feet, as compared with 5,950,000 
feet and five cargoes last year. 


Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and Mrs. Donovan will 
leave Dec. 4 or 5 for Chicago, where Mr. Donovan 
will attend a meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 25.—Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 
during the last week included the following: For 
the Orient, Arabia Maru, Arizona Maru and Ala- 
bama Maru, at the Milwaukee dock; Tyndareus, 
Gyokoh Mare and Tokiwa Maru, at Port dock. For 
the -Atlantic: coast, Deerfield; at Port dock; and 
Virginian, at St. Paul mill. For California, Stan- 
wood, at Dempsey mill; Meriden and Rainier, at 
Baker dock; Phyllis, at Defiance mill, and Viking, 
at Port dock. For South America, Colusa, at Puget 
Sound mill. 

The members of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, who will tour the Northwest this 
winter, will visit Tacoma Feb. 3, according to 
word received bere this week. The Ohio retailers 
will be entertained here by the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club and will be given an opportunity to in- 
spect some of the larger mills. Details for the 
entertainment program are being worked out by 
the trustees of the club. 

Announcement that the Brix Lumber Co., of 
McIntosh, and the Green River Lumber Co., of 
Baldy, will establish a sales office and headquar- 
ters in Tacoma was made this week. A. E. Carl- 
strom will take charge of the new office and will 
represent both firms. 

J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lumber Co. and 
Tidewater Mill Co., left for Honolulu last week on 
the steamer Lurline. Mr. Gregory will. be away 
about a month. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 27.—Thruout the North Carolina pine dis- 
trict there is not any complaint as to business con- 
ditions. Most mills have all they can do for 
some weeks. Wholesalers report business good 
also, altho certain roofer items, air dried stock, are 
selling for less money. The weather continues fair 
and ideal for manufacturing and shipping but mills 
are still up against it on account of embargoes. 
Some routes are open into New England, but thus 
far the southern roads have not heard of them. 
Bookings show a decrease because the mills have 
not the stock to offer and do not wish to sell any 
further ahead. Prices are very strong. some ad- 
vances having been secured on popular items; more 
of these could be sold if operators were so dis- 
posed. 

There has been a very brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, with many mills oversold. Sev- 
eral mills have secured an advance of $1 on this 
item, altho business was originally offered at much 
less. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths are still 
in good demand and are hard to buy except in 
mixed cars of each width. Recent advances have 
been established. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 
and better, is moving very satisfactorily. Stock 
widths are also in brisk demand, in both No. 2 and 
better and No. 3 grades. Edge No. 3, 4/4 is still 
dragging, but No. 3 stock widths are very active, 
the railroads being in the market for much of these 
items. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips continue 
very active, especially in New England. Some 
mills advanced their price and secured orders on 
the new basis. 

There has been no let-up in demand for 4/4 
edge No. 1 box, rough and dressed. Cargo in- 
quiries are picking up at a time when few mills 
can quote for shipment earlier than Jan. 15. Many 
orders for dressed are being turned away. Edge 
No. 2 box 4/4 is just as active as No. 1. Price 
shows no further change. There was noticeable a 
slight improvement in demand for 4/4 No. 1 stock 


box, particularly 8- and 10-inch; 12-inch has been 
very active and scarce, while 6-inch is being moved 
freely, as roofers. A slight concession on 10-inch 
No.-1 box rough has been made by some mills to 
move surplus. No. 2 stock box 4/4 is selling read- 
ily at slightly higher prices, with demand larger 
than supply. Box bark strips 4/4 continue very 
active, being wanted dressed or resawn. . 

Sales of flooring, partition and roofers were not 
as large as last week, the mills not desiring to 
take on further business. Demand for partition in 
New England is very good. Ceiling, 7/16-inch, is 
moving in larger quantities in all grades. In- 
quiries for roofers have been numerous, but sales 
of kiln dried are still affected greatly by offerings 
of air dried stock at-low prices. Mills undoubtedly 
can get more money for flooring ete. if they can 
make quick shipment. Southwestern stock is sell- 
ing at slightly higher prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


O77 


Nov. 27.—A good deal of business is being 
booked, very likely on the assumption that there 
will be a loosening up. of the car situation, and 
also where the buyers do not demand immediate 
shipment. The supply of cars is very uncertain, 
and far below requirements. Embargoes are prac- 
tically all lifted now, so the filling of many delayed 
orders will be made easier. The timber mills will 
also get some relief, as it is reported that with a 
slowing down of the coal movement restrictions on 
open cars are also removed. 

Prices are being well maintained, and demand 
for boards is very heavy. Demand for dimension 
has slackened a bit. It can not be said that the 
market has become soft, but it is easier to place 
orders without paying a premium for straight cars 
of popular items. 

The strong demand for all kinds of hardwoods 
supplied by this market continues unabated. 
Prices are very firm, with the tendency still slightly 
upward. Hardwood mills are loading all the stock 
they can get cars for, but of course shipments are 
considerably below normal. There is no difficulty 
in getting orders for all the stock available for 


shipment. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 27.—Demand has been quite brisk and 
prices have remained firm thruout the entire list, 
except on No. 2 common boards, on which some 
mills made slight concessions to move a surplus. 
Upper grade rift floorings are in excellent demand, 
prices being exceedingly strong and showing a 
tendency to advance. Retailers want stock in both 
straight and mixed cars and their purchases are 
in good volume. Industrials are buying and in- 
quiring for stock. The railroad car builders are 
in the market, and prices are firm on car items. 
The shortage of cars continues acute thruout this 
territory, altho some mills found empties a little 
more plentiful this week. Stocks are being built 
up, due to the lack of loading equipment. 

Hardwood demand is heavy for both uppers and 
lowers. As a result, prices are becoming stronger. 
Despite curtailed shipments, mill stocks are not 
well balanced, some items being in very low supply. 
Hardwood flooring is in good demand, at satis- 
factory prices. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 27. The market in southern longleaf has 
been active and prices are firm on all items, with 
slight fluctuations in quotations from some mills. 
The car situation is improving to some extent, 
altho lumber shippers are not vet receiving more 
than 25 percent of their requirements. The mills 
are concentrating their efforts on orders already 
booked. ‘Their order files are still top heavy, and 
production is not encouraged, as shed space is lim- 
ited. The farmers are realizing good prices on 
their cotton, rice and sugar cane crops, and the 
mills expect a good volume of business from them 
in spring. The prevailing opinion of eonsumers is 
that prices will remain firm into the spring season. 
The mills are now urging their customers to pro- 
vide for future requirements immediately, in order 
to facilitate prompt handling, as the car situation 
will not have improved materially by that time. 
Railroad and car material are very much in de- 
mand, as most railroads seem to be in the market. 
The automobile, furniture and box consumers are 
also in the market. It is surprising to note the 
large amount of low grade material that is being 
sold. 

The Foote Tucker Lumber Co. shipped the first 
car of railroad material from its new mill at Sand 
Spur, La., on Tuesday. 

The Alexandria Lumber Co. invited a few of its 
friends to come over to its Pineville mill to wit- 
ness the sawing of the last log. The mill is being 
moved to Alco, La. 

A. E. Boatright, president A. E. Boatright Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, Ill., spent all last week visiting 
the southern pine mills in Alexandria and vicinity. 
FE. J. Hortig. sales manager Lodwick Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., made a business trip to Alexan- 
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Satisfaction 


Sumter Lumber Company, Jackson, Tenn. 
Gentlemen:— 10-31-1922 


We are today unloading M&O No.17720 con- 
taining 1x8 and 1x10 No. 2 Com. Boards S4S, 
which we suppose is the same car referred to 
in your letter of the 26th. 


Gentlemen, we have never received No. 2 
boards before that in any way compare with 
these ooards, bothas to grade and manufac- 
ture, and they are all as bright as they can be. 
In fact, we are better pleased with this car 
than with any we have ever bought, and can 
hardly believe thatthe lumber is No. 2. Al- 
though, we realize that it is not No. 1, yet it 
is as good as some No. 1 we have bought and 
there is some in the car that will equal ““C”’ 
finish we have bought. ; 

Weare going to try our best to get in better 
touch with you in the near future. 


Yours truly, 





(Signed) CITY LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. C. Hickman. 
City Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn. 11-3-22 
Gentlemen:— . 


Your letter of October 3lst is very gratify- 
ing. We are glad to know that our lumber 
gives the complete satisfaction you express. 

Every car is not expected to be of the same 
high standard. However, we like to have 
them good all the time, and very good as of- 
ten as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) SUMTER LUMBER CO. 
N. Nicholson, Asst. Manager. 


Try our “ Nearwhite ” Shortleaf 


Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 
D.H. FORESMAN, N. NICHOLSON, 
Gen. Mgr. Ass’t Mgr. 
Daily Capacity 200,000 ft. 











4 Short P Leaf 4 
Vdiew ine 
Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 


Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


Columbus 


‘mssissiret Lumber Company , 
18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
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3” and 4” Ceiling and 





D. 7. McCalloagh, Gen’! Mgr. 
M. D. Thomason, Ass’t Mer. 
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out 23d, Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
4 to 24 Ft. Moulding, etc., in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, beut 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMA Publick 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
H. H. Bates, Manager. DEEMER, MISS. 





High Grade Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Flooring 
and Siding 


Specializing in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
Virgin Shortleaf Finish. 


—also— 


Band Sawn 


ord Oak 2G 
Qr'd aK Rea LUM 
Address all inquiries 
for Hardwoods to 


Southern Hardwood 
Sales Company 


Indianapolis, - : Indiana 

















Ready for Winter 


Many home owners will replace old soft- 
wood floors with Oak Flooring during the 
winter months. Clinch their orders with 


er ayo 
_ FLOORING 


_ TEXTURED 
This is a live year ’round seller because 


it possesses economical features that appeal 
to builders. Order it in L. C. L. or carlots 
with 





HONEA EAU 
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Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minnville.Tenn- 


TELL LLL LEE 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaier’’ 

















The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 
_ Gummer Cypress Co. 
; Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 












Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 





dria last Saturday, and attended the retail lumber- 
men’s meeting while in town. Fred Miller, sales 
manager Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., also 
attended the meeting. 

The W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., has 
planted a vineyard and orchard on one of its tracts 
and has met with marked success. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Noy. 27.—The southern pine and hardwood mar- 
kets continue active, with prices tending upward. 
The supply of box cars is considerably improved, 
but many mills are still seriously handicapped. 
Open cars for timber movement are still scarce, 
and as timbers are in particularly good demand, 
shortage of cars for moving them is annoying to 
mills that have large files of orders for special 
cutting. The retail yards thruout Texas report 
active business, as is reflected thru orders from 
that source coming to the Houston wholesalers. 
The weather continues favorable for logging and 
mill operations. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 27.—According to reports from southern 
Mississippi, the Southern Lumber & Timber Co., of 
Hillsdale, in that State, has leased one of its mills 
to the Nortac Manufacturing Co. for a term of 
years, the deal including the right to cut timber 
on one of the first named company’s tracts on a 
contract basis. ‘The precise terms of the transac- 
tion are not stated, but the report says that the 
stumpage involved comprises about 75,000,000 feet. 
The Southern Lumber & Timber Co., it is added, is 
controlled by R. Batson, N. P. Hatten and Wade 
Hatten, while the Nortac company is conducted by 
D. P. Kennedy and C. L. Spotswood; all being 
prominent in Mississippi lumber circles. 

The E. Z. Paper Co., operating a factory at 
Braithwaite, below New Orleans, has recently in- 
stalled improved machinery that increases its out- 
put, and put in a trolley line to transport its logs 
from the barges on which they are delivered at the 
river front to the factory door. 

Felix Terzia, head of the Parlor City Lumber 
Co., Monroe, La., will play one of the leading roles 
in northeastern Louisiana’s historical pageant, to 
be staged on Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Terzia will 
impersonate the “Spirit of Progress” on that oc- 
casion. The pageant promises to be one of the 
most impressive ever given in Louisiana, the com- 
mittee in charge having been at work upon it for 
weeks, 

Lucas E. Moore, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co., this city, sailed from New York City a few 
days ago for Europe, where he will spend some 
time. He was accompanied by Mrs, Moore and 
their daughter, Miss Olive May Moore. 

A dispatch from Utica, Miss., states that Hamp- 
ton Currie has purchased what was known as the 
Jones sawmill at Crystal Springs and has moved 
it to a site near Utica. The mill is said to have a 
capacity of 25,000 feet a day. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 27.—Last week most local lumbermen were 
busier than they had expected to be, but in the 
last two days there has been the first indication of 
an easing off in building. The scarcity of almost 
all building mechanics is becoming acute. The 
railroads and industrials are now buying freely, 
and this is making up for the loss in the building 
lines. Some of the yards have been getting in a 
lot of lumber, and are not such keen buyers, but 
they are still moving a lot of it out of their yards. 
General business demands are improving, and a 
lot of lumber is going into this use. Planing mills, 
inside trim men and cabinet makers are far behind 
with their work, and the demand for jobbing car- 
penters can not be met. Box makers are finding 
more business than at any time during this year, 
and are getting better prices. Large contractors 
are all busy. 

The demand for dry hardwoods of the better 
grades is very strong, and prices are high. Red 
and white oak, plain and quartered, poplar and 
gum seem to be most in demand, but there is a 
ready market for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, ash, 
basswood, sycamore, cherry, walnut, mahogany and 
all kinds of hardwood flooring. The lower grades 
of hardwoods are moving more rapidly now, and 
prices are a lot stronger. Western woods are sell- 
ing in good volume, but water shipments are not 
as large as they were early in the fall. White 
pine, fir, hemlock and spruce seem most popular. 
Northern white pine is in fair demand, and prices 
are stiff. Spruce is tight in price, and demand is 
good. Hemlock is offered only in broken lists, and 
there is a demand for more of the popular items 
than can be furnished. Cypress in the better 
grades and dry is hard to get, even at present 
prices, and the lower grades are moving faster at 
better prices. Southern pine and North Carolina 
pine are being received in much larger volume, and 
this has eased off the buying a little, but longleaf 
demand is still very strong for flooring, timbers and 


sizes. North Carolina pine is being received in 
almost normal volume for the season, but prices 
are firm, demand keeps up well, and there are still 
many unfilled orders on the books of the wholesalers 
and manufacturers. Timbers, flooring, framing, 
roofers and finish in North Carolina pine are all 
finding a ready market at good figures. Lath of 
all kinds and sizes are in good demand, and are 
fetching good prices. The shingle market in the 
surrounding territory is beginning to ease off a 
little with the near approach of cold weather. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 27.—A slight check has been given build- 
ing operations in this district in the last week, 
owing to a break in the weather. Lumbermen ex- 
pect rather dull business for the next three or 
four months. However, a number of contractors 
are hurrying to complete the big jobs already 
started, so that orders for all kinds of material 
have been coming in as usual in the last week or 
ten days. A good deal of inside carpenter work is 
to be done this winter, while the planing mill men 
say they need some time to catch up on deliveries 
of old orders. Among the lumbermen there is no 
complaint on account of business conditions. Prices 
are being held firmly on all the higher grades of 


lumber. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 27.—This city’s share in deferred construc- 
tion work, estimated at not less than $15,000,000,- 
000 at the recent session of the American Con- 
struction Council, is put at $5,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 by local contractors, who point out that vari- 
ous important projects have been postponed be- 
cause of the rise in the cost of labor and materials. 
Advances in the cost of building materials from 
prices ruling last February have amounted to 
20 to 25 percent, with little chance of recessions in 
the near future. Common labor is receiving 35 
cents an hour, as contrasted with 25 cents paid 
last January. The shortage of plasterers is being 
especially felt, and has resulted in the payment of 
bonuses. 

Plans for the construction of a frame building 
to be used for the storage of lumber have been 
filed by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of Everett, 
Wash., which has a large lumber distributing depot 
at Curtis Bay, this city. The structure is to cost 
$10,000. 

A meeting of stockholders of the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Co. has been called for Dec. 30 at 
Scranton, Pa., at which a proposal to increase the 
capital from $3,200,000 to $4,000,000 is to be 
acted upon. 

Forest fires have been causing extensive damage 
during the last few days on South Mountain, in 
the Blue Ridge of Maryland, and on Rickert Moun- 
tain, across the Cumberland Valley. Many thou- 
sands of acres have been burned over, and the loss 
runs into large sums. Destructive forest fires have 
also been raging in the vicinity of Winchester, Va. 

John L. Alcock, of the hardwood exporting and 
wholesale firm of John L, Aleock & Co., this city, 
has been elected president of the Criminal Justice 
Commission, which has been created to aid the 
State and city authorities in devising means to 
check the crime wave that has prevailed for many 
months. Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North 
Carolina pine producers and wholesalers, is a 
member of the commission. Both represent the 
Lumber Exchange. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 27.—The New England lumber market con- 
tinues very firm, with demand rather better than 
normal for this season. Stocks of some lines are 
decidedly short and railroad conditions are pre- 
venting distributers from building them up. Im- 
provement in the call for hardwoods and the 
scarcity of longleaf pine flooring are features of 
the local situation. 

New England manufacturers of white cedar shin- 
gles are disposed to work hard for a duty on Ca- 
nadian shingles, and they are strongly opposed to 
the contingent duty of $1 a thousand feet imposed 
by the new tariff law on cedar logs imported from 
Canada. Unless the Canadian government acts 
promptly in removing the present Canadian duty 
of 25 percent on imports of lumber from the United 
States that are planed, tongued or grooved, it is 
quite likely that the pressure being brought to 
bear on Congress for a duty on Canadian shingles 
will bring results. 

The I. N. Chase Lumber Co. has taken the New 
England agency for the Bristol Door & Lumber Co. 

The Lexington Lumber Co. operating a large, 
modern retail yard at Lexington, Mass., is making 
a special drive this autumn on the finest, soft, 
shortleaf Arkansas pine for finish, flooring, mold- 
ings, door jambs, partition, ceiling and roofers. 

Extensive alterations and improvements of the 
plant have been undertaken by Burnham Bros., 
operating a lumber mill and builders’ finish supply 
yard in Newton Centre. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 27.—Building continues very active, due 
primarily to good weather. Just now a building 
war is threatened. Employers and men are hold- 
ing firm, but a meeting will be held this week. 

Industrials are improving all along the line, 
judging by statements today from a number of 
lumbermen. A more active demand and an in- 
creasing number of inquiries are coming from 
small factories. Furniture business is slowly im- 
proving. The cabinet demand for hardwoods, 
especially in poplar, chestnut, red gum, walnut and 
mahogany, has shown considerable betterment. 

Charles R. McCormick, president Charles R. 
McCormick Co., was unexpectedly called to the 
Coast after a visit of nearly a month to his New 
York office. He departed for the West at noon 
last Friday, accompanied by Mrs. McCormick. A 
few minutes before leaving New York, Mr. Me- 
Cormick announced that contracts had been signed 
by his company with the Garland Steamship Co., 
of 511 Fifth Avenue, this city, for seven boats 
which he will put into the intercoastal trade in 
1923. The McCormick company will utilize these 
steamers, which were operating from the Gulf to 
the Coast, in addition to many other boats that 
have already been chartered. C. E. Bopp, port 
superintendent of the McCormick company in this 
city, said that west Coast products are being 
cleaned out as rapidly as they arrive. Fir and 


front of shipments. 
to pieces.” 

J. L. English, of J. L. English & Sons, says 
southern shipments have been slightly better of 
late and transit cars sell rapidly. Mr. English 
reported heavy spring buying in western lumber, 
notably in pine. 

Extra clears and other grades of sixteen-inch 
shingles were shoved a little too high in the recent 
advance and have dropped back to normal, where 
they are meeting with heavy call. Eighteen-inch 
shingles remain very firm, without any change in 
price. 

The outstanding feature of the lumber market 
has been the steady improvement in all items of 
hardwood. Southern hardwoods, gum particularly, 
have advanced. Prices of all hardwood, in fact, 
are gradually moving upward, and mills are 
reported taxed to the limit to keep up with orders. 
Heavy sap gum is meeting with a ready market. 
Ash is in very good demand and prices have taken 
a decided turn for the better. A good demand is 
coming from the automobile manufacturers, who 
are increasing the size as well as the number of 
their orders. Sap gum has jumped $10 since 
Sept. 1. Common and better grades in many 
hardwoods are advancing $1 to $2 at a time. Com- 
mon oak has not stiffened quite as much as some 
of the other woods. Railroad conditions in the 
South are still very bad, but are considered to be 
improving gradually. Hardwood flooring is very 
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The above illustration shows a model bungalow built by the Browning Lumber Co., Stilwell, 








Okia., 


which was exhibited at the county fair. This bungalow now is being used to stimulate the use 
of paint, as may be gathered from the signs below it. 





hemlock are holding firm at the mills, but the ad- 
vance in freight rates in the last month or so 
has caused a price uplift for west Coast woods. 

A. H. Yereance, of the Jayne-Yereance Lumber 
Co., Grand Central, looks for a good line of busi- 
ness right thru the coming year in all west Coast 
woods. “Business continues very good,” said Mr. 
Yearance. “Inquiries are coming in rapidly for 
spring requirements. The demand for shingles is 
active. The situation in water shipments is very 
encouraging due to the disturbance in rail con- 
ditions.” Four ships are now discharging in the 
harbor for this company and several others are 
one the way. 

J. H. Gress, of the Gress Manufacturing Co., 
reports a strong demand for southern’ pine. Mr. 
Gress said that three weeks ago prices were off 
somewhat, but that they are now coming back 
nicely. The tidewater mills are reported to be 
doing an immense business in the South and all 
are running full capacity. The interior mills are 
still having difficulty in getting out shipments. 
The New York Central railroad is reported to be 
buying southern pine in large quantities and the 
purchases for last week amount to between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 feet. Other railroads are plac- 
ing good orders for this wood. 

W. A. Eaton, of Nyack, N. Y., is visiting George 
Jones, New York manager of the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co. Mr. Eaton covers the metropolitan 
district and Massachusetts for the Camp company. 
Said Mr. Eaton: “Mills of Virginia and North 
Carolina are working at about 80 percent capacity 
and are getting all the business that they can 
handle. North Carolina roofers are sold far 
ahead. Inch edge is sold sixty days ahead and 
all No. 1 and No. 2 stocks are running well in 


scarce, but consumers seem 
their wants supplied. 

The Boyd-Sinclair Lumber Co. 
Church Street, has been handling 1,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods a month for some time and says 
that there is every indication that this volume 
will continue. Robert A. Boyd, of the firm, says 
it is quite unusual for “a. million a month” to 
keep up over such a long period. The company has 
recently added V. A. Giles to its sales force. He 
will cover the New Jersey territory. 

Black & Yates, large importers of Philippine 
mahogany and dealers in all hardwoods, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, have closed a contract whereby they are 
to receive 500,000 feet of Philippine mahogany 
every three months for the next three years. The 
first shipment is due to arrive Jan. 1, H. L. 
Black, one of the firm, said business has picked 
up materially in the last six weeks. He added: 
“Embargoes are delaying shipments of hardwoods 
materially, but a fair supply is on hand to meet 
the increasing demand. The mills are kept very 
busy and prices are slowly advancing. Both birch 
and maple are in good demand. Flooring is selling 
well, as are gum lumber and moldings.” Mahog- 
any has recently had a slight easing of price, 
which has created a demand that was unexpected. 

Elmer S. Anderson, president Southeast Lumber 
Export Co. (Inc.), of 15 William Street, said the 
industrial outlook for lumber in the British Isles 
is showing greater improvement than any other 
part of the export trade. Mr. Anderson said: “The 
demand for hardwoods is picking up in the British 
Isles, particularly in oak for railroad construction. 
Prices are advancing on practically all items, prin- 
cipally on oak and poplar. Business in American 
hardwoods, chiefly those from the South, is very 
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Don't Overlook 


Our Location 


It plays a big part in our service 
and enables us to better serve 
all buyers in the Central West 
with our high grade 
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Being located in St. Louis we 
have access to twenty-six railroads 
and the Mississippi River. Let us 
tell you more about our 48-hour 
service to buyers of Oak Flooring 
and Mouldings. 


L. C. L. carlots or truck loads to 


suit your needs 


Sterling Hardwood 
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Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 
buyers. 












We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 
ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Go., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 
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in Indianapolis under management Real Estate 
Board will repeat its tremendously successful show 


APRIL 2 to 7, 1923 


Manufacturers of ANYTHING pertaining to 
home building or furnishing; Get before Indiana 
through this show. For details address 








\_ Real Estate Board, Indianapolis J 








Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 





“Tote -road and 
Trail,’ the new vol- 


TOTE-ROAD ume of verse by Mr. 
AND TRAIL 





Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business, It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 

No book of verse 
will afford a_lum- 
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OOUCLAS MALLUCH 














‘ berman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a more welcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail’ has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 


1a clota. goio atamped and witkr gilt tov. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 
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Lumber; 


Building Estinato A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





/ 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


a Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible yaria- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 512 x 82 
inches, 148 ag including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 
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fine. Altho business is much better than in recent 
years at this season, the export business is not 
normal by any means. France is still in poor 
shape and no immediate improvement is looked 
for. Germany is still entirely out of the market, 
due to the complete collapse of the mark.” 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 25.—With the recent advances now in 
effect there have been no changes in prices during 
the last week. The car situation shows slight 
improvement. Demand remains strong, and there 
is prospect of an increase. Several orders received 
this week from Minneapolis line yards indicate 
the possibility of these yards coming back into the 
market for larger amounts than in several years. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 25.—The Garland Steamship Corporation 
announces that while seven vessels in its new 
intercoastal service will touch at Portland, Puget 
Sound, San Francisco and San Pedro to deliver 
westbound freight, eastern shipments will be made 
up exclusively of lumber from the Columbia River, 
the cargoes to be furnished by the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. ‘The freighters assigned 
to the service are the Norlena, Carolinian, William 
Perkins, James Duke, Albert Jefferies, George 
Allen and William Campion. Charles R. McCor- 
mick, head of the McCormick interests, who has 
been in the East, is expected to arrive in Portland 
next week. 

F. W. Roblin, of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., 
is expected home from Chicago next week. He 
left a week ago on a short business trip. 

Charles E. Sand, who is the Portland buyer for 
the Western States Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
the organization that recently purchased the yards 
of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., which company 
is now confining its operations to lumber by water, 
says that considerable business is being done, and 
that there are prospects of a steady increase. 

George B. McLeod, Oregon manager of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., has gone to Washington, D. C., 
as delegate for the Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
to attend the hearing involving future ownership 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. The Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific both claim this road should 
be attached to their respective systems. 

W. P. Frambes, of Fletcher & Frambes, Los An- 
geles lumber dealers, was in Portland this week 
after having spent about a week in Seattle. 
Fletcher & Frambes are Los Angeles sales repre- 
sentatives for the Mahoney company, which ships 
large quantities of lumber from the Columbia River 
district to California. Morrill & Sturgeon, of this 
city, are doing the buying. 

L. Lb. Rich, president J. E. Glass Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is here on his annual trip to 
Portland. His first trip was made in 1888. Mr. 
Rich was one of the leading spirits at the smoker 
Thursday night of the Portland Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 

Among out of town lumbermen who visited Port- 
land during the week were A. C. Dixon, of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene; J. C. Buchanan, 
North Bend Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; E. T. 
Verd, Bryant Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; Huntington Taylor, manager Ed- 
ward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
L. O. Taylor, sales manager Shevlin-Hixon Lum- 
ber Co., Bend, Ore., and Tom Soule, manager 
Stearns Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 28.—While the present is rated as a be- 
twixt and between season in the lumber trade, 
jobbers reported a steady demand for all classes 
of lumber. Prices are firm, with operators looking 
for a further cutting down of the spread between 
upper and lower grades. A feature during the 
last week was the $1 mark up of No. 5 northern 
pine boards by a sawmill company. That followed 
an advance of $1 made effective two weeks ago. 
It is expected the advance will be followed by the 
trade generally. 

Gratification was expressed by jobbers over the 
active demand developing for box lumber. It is 
thought that trade will take on life from now on, 
as box factories are reported to be receiving bet- 
ter orders than at any period during the last two 
years and are beginning to cover their needs for 
lumber. 

Lumber operators in this territory commented 
upon the good demand for the season coming from 
retail yards at northern and central Minnesota 
points. While the orders average up comparatively 
small individually, they are bulking up to a sub- 
stantial aggregate. With the exception of one 
road, the car supply situation was reported to be 
showing substantial improvement. Handlers of 
woods products are now finding it possible to ob- 
tain a fair supply of cars to load out materials, 
whereas up until recently the obtaining of a few 


cars at a time was described as almost like pull- 
ing teeth. Jobbers handling Washington products 
on this market are, however, complaining of the 
difficulty in getting any shipments thru on account 
of the scarcity of cars. They claim that con- 
tractors are on that account showing willingness 
to pay higher prices for northern line lumber, 
piece and dimension stuff than for western prod- 
ucts, for the reason that prompt deliveries can be 
guaranteed. 

Sawmill companies and contractors for woods 
products reported improvement in the labor situa- 
tion. With the incoming of colder weather, woods- 
men are being recruited for the camps in larger 
numbers. The prevailing basis for common labor 
is $40 a month and board, with spreads of $5 to 
$15 above that for the higher class men. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 28.—Retail lumbermen who have been here 
on business lately agree that the country trade is 
very poor, owing to the.small return farmers have 
been able to get from their crops. Conditions are 
better with dairy owners, but those farmers who 
went in heavily for wheat and potatoes have hardly 
been able to realize enough to pay current necessary 
expenses. 

Some local retailers have taken shares in the 
Lumbermen’s Finance Corporation, which will op- 
erate in the Twin Cities to finance the building of 
homes by the monthly payment plan. ‘The cor- 
poration will handle the loans for eastern capital, 
guaranteeing payments and lending up to 65 per- 
cent of the cost of a residence property, including 
the lot. Ernest F. Smith, of the Hennepin Lumber 
Co., is president, and T. A. Jamieson, of the Towle- 
Jamieson Investment Co., vice president of the 
corporation, 

C. E. Perkins, formerly of Minot, N. D., who 
recently sold six retail yards in Montana, has come 
to Minneapolis and has become a partner of John 
W. Phillips in the wholesale lumber trade. 

Brooks Bros., of Minnesota Transfer, have taken 
on the agency for the Superior Oak Flooring Co., 
of Helena, Ark., and will handle its flooring output 
in this territory. 

Wm. Schuette, of the Wm. Schuette Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, stopped here on his way west a few 
days ago, and conferred with J. J. Rogers, the 
company’s representative in this market. 

L. B. Rich, of the J. E. Glass Lumber Co., has 
gone for a business trip to western mills. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Noy. 27.—During the last two or three weeks 
there has been a decided improvement in the sup- 
ply of empties, and the railroads are quickly get- 
ting their equipment in better shape, with the 
result that freight is being moved more promptly. 
A few outlying plants are still suffering, but 
those on main lines are much encouraged over the 
outlook. The mills are therefore able to book 
orders more freely and the total business for this 
month is going to look unusually good when com- 
pared with previous months. Mills still have 
heavy order files and even at the present rate of 
shipping have enough business to keep them busy 
the remainder of the winter. Buyers, however, 
are beginning to provide for spring needs and are 
not so insistent on “immediate shipments,” having 
apparently realized that there are no weak spots in 
the market. Demand for railroad material is very 
strong. That for building material is holding its 
own and a great deal of construction lumber is 
moving north. The export market continues very 
weak. Prices have changed but little, but most 
items have gained strength during the last few 


weeks. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 28.—An increasing number of orders for 
lumber, for delivery after inventory, are being 
placed here, a good share of them coming from 
country yards which have been doing a good busi- 
ness this fall and expect a good spring, trade. 
Country yards also are buying freely for current 
requirements and thesé orders, taken with the 
demand from city yards and industrial consumers, 
keep the market brisk. At the same time pros- 
pects for a heavier buying movement in the near 
future are bright, sales managers say. The car 
shortage continues to be the greatest source of 
worry to the trade, tho reports from the South are 
that a small improvement in the car supply was 
noted last week at the pine and hardwood mills. 
On the west Coast, shingle mills are making the 
strongest complaints about the car situation. 

A good many yards in the middle West and 
Southwest will inventory early this year, and will 
afterward be in position to fill out their stocks. 
There still is a good volume of building in that 
territory. Country yards have done a big business. 
Local yards report business slower, but in Kansas 
City, Kan., there is more building this month than 
in any November in the history of the town. 

Bert Cummings, representing the McKee Lum- 
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ber Co. here, has gone to the Ozarks with a hunt- 
ting party, on quest of wild turkeys and in hopes of 
meeting a bear or two. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., has returned from a trip to 
the mills in the South. 

The annual Better Homes show will be held 
here the week of Feb. 5-10. The lumber trade 
was not heavily represented at the show last year, 
but it is expected the exhibits this year will be 
more numerous, as the show last year drew crowds 
that taxed the capacity of Convention Hall. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 27.—Yard and shed stock are firm, and 
longleaf special cutting and timbers are advancing. 
Mills with a surplus of a particular item occasion- 
ally make a concession, but these instances are 
more than offset by sales over list. The mills are 
receiving many inquiries for spring stocks and 
some business is being booked for shipment at 
mills’ convenience between now and March 1. The 
far-sighted buyers in the North are quietly plac- 
ing orders for future delivery. There is also a 
demand at very good prices for spot shipments, 
particularly of yard and shed stock, to complete 
buildings in the North before the snow flies. There 
is no sign of a let-up in local building operations, 
Common mill labor is very scarce and manufactur- 
ing costs are rising. November costs will be higher 
than since the peak days of 1920. Many mills are 
now planning shutdowns for the holidays and so 
do not care to accept orders for special cutting 
with guaranteed deliveries. 

Steady export shipments are being maintained 
out of Mobile, Gulfport and New Orleans, and the 
mills in this section that ship most of their stock 
thru Gulfport report files well filled with export 
orders, some of them being covered as far ahead 
as February. 

The hardwood market is very firm. Many north- 
ern buyers have been here, endeavoring to place 
orders. The demand for lower grades continues 
very heavy, while automobile factories are buying 
large quantities of ash and elm. Modification of 
the coal priority order is expected to give mills a 
supply of much needed cars for logging. The 
supply of cars for lumber shipment in this city is 
almost normal, but nearby mills are suffering. 

G, C. Baldwin, of Chicago, representing Cooney 
Eckstein & Co., of New York, called on local lum- 
bermen last Wednesday. 

Henry Haynes, of the Trenton Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, returned Sunday from a two week trip 
thru the Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati and eastern 


territories. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 25.—The intercoastal trade continues to be 
the most encouraging and interesting feature of the 
fir market. Next in interest to the Atlantic coast 
trade is California business. California is taking 
more fir than ever. As to the line-yard trade, 
wholesalers are noticing an evident attempt of 
operators to get into the buying some time in 
December, concrete instances being inquiries for 
250 cars of stock. Since wholesalers are doubtful 
as to where they can buy, and the purchasers are 
not generally willing to meet the price, there is 
little inclination to place such orders for late 
shipment. Altogether, there is a tendency to avoid 
heavy commitments. 

Carl C. Crow, of Portland, Ore., publisher of 
Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber Index, was in Seattle 
long enough yesterday to recommend to his friends 
that they take up the practice of using the long 
distance telephone to mills in western Oregon. 
“It is quite the usual thing for Portland whole- 
salers to connect with Washington mills,’’ he re- 
marked. “I don’t see why Seattle wholesalers 
shouldn’t return the compliment. The average mill- 
man, I’ve noticed, prefers to talk to the man who 
is just ‘over the hill.’ When it comes to the 
telephone, the distance from Portland to Everett 
is about the same as that from Seattle to Eugene 
or Tillamook.” 

W. F. Wahlenmaier, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., and Springfield, Mass., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wahlenmaier and their son Billy 
Fritz, recently arrived in Seattle, having driven 
from Springfield, Mass., to the west Coast. Their 
route. took them thru New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Wheeling, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Trinidad, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, and across the 
line into Saeccorra, Mexico. Thence Mr. Wahlen- 
maier drove across Arizona, taking in the petrified 
forest and the Grand Canyon, and on to Needles, 
Calif., and Los Angeles, whence he motored by 
Pacific Highway to Seattle. The journey required 
six weeks. 

Lloyd L. Hillman, president Lloyd Hillman Lum- 
ber Co,, modestly declines to acknowledge that his 
new suite in the forty-two story L. C. Smith Build- 
ing entitles him to distinction as occupying ab- 


solutely the highest lumber offices in the world, 
exactly 400 feet from the curb, on the thirty- 
third floor. The view is exceptional, with a com 


manding sweep of Puget Sound and the Olympic 
mountains, and of the shipping in Elliott Bay, 
from which Mr. Hillman has sent many a cargo 
of lumber overseas. This new lumber office, which 
is elaborately furnished, is one of the showplaces 
of the city. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 25.—There has been a good demand for 
lumber in the city and Bay territory during No- 
vember. Mill agents and commission men have 
had numerous inquiries for lumber for local and 
outside markets, altho car shortage and scarcity of 
steamer tonnage have prevented their doing a full 
volume of business. Local retailers are doing a 
good business for this time of year. Mills are sold 
ahead and are increasing their shipments to the 
foreign and Atlantic coast markets. 


Export business, which has been improving thru- 
out November, is a very encouraging feature of the 
lumber situation. Owing to the heavy demand 
from Japan in the early part of the year the total 
exports from the Pacific coast will be unusually 
large, probably about 800,000,000 feet. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 13,- 
441,000 feet during the week, of which Australia 
took 8,316,000 feet and Japan 5,125,000 feet. The 
Redwood Export Co. has sold 10,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the last ten days, which will be shipped dur- 
ing the first five months of next year. During 
December 8,000,000 feet will be shipped to Aus- 
tralia. Prices are being maintained at $65 mill 
base on green, and $69 base on dry redwood. 


The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s large mill at 
Susanville is still operating, altho snow in the 
woods has reduced the log supply to about 150,000 
feet a day. The next storm may put a stop to 
logging. Stocks of dry shop are light. Car short- 
age is limiting shipments. There is a good output 
of box shook to take care of the orange crop. At 
Hilt the sawmill is still in operation. 


The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, has stopped 
logging but has enough white and sugar pine logs 
to keep the mill going until the middle of January. 
Unsold stocks of dry lumber are running low. Car 
shortage is now very acute at Merced Falls. 


The white pine cut of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co.’s Susanville plant has been curtailed by recent 
snow storms. The box factory is operating. There 
is a good demand for shop and uppers, with car 
shortage curtailing shipments: 


The McCloud River Lumber Co. is limiting the 
quantity of No. 1 and No. 2 white pine shop which 
it will supply in mixed cars. Stocks are reduced 
and the dry kilns have been rushed to get out 
stock for prompt shipment. 


The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. reports a pretty 
good cut of white pine this season, with compara- 
tively light stocks of unsold dry stock. There is 
a little improvement in the car situation. A good 
output of box shook has been made. 


J. H. Baxter & Co., this city, are doing a fair 
volume of coastwise lumber business and find the 
Douglas fir market strong. They are getting a 
share of the Atlantic coast business. 


Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are keep- 
ing all of their steam schooners busy and making 
good shipments of Douglas fir to San Francisco, 
San Pedro and San Diego. Prices are being well 
maintained on practically all grades and there is 
a scarcity of uppers. The mills at St. Helens, Ore., 
are making a heavy cut. 


E. A. Blocklinger, head of the Dorris Lumber 
& Box Co., states that the deal has been closed for 
the sale to the Associated Lumber & Box Co., a 
Tarter and Webster concern. The factory at 
Dorris will be turned over to the new owners the 
first of the year. The Chiloquin Lumber Co.’s 
white pine mill, at Chiloquin, is making a good run 
and will operate during December, if the log sup- 
ply holds out. 


The Castle Crag Lumber Co. has about com- 
pleted a good season’s run at Castella and will 
install equipment increasing capacity 30 percent. 
Frank J. Solinsky, jr., is general manager. A 
resaw has been ordered, and the contract for an 
edger, log turner and live rolls has been awarded 
to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

The white pine mill of the California Fruit Ex- 
change, near Blairsden, will be overhauled during 
the winter shutdown. A “nigger” log turner and 
live rolls have been ordered from the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co. is rushing construc- 
tion of its new mill at Sugar Pine. Construction 
of the machinery is under way. 

The new Sugar Pine Lumber Co., A. H. Flem- 


ing. president, has the buildings up at the plant 
near- Fresno. 

The Pacifie Lumber Co. is making fair ship- 
ments from the redwood mills at Scotia, taking the 
car shortage into consideration, Altho the output 
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We specialize in 
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structural mate- 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


FIRS" CEDAR 


and Fins’) oe Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 


WE are e manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and. White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


In large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
ANY. YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manu factur- 
ing interests places me in a position tc 
render expert service te investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


| 2665 Jones St., 
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San Francisco, Cal., 
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is being maintained stocks are lighter than at the 
first of the year. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is keep- 
ing up its output of redwood at Eureka and mak- 
ing good water shipments to the southern Cali- 
fornia yards. Rail shipments to eastern and Cali- 
fornia points are going forward as fast as cars 
can be obtained. Water shipments of fir are com- 
ing from the north, altho rail deliveries are greatly 
curtailed by car shortage. The mill at Astoria will 
be rebuilt. The sawmill at Mill City, Ore., is mak- 
ing a good output. 

Ernest Montgomery, president Montgomery Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is here accompanied 
by Mr. Smith. They are looking over the Coast 
conditions for the firm, which does a wholesale 
lumber business and manufactures sash, doors and 


boxes. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 27.—-Wholesale prices have taken quite a 
drop during the last week. An embargo has been 
put on lumber shipments from the Coast into the 
United States over certain lines, and has naturally 
cut off a considerable amount of business from the 
Coast mills. This condition has forced some mills 
to look to the prairie trade, and as the prairie deal- 
ers are not doing much business they are not doing 
much buying. Some local dealers have placed quite 
a number of orders at the lower prices during the 
last week. The mountain mills are in a more for- 
tunate position, inasmuch as their stocks are very 
low and will continue so until their new cut is 
taken out this winter. 

The native spruce mills are still operating to full 
capacity, trying to clean up their bookings before 
cold weather sets in. Most of them are not book- 
ing any more orders. ‘There will be a large cut 
taken out this winter by all these mills. The Pas 
Lumber Co. is planning on putting in additional 
camps. 

The Emerson mill at Prince Rupert, which has 
been closed down since the war, intends to begin 
operations again and already has a gang of men 
at work. The Emerson interests have a wonderful 
berth of the finest Coast spruce ever marketed. 
The Northwest Lumber Co., of Edmonton, is also 
preparing to take out the largest cut in its history 
and has already several camps established. 





HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 27.—During the last few weeks there has 
been an increase in the number of orders coming 
to this section. Special cutting in both longleag 
and shortleaf is very active and prices are strong. 
The mills are able to get cutting to fit any kind 
of logs they may want to cut. Yard and shed 
stock continues in good demand, and a etter sup- 
ply of box cars is being given the mills. Produc- 
tion is heavy, as the large mills are all operating 
and there are probably more little mills in opera- 
tion now than at any time during the last few 
years. Not only are steam mills cutting lumber, 
but the woods are full of rigs using gasoline and 
kerosene engines for power, and lumber is being 
shipped from points where it was thought all of 
the timber had been cut out several years ago. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 27.—The car shortage in this section is 
still very acute. The larger mills, however, are 
getting a fairly good supply of empties, the chief 
sufferers being the operators of small mills. All 
the mills have heavy order files, and stocis at 
most of them are so badly broken that it difficult 
to place orders for mixed cars. There has been a 
slight improvement in demand for southern pine 
during the week, and as a result prices are stiffen- 
ing up, there having been advances of $1 to $2 on 
certain items. The strongest items are Nos. 1 
and 2 dimension. Shed and yard stocks, especially 
uppers, are in good demand, and there is a 
heavy call for No. 2 shiplap and boards. ‘The 
timber market is in healthy condition, and prices 
are holding firm on all items. The bulk of the 
demand for timbers is for oil field and construction 
material. The mills are cutting down their pro- 
duction of car material, as a falling off in demand 
has caused a slight softening in the market, and 
are cutting the stock that is more urgently needed 
by the market. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL BOOKINGS during August 
totaled 136,000 tons, compared with 129,000 
tons the month before, and with 150,000 tons 
for June. 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

ARKANSAS. Clarksville—Clarksville Saw Mill 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Sewtelle—C. L. Edinger Plan- 
ning Mill, incorporated. 


FLORIDA. Camps—Bishop Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; retail. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—United Lumber & 
Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

IDAHO. Fairfield—Frank Housman Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—R. B. Farson, incorpo- 


rated; lumber business. 

Chicago—Superior Furniture 
Co., incorporated. 

Chicago—Value Furniture Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Claypool—Claypool Basket & Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to manufac- 
ture containers and baskets. 

Indianapolis — Kramer Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000; to manufacture 
furniture. 

Lafayette—Security Egg Case Co., 
porated. 

Lakeville—Lakeville Lumber Co., filed petition 
of dissolution. 


Manufacturing 


incor- 


South Bend—Hyde Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $525, vi - $1,250,000. 
South Bend—D Lumber Co., increasing 


capital from $100, 000. y= $300,000. 

South Bend—Hollister French Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $50,000. 

South Bend—Powell-Myers Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $75,000. 

South Bend—Woodruff-Powell Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $75,000. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—Burnside Veneer Co., 
increasing capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Conway Wood Heel Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury — Witham 


in- 


Body Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to 
manufacture auto bodies. 
Waltham—Atlas Parlor Suite Co., incor- 


porated; capital, 
ture. 
MISSISSIPPI. Edwards—Big Black Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
_ Laurel—Laurel Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
MISSOURI. Bosworth—-Bosworth Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


$50,000; to manufacture furni- 


NEBRASKA. Unadilla—L. 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW YORK. Batavia—Batavia Lumber 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

Brooklyn—Gentes & Coffee, 
planing mill and retail yard. 

Fairport—Fairport Lumber & Coal Co., 
creasing capital to $50,000 

New York—Bronx Hardwood Co., 
capital to $50,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Calhan—Dairy Plains Lumber 
Co. sold to Calhan Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Seminole Lumber & 
Export Co.; H. W. Taylor sold interest. 

ILLINOIS. Gilman—Pioneer Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeds Gilman Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Marion—Spencer Table Co., of 
Spencer, Ind., has puchased the plant of the 
National Sweeper Works at Marion, which has 
been idle for several years, and will remodel and 
operate as a dining-room chair factory. 


H. Judkins Co., in- 
Co., 
incorporated; 
in- 


increasing 


KANSAS. Emporia—Ballweg-Hanna Build- 
ing "gala Co. succeeded by Ballweg Lum- 
yer CO~. 


MICHIGAN. Adrian—Manaphone Corporation 
succeeded by Clough & Warren; manufacturing 
furniture and phonographs. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tunica—A. P. Dacus_ sué- 
ceeded by Dacus Lumber Co., moving to Mem- 
phis; name changed to Dacus Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Sandyhook—cC. J. Harris Lumber 
Yards discontinued and stock divided between 
Boonville and California yards. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—Byrum 
Co. succeeded by Chapman-Hunt Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Tonkawa—F. B. Goodman Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Meshoppen—Jennings 
eel Co. succeeded by Deer Park Lumber 

oO 

TENNESSEE. Alamo—Lyons & Clayton 
(Crockett Mills) succeeded by Crockett Mills 
Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Middlebourne—W. H. 
Huth & Sons sold to Bowser Lumber Co., of 
Paden City; plant will be repaired and re- 
opened. 

WISCONSIN. Hatley—O. E. Knoke reported 
will sell sawmill and retail yard and centralize 
all his lumbering interests at Appleton. 

WYOMING. Burns—Wingert Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold to Bastian-Schmoker Lumber Co. and 
business of the two yards will be consolidated. 


Hunt 
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OHIO. Cleveland—Alexander Hardwood Lum- 
_ Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Columbus—J. C. MacLean Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to operate planing mill and 
manufacture office furniture. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—National Lumber & 
Tie Co., increasing capital to $350,000. 

Memphis—J. H. Maassen Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Austin—General Box Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., has been granted permit to do business 
in Texas; State headquarters at Houston with 
N. J. Sherman as State agent; capital, $100,000; 
will do general buying and selling business in 
lumber and its byproducts. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham — Heaton-Olsen 
Logging Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Clear Lake—Clear Lake Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital to $3,500,000. 

W enatchee—Great pt Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50, 

Winlock—M. T. OConell Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—White Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Kanesville — Knickerbocker 
Novelty Co., incorporated. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Kramer Realty Co., 
incorporated by directors of Kramer Mfg. Co., 
furniture manufacturer, to build factory build- 
ing on twelve-acre site at English and La Salle 
Street; capital, $300,000. 

Terre Haute—Pierson & Bros. Lumber Co., 
erecting office building; will have special de- 
partment for complete line of builders’ hard- 
ware. 

VIRGINIA. Monterey—W. E. Gum & Co., in- 
stalling power plant at planing mill near here. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—H. H. Martin 
Lumber Co., erecting sawmill to be finished by 
Jan. 15. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—Morgan Bros. 
Lumber Co., purchased plot on Beech Street 
and will erect hardwood flooring plant; cost, 


$50,000. NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. San Jose—R. B. Gray, re- 
cently began retail lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Cordele—Sycamore Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Burnside Veneer Co., re- 
cently began at 111 West Washington; plant at 
Burnside, Ky. 

Freeport—Central States Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale and commission lumber. 

KANSAS. Atchison—T. E. Snowden Lumber 
Co., recently began retail business; headquar- 
ters, Lancaster. 

Fort Scott—O. E. Woods, will open lumber 
business. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Duncan & Span- 
gler, recently began planing mill. 

LOUISIANA. Holden — Holden Hardwood 
a Co., recently began; hardwood saw- 
mull. 

New Orleans—Busby Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan; retail. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn — Boston Wood 
Heel Co., recently began; manufactures wood 
heels. Wf? 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Boykin Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters Houston; wholesale. 

Detroit—R. E. Brown Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 

MINNESOTA. Fisher—Bailey Lumber Co., 
will open lumber and building material busi- 
ness. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Big Creek Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

Heidelberg—Jasper County Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Sandusky Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—R. S. Coryell, re- 
cently began; commission. 

NEW YORK. New York—Cantrell Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Tulsa Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

OREGON. Portland—Vaughan Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale; headquarters, Hous- 
ton. 

TENNESSEE. Fayetteville—Hillyer Lumber 
Co.; new concern. 

Memphis—Dacus Lumber Co., recently began; 


wholesale. CASUAL 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana — Hubbard shingle 
mill damaged by fire; loss, $2,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lockwood & Strickland 
Co., loss by fire in millwork plant, $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. gag en Foreman Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $250,000 

Grand Rapids—Togan- Stiles, retail lumber 
dealer, garage and portable house manufacturer, 
loss by fire, $10,000; two trucks destroyed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Twin Mountains—Rob- 
$30, p. Reed Pulp & Lumber Co., loss by fire, 


OHIO. Toledo—C. A. Mauk Co., loss by fire, 
$200,000. 
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Hiram Knox 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Nov. 27.—Hiram Knox, 
former owner 6f the Knox Lumber Co., com- 
mitted suicide this morning at 3 o’clock, a 
his home near Hemphill, Tex., by firing a bullet 
thru his head. Mr. Knox was 51 years of age. 
Despondency over financial matters, together 
with a recent attack of dengue fever, are said 
to have been the cause for this act. Mr. Knox 
was born at Duluth, Minn., and moved to Texas 
with his father, the late W. H. Knox, who died 
about ten years ago. Upon the death of his 
father, Mr. Knox became sole :owner of the 
Knox Lumber Co., one of the big lumber con- 
cerns ef Texas, with holdings of extensive tim- 
ber lands in Sabine and Polk counties. 

About a year and a half ago, Mr. Knox dis- 
posed of virtually all of his lumber interests 
including two sawmills, one located at Living- 
ston and the other at "Hemphill, together with 
a private railroad and practically all of his 
timber lands to the Temple Lumber Co., retain- 
ing some land and a retail yard at Mission, Tex. 
This yard is operated under the name of the 
Hidalgo County Lumber Co. The body will be 
sent to Texarkana, Tex., for burial in the pri- 
vate cemetery owned by the Knox family. He 
leaves a widow, mother and six children. 





J. STEWART WHITE, president of the H. F. 
Cady Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., died at his 
home in that city recently at the age of 68 
after an illness of two weeks. Mr. White was 
one of the best known lumbermen of the Omaha 
distributing center. He was especially active 
in public and civic affairs, and was a treasurer 
of the Omaha Automobile Club. During the lat- 
ter years of his life he devoted a great deal 
of his time to good roads projects in Douglas 
County. He aided materially in getting laws 
regulating Nebraska automobile drivers and was 
one of those who originated the idea of estab- 
lishing the handsome tourist camp at Elmwood 
park in Omaha. As a member of the Omaha 
Automobile Club he was a member of the joint 
good roads committee composed of Chamber 
of Commerce and Automobile Club members 
which committee carefully watched the laying of 
every paving job in recent years in Douglas 
County. Mr. White was indefatigable in his fight 
on defective pavement and many a contractor 
found he was up against an insurmountable 
obstacle should he try to get city or county 
money on a poor job. Less than two months 
before his death, Mr. White engaged in a bit- 
ter fight with the contractors on a paving job 
west of Omaha and succeeded in getting a 
technical engineer’s investigation which resulted 
in the work being declared defective. Mr. White 
was a charter member of the Council Bluffs 
Country Club, the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was for a long time a direc- 
tor and a member of the Omaha University 
Club. He leaves a widow, one daughter, Mrs. 
J. C. McCiure, of Omaha, and a brother, Chap- 
man White, Richville, N. Ns Sa 


W. Y. CHURCH, of Ma Marinette, Wis., repre- 
sentative there for the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, died on Monday, Nov. 27, at 
the Augustana Hospital in Chicago, following 
an operation for gallstones performed on Sat- 
urday. Mr. Church was an old and trusted 
employee of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
having been connected with that concern for 
the last forty years. For a long time he had 
been in charge of the company’s business in 
the Marinette-Menominee section. Mr. Church 
was about 65 years old. The body was taken 
back to Marinette where burial took place. 


GEORGE A. PHIPPS, who for more than 
thirty years owned and operated a sawmill at 
Huntsville, Ind., died at his home there on 
Nov. 21 at the age of 80. Mr. Phipps was a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania but had lived most of his 
life at Huntsville. He was a member of the 
Pendleton Masonic Lodge for more than forty 
years. He leaves a widow and six children. 


H. F. BRAND, president of the North Branch 
Flooring Co., Chicago, died at his home on 
Nov. 25 at the age of 70. Mr. Brand leaves 
a widow and four sons, Fred C., Harry F., jr., 
Charles A. and William F. Brand. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Monday, Nov. 28, at Grace- 
land Chapel, with interment at Graceland. 


J. P. JORDAN, head of the retail lumber 
firm of J. P. Jordan & Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
died Sunday, Nov. 26, * the home of his daugh- 
ter in Lakeland, Fla. Mr. Jordan was 79 years 
old and had been ill for some time. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two daughters and one son. 
The son, Herbert P. Jordan, has been associated 
with him in business for a number of years. 
The body was sent back to Memphis where 
funeral services and interment took place. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co, 


We Talk Quality 


because we are sure of our ground. For 
many years we have catered to the Eastern 
trade. Today we're setting the pace for 
quality and value in 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


e Oo 
Fir Flooring 
Vertical KTR STEPPING *2%q_ 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


and we want you to share in the selling 
possibilities of our products. Remember 
we brand all of our uppers ‘‘ Electric 
Brand’’. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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LONGFIRJOISTS 9 
~~ BIG TIMBERS &: 


(re FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





A $ 
YARos: _ H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FIR-HEMLOCK-CEDAR 





Try us on Short Flooring, Siding and Ceiling. Also 
straight or mixed cars Porch Columns, Porch Rail, 
Mouldings, Window & Door Frames in Knock Down, 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


or general yard stock of exceptional quality. 
Order in Mixed Cars and save money. 


John D. Collins white Building, 
\._ SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. / 
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Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribu- a) 
tion. Published September, 1922. By 
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presents in book form, for the first 2 
time, a complete and concise discussion 

of the various phases of lumber manu- 1 
facture in the United States. The sub- vp 
ject matter is divided into three parts, iG 


the first dealing with plant location Q@ 
and the standard types of equipment he 


used in the manufacture of lumber and Whe 
the methods of handling it at the saw- Uf 
mill plants. The text is well illustrated N 
with lettered cuts, by means of which NY 
the details of the various machines may y 
be identified. The second part treats si 
primarily of the technique of the indus- Wh 
try, including the methods of lumber nf, 
manufacture, seasoning, re-manufacture, a 
products of the lumber industry, mill a 
refuse and its disposal, and fire preven- BE 
tion and insurance. The various methods 4&$ 
now in use are described in detail and NR 
the merits of each set forth. In the 


third part, the economic problems of Me 
lumber distribution are treated very nay 
fully. The activities of lumber trade % 
organizations, from their earliest days 30) 
to the present time, are reviewed in af 


S/t! considerable detail. wi 


i 
Ye, Handboek of Building Construction. By s . 
ay Geo, A. Hool and Nathan C. Johnson. if 
g y This great two-volume handbook describes i 
y thoroughly modern building design and : 
construction down to the smallest detail. : 
} It offers architects, construction engi- x 
neers, contractors and builders a body of 
information on practical construction that N 
i has never before been even approximated. My 
A Principles, methods, costs, tables and {i 
by. reference data are all spread out before 9 
> ~ you in these two handy books for quick Rg 
ay reference and constant use. ys 
6 The work is almost without a parallel. @§ 
“\ It stand out as one of the greatest 
( achievements of technical authorship. t, 
(' The work consists of two volumes (not & 
. gold separately), with flexible cover, 6”x x ‘ 
} 9”, fully illustrated, and has 1,474 pages. |. 
Sent postpaid, $10.00. 
tye Forest Products, Their Manufacture and if 
au Use. By Nelson C. Brown. This book @®ié 
if is devoted to forest products other than (si 
a lumber and gathers together materials ip 
: "} which the author has been accumulating <\Uf 
for the last ten years. In writing it an V) 
wy effort has been made to avoid including i: 
¢@ data based on the abnormal conditions of ri 
Y the war period, particularly to costs and 


prices, * 
° It contains four hundred and forty- , 
BR three pages and index; is very liberally - 
) 


; illustrated, chiefly with photographs of 

¥; manufacturing operations and processes. \ 

RY Sent postpaid, $4.00. ie 
ay Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and ny 
YS Grading. By Harold 8. Betts, M. E., N19 
NYG of the U. 8. Forest Service. This is a r 

aye book which has long been needed by the by 


lumber industry. It covers very thor- ant 
oughly the subjects indicated by the title  QY 
and is well and thoroughly illustrated and nt > 
contains 223 pages and an index. Sent 
postpaid, cloth binding, $3.00. 
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E. C. Dawley, of Wausau, Wis., was among 
the prominent northern retailers who called on the 
local trade during the last few days. 


Emil Stuhr, of the Stuhr & Gerard Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., combined business with pleas- 
ure during a short visit to Chicago this week, 


L. A. Stout, of the Stout Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., transacted business in Chicago this week, 
and stated that the business outlook in Canada is 
very promising. 


L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., made a 
flying business visit to this market a few days ago. 


Robert L. Smith, formerly salesman for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in the Chicago territory, 
has become associated with the local office of the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., and 
will sell in this city and vicinity. 


William Eckman, president of the E. & W. Lum- 
ber Co., South Bend, Ind., transacted business on 
the local market during the week, and expressed 
himself very optimistically regarding the prospects 
for business in northern Indiana, 


Theodore A. Sparks, general manager of the 
Theodore A. Burrows Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man., 
passed thru Chicago this week on his return from 
eastern Canada, where he had gone to bury his 
father, who died recently at the ripe old age of 91. 


The many friends of William E. Farnan will be 
glad to learn that he has fully recovered from his 
recent illmess and will be back to work within 
the next ten days with his usual vigor. Mr. 
Farnan has been recuperating at West Baden, Ind., 
for the last nine weeks. 


Sdward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Hines left last Monday for 
New York City to celebrate Thanksgiving Day 
there together with their son, Ralph, and daugh- 
ter, Loretta. The former is attending Yale and 
his sister is studying at a New York school. 


W. W. Graham, of the Coast Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., arrived in Chicago this week to visit 
relatives residing here, and expected to remain 
about ten days. Tho here primarily for pleasure, 
Mr. Graham did not miss the opportunity of call- 
ing on his many friends in the local lumber trade. 


W. K. Peery, of the J. A. Irwin Co., Portland, 
Ore., spent a few days of this week in Chicago, 
making a general survey of present and prospec- 
tive .business conditions in this section, and re- 
turned to the Coast thoroly convinced that good 
business will feature at least the early part of 
next year. 


L. A. Buck, of Escanaba, Mich., motored to 
Chicago this week, and called on a number of 
local business friends, and cheered them with re- 
ports of excellent business offering and in pros- 
pect in the northern territory. Other Escanaba 
lumbermen here during the last few days were 
James R. Andrews and H. W. Maffett. 


Anson C. Goodyear, of the C. A. Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co., is in California looking over the com- 
pany’s Pacific coast properties. The Goodyear 
Redwood Co. is operating a mill at Elk, Mende- 
cino County. The entire output is being pur- 
chased by the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. under 
a contract and delivered by water at its yards at 
Pittsburg, Calif. 


The Illinois Central has lifted the embargo on 
lumber and other “dead freight” at its St. Louis 
gateway, it was stated at the railroad’s local head- 
quarters this week. The rescinding of the order, 
which resulted from the shopmen’s strike last 
summer, will afford an outlet to the North and 
fast for lumber and other heavy freight from Ar- 
kansas, north Louisiana and Texas points, rail 
officials stated. 


Richard Cortis, well known to lumbermen thru- 
out this territory, announces that he has resigned 
as secretary of the Lumber Mills Co., effective Dec. 
31. He expects thereafter to enter the commission 
lumber business in this city on his own account, 
and to handle both southern pine and Douglas fir, 
catering to the retail yards. He has been associ- 
ated with the Lumber Mills Co. for eleven years, 
all this time as secretary. 


Charles B. Carothers (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., 
announces the addition to its sales force of J. M. 
Baysden, who will represent the company as a 
salaried salesman in West Virginia, being located 
at 1806 Twelfth Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. For 


Mr. 
salesman for one of the 
largest mills in the South and for five years prior 
to that time had some valuable experience in the 
retail end of the lumber business. 


the last three Baysden has been em- 


ployed as an 


years 
exclusive 


Donald S. Watrous, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.. who fell seriously ill with appen- 
dicitis in Detroit, Mich., about two weeks ago dur- 
ing a visit to the company’s office there, and who 
had to be operated on, is making very satisfactory 
progress toward recovery in a hospital in that 
city, according to advices received bere this week. 
It is expected that Mr. Watrous will be able to 
return to St. Louis very shortly. 


Arthur A. Graham, of the Natalbany Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., died very suddenly on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 22, according to information received 
this week by W. E. Snider, the company’s repre- 
sentative in Chicago. Mr. Graham, who was about 
45 years old, had been connected with the Nat- 
albany concern for more than twenty years, com- 
ing to Hammond in 1902 from Rock Island, IIl., 
where he had previously been connected with the 
Weyerhaeuser-Denkmann Lumber Co. With the 
Natalbany Lumber Co. he had been in charge of 
the statistical work. He leaves a widow and a 
son. 


J. J. Borland, Minneapolis (Minn.) representative 
for the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., 
paid this center a visit this week. He stated that 
his company is enjoying exceptionally good busi- 
ness, and feels much encouraged regarding the out- 
look for 19238. California and eastern business are 
both expected to run into a very considerable 
volume, and as there is no surplus of stock, rather 
a shortage which is quite acute in some of the 
most popular items, the conclusion reached is 
that firmness will continue to feature the market 
indefinitely. 


S. J. Hall, forest engineers for James D. Lacey 
& Co., and party, recently returned to the New 
York office from a six weeks’ cruise in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. The examination was 
made for the Lake Indepeudence Lumber Co., of 
Big Bay, Mich., for which a bond issue of $1,000,- 
000 has recently been floated by the Lacey Securi- 
ties Corporation. Conditions in this region are 
reported by Mr. Hall to Se exceptionally good as 
to lumber demand, all mills having orders ahead. 
The labor situation, however, is serious, sufficient 
men to handle the woods operations being avail- 
able only at top prices. 


Plenty of ducks and rabbits, but few geese, were 
bagged by S. C. Bennett and R. A. Smith, of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Co.; Paul Sehmechel, of 
the Paul Schmechel Lumber Co., and J. V. Brenei- 
sen, of J. V. Breneisen & Co., the local Nimrods, 
who returned last Sunday from their annual hunt- 
ing expedition into the neighborhood of Columbus, 
Mo. The party spent two weeks in Mr. Bennett’s 
houseboat Wild Goose, anchored off the Mississippi 
River sand banks along the Missouri shore, and 
reports having had a very enjoyable outing, even 
if the geese were scarce, which was attributed to 
the unusually warm weather which has prevailed 
during the last several weeks. 


George F. Weis, Chicago representative for the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
just returned from a three weeks’ trip by automo- 
bile thru northern, western and central Illinois, 
during which he visited a large number of centers 
for hardwood consuming industries. He found 
that practically all these industries are having 
plenty of business and are highly optimistic as a 
result of their excellent prospects for next year. 
They are buying unseasonably large quantities of 
lumber, but only for immediate requirements. 
Their hesitancy to stock up at this time, Mr. Weis 
found, is not because of any expectation of lower 
hardwood prices, but rather because of the sea- 
sonal custom to “go slow.’ In fact, few if any of 
them look for anything else but firm and probably 
higher prices of hardwood lumber a little later on, 
and the prospect is that they will buy heavily im- 
mediately after the first of the year. 


A. E. Boatwright, of the A. E. Boatwright Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a trip to Alexan- 
dria, La., and other lumber manufacturing centers 
in the South, undertaken for the purpose of gath- 
ering first hand information regarding producing 
and stock conditions. He found that tho the car 
shortage has been somewhat relieved in some sec- 
tions of the South, taken as a whole it is not much 
better than it was. The mills are still encounter- 
ing much difficulty in making shipments, and some 
of them are on this account forced to operate on 
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a curtailed basis. He found that unsold stocks are 
very light, while demand is very good, considering 
the late season, and prospects are excellent for a 
big business next year. Therefore, he did not be- 
lieve that buyers could expect any early weakening 
of the southern pine market, but was of the opin- 
ion that the wise buyer would place his orders for 
his future ,requirements early, in order to escape 
the rush for material, the scarcity and the higher 
prices that probably will feature the situation 
after the spring buying has definitely opened up. 


FIRE DESTROYS PLANING MILL 


A spectacular blaze virtually destroyed the prop- 
erty of the Lockwood & Strickland Co., operating 
a planing mill and sash and door factory at West 
Forty-ninth and South Halsted streets on Friday 
night, Nov. 24. The fire, which was of undeter- 
mined origin, had its inception in the lumber yard 
and consumed practically the entire stock on hand, 
whereafter it communicated to the two story brick 
building in the rear which housed the planing mill 
and offices of the company. This, too, suffered ex- 
tensive damage. Firemen had great difficulty in 
preventing the spread of the flames to nearby prop- 
erty, and succeeded in doing so only after the 
three story building at 4925 South Halsted Street, 
occupied by the Interlock Spring Seat Corporation, 
had been ignited. This fire was soon put out, 
however, and small damage was done; but it was 
three hours before the original blaze could be mas- 
tered. 

The damage was estimated at $100,000, fully 
covered by fire insurance. 


BUILDING REMARKABLY ACTIVE 


Building in Chicago and suburbs is remarkably 
active, being much above normal for this time 
of year. This is the substance of reports issued 
by Commissioner of Building Charles Bostrom, 
which show that building permits with a total 
valuation of nearly $6,000,000 are being taken out 
weekly in Chicago, Oak Park, Evanston, Glencoe 
and Winnetka. During the first twenty-three days 
of November the value of permits issued was $17,- 
740,232, which compares with about $17,000,000 
in all of October and about $15,000,000 in Sep- 
tember. 

Commenting on this showing, General Manager 
Fred W. Armstrong of the Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award has made the following 
statement: 

“This showing is all the more remarkable when 
it is considered that the month is November— 
usually one of the slowest building months of 
the year. Last year, when the Citizens’ committee 
was still an unknown factor as a pacifying ele- 
ment in the pny situation, permits showed 
their normal, gradual slump from September on. 
This year, figures showed the same downward 
tendency in August and September that they did 
in 1921. But there the resemblance ended, for 
October brought a decided upturn. There is only 
one factor to account for this showing—the con- 
fidence of the building public that quiet conditions 
are bound to prevail in Chicago as long as the com- 
mittee is on the job to turn the Landis Award 
working conditions from an ideal into a reality.” 


AN UNUSUAL AIRPLANE VIEW 

Airplane photography has made rapid strides in 
recent years, and it is becoming quite the thing 
for industries of various kinds to have airplane pic- 
tures made of their plants, thus giving a compre- 
hensive idea of their scope. An especially at- 
tractive picture of this kind is one recently taken 
of the plant of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, Wash. This airplane view, which is re- 
produced in another section of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, gives a splendid idea of 
the size and importance of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant, which is one of the largest and best 
in the Inland Empire. 


RAILROADS ARE BUYING EQUIPMENT 


Orders for 5,500 freight cars have been placed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul raiiroad, ac- 
cording to announcement made this week from the 
local headquarters. The Bettendorf Co. has taken 
contracts for 3,000 of these cars, of the gondola 
type; the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. for 
2,000 box cars, and the General American Car Co. 
for 500 auto cars. About 2,000 coal cars as well 
as 500 stock cars will be purchased in the near 
future, states the same railroad. 

A heavy volume of inquiry for railroad equip- 
ment is going the rounds in this market, notably 
for 1,000 gondolas for the Baltimore & Ohio and 
1,000 box cars for the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern. ° 

Announcement has been made by the St. Louis 
South Western Railroad Co. (Cotton Belt line) that 
it has undertaken a $5,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram ‘‘to increase freight efficiency in the South- 
west.” It is intended among other things to pur- 
chase 500 box cars, 500 automobile cars and 200 


convertible cars which can be used for hauling 
coal and ballast; to reballast the entire line be- 
tween Illmo, Mo., and Texarkana, Tex., and to 
convert locomotives used in Texas from coal to oil 
burners. 

The Pacific Fruit Express Co. this week author- 
ized the construction of 5,000 new refrigerator 
cars to be delivered early in 1923. The approxi- 
mate cost of these cars will be $15,000,000, and 
they are in addition to the 3,300 cars now being 
constructed by that company. 


NEW LOCATION HAS ADVANTAGES 


The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week was reminded by John A. Spencer, district 
sales manager for the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., that he had often published illus- 
trations of sawmills showing the agreeable sur- 
roundings and conditions under which lumber is 
produced, but not often pictures showing the ideal 
conditions under which the sales force labors. 
Therefore, we take pleasure in reproducing here- 
with a sketch of Mr. Spencer’s, showing the 
ideal new location of the Chicago office of the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., at Suite 801 Blum 
Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

In commenting upon the recent removal from 
the Lumber Exchange Building, Mr. Spencer said: 

“We really do not expect: to do a business of 
5,000,000 feet a month at our new location; still, 
that is what we would do if our volume should 
continue in proportion to the space occupied. In 
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New Location of Burton-Beebe Lumber Co.’s 
Chicago Office, as Visualized by John A. Spencer 


our old small office we sold 25,000,000 feet in 
eleven months, which is not so bad considering 
the fact that we had no representation in this 
district, comprising Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan ane Ohio, before Dec. 1, 1921. This 
business was in addition to a large volume of car 
and railroad material orders handled thru the 
same office. f course, we handle a lot of west- 
ern pine shop and factory lumber, as well as all 
other Inland Empire products, Douglas fir and 
Pacific hemlock, also our own brand of red cedar 
shingles, and specialize in car and railroad ma- 
terial.” 

It is not surprising that the Burton-Beebe Lum- 
ber Co. was able to start in the spring of 1920 
and in the short time of less than three years 
reach the point where it now is one of the largest 
distributers of western forest products, with branch 
offices in New York City; Chicago; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Omaha, Neb., and Los Angeles, Calif., and 
sales representatives in all other principal lumber 
distributing centers. The reason of course is that 
the company is under the able direction of W. M. 
Beebe, who formerly as sales manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., prob- 
ably distributed a larger volume of lumber than 
most men in the lumber industry. 


GIVES AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


Cc. W. Lawrance, of the Chicago office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., told “The 
Story of a Stick” to about two hundred business 
men representing every line of industry and trade 
in Chicago, at a luncheon last Wednesday at the 
Great Northern Hotel, given by the Codéperative 
Club of Chicago. Mr. Lawrance’s address was il- 
lustrated by moving pictures taken at the various 
Long-Bell operations and showing the different 
methods in the manufacture and distribution of 
lumber and its products. The picture followed the 
tree from its felling in the woods, thru the sawmill 
where it was manufactured into lumber, to its use 
for building a home or for the various articles 
that make up its furnishings. It also showed 


scenes from the company’s pole and piling opera- 
tions, and from ‘the cut-over land in the South 
which is being reclaimed into valuable agricultural 
lands. The audience showed great interest in the 
lecture and the picture and asked many questions 
about the various operations. 


REPORTS BIG DEMAND FOR SCREENS 

DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 27.—The Continental Co., 
a large manufacturer of screens, has sent to all 
its customers a wire as follows: ‘The difficulties 
in securing raw materials and in production and 
delivery of finished goods make it necessary for 
us to know the exact quantity of screen goods 
that our customers are going to expect 
us to furnish during the coming season. Orders 
for both stock and distribution cars should be en- 
tered at the earliest possible date to insure de- 
livery in time for the opening of the screen season. 
Advanced prices will be put into effect on Dec. 18. 
All orders received after that date will take the 
new prices.”’ W. D. Biggers, general manager of 
the company, reports a big demand for its products 
and this telegraphic communication to its cus- 
tomers is just one feature of the service it renders. 


A CORRECTION 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, has directed attention 
to the fact that in the copy of the resolutions sent 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last Thursday, just 
as the forms were being closed for that issue, one 
clause should have been enclosed in parentheses, 
but these were omitted in the copy forwarded. 
The clause in question should have read as fol- 
lows: 


“WHERPAS, In the opinion of the board of 
managers of this association, the time has arrived 
for improved standardization of hardwoods for use 
in the building and construction industry (this 
question having been under consideration for more 
than a year) in codperation with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., which has pre- 
pared ‘Basic Rules for Softwood Structural Tim- 
bers etc,’ which rules we believe are admirably 
adaptable to hardwoods as well; therefore be it 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to reprint 
this paragraph of the resolutions which were pub- 
lished on page 63 of the issue of Nov. 25. 


SALESMEN TO HOLD CONVENTION 


A convention of all the sales representatives 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., 
will be held at the home office during the week 
of Dec. 3 to 9, inclusive. An exceedingly interest- 
ing program has been mapped out, which provides 
for three days at the headquarters, which will be 
occupied with discussions on subjects of interest 
to the entire sales department. These meetings 
will be presided over by V. A. Stibolt, assistant 
general manager and sales manager of the com- 
pany, and each of the sales representatives has 
been assigned a subject which he will discuss. 

The three remaining days will be spent visit- 
ing the company’s various operations, which in- 
clude the plant of the Natalbany Lumber Co. at 
Hammond; of the Denkmann Lumber Co. at Nor- 
field, Miss., the Appalonia Lumber Co. at Pela- 
hatchie, Miss., and the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co. at Canton, Miss. These visits will be under- 
taken for the purpose of familiarizing the visiting 
representatives with the manufacturing facilities 
and the stocks at the company’s disposal. 

The Pearl River Valley Lumber Co. at Canton 
is now being converted into an exclusive hardwood 
plant. The company owns a very considerable 
stand of excellent hardwood timber in the close 
vicinity of the mill. 

The sales representatives who will participate 
in the convention are W. E. Snider, of Chicago; 
G. A. Fordham, of Cleveland, Ohio; Perry Graves, 
of Champaign, Ill.: L. F. McAleer, of Boston, 
Mass.; Frank Campbell, of Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 
C. Ballard, of Louisville, Ky.; C. L. Brewster, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Walter Morris, of Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Cc. R. Ketcham, of New Orleans, La.; Walter 
Kaehler, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Charles H. 
Stewart, of Detroit, Mich. 


Sash and Door Case Postponed 


WasHineTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—Oral argu- 
ment before the full membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 1559—Sash and 
Doors from the Pacific coast to New York—now 
assigned for Dec. 7, has been postponed to a 
date to be fixed. 


CRAB ABBAABEBAAEBSE 
ZINC PRODUCTION during September totale: 
33,000 tons, compared with 31,000 tons ‘ 
previous month and only 14,000 tons « 
ago. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The demand continues satisfactory and prices very firm on a basis of the following list f.o.b. Michigan mill points: 
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16/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 A ee ENp Drigp WHITE MaPLe— 
Sorr ELm— 4/4 100.00@115.00 ...... an 70.00@ 85.00 » 
4/4 175.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 105.00@120.00 ...... BD sc rasetess 75.00@ 90.00 .....@... 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 110.00@125.00 ...... Pe Sabine 80.00@ 95.00 @ ees ee 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 125.00@140.00 ...... eae 95.00@100.00 eee 7 oo 








exceptions. 
this season. 
points are: 
FAS 

ASH— 

4/4 $ 95.00@105.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 


8/4 110.00@120.00 
Basswoop— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 

5/4 80.00@ 85.00 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 
BrrcH— 

4/4 $110.00@120.00 

5/4 115.00@125.00 

6/4 115.00@125.00 

8/4 120.00@130.00 
10/4 125.00@135.00 
12/4 130.00@140.00 
Sorr ELM— 

4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 

5/4 75.00@ 80.00 

6/4 75.00@ 80.00 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 
Rock ELM— 

a $ 65.00@ 75.00 

5/4 70. rt4 80.00 

6/4 75.00@ 85.00 

8/4 75.00@ 85.00 
10/4 80.00@ 90.00 
12/4 85.00@ 95.00 
Harp MaPLp— 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 

5/4 85.00@ 90.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Stocks of dry Wisconsin hardwoods, especially birch and maple, are very low. The No. 3 grades in both woods and the 4/4 No. 2 common birch are 


Stocks of oak are also, well cleaned up, but elm and soft maple have been a little slow. Hemlock stocks, both dry and green, are very low for 
Hardwood prices remain firm and unchanged. Altho hemlock orders have fallen off a little, prices are steady. Quotations f.o.b. Wisconsin mill 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 8 com. 
HarD MAPLE— : 
$75.00@ 80.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 
80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 30.00@35.€0 14.00@16.00 
85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Sorr MAPLE— 
$60.00@ 65.00 $45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 $21.00@23.00 4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $35.00@ 40.00 $18.00@22.00 $13.00@15.00 
60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@382.00 25.00@27.00 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 15.00@17.00 
65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 Hat 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 
70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 25.00@27.00 pot 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
m J f r 4 4 ~ $110. Hoe deny 00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 $13.00@15.00 
$ op ee4 yo et Se 7. age & y “ye rg Hey te . “yt 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00 ry 0@ 15. Pe ty 00 
90.00@ 95. 60.00@ 65.00 pape —e4 Hy 00@17.00 6/4 120.00@125.00 100. Rit set 5.00 65.00@ 70.00 36.00 00 15.00@17.00 
95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 16. 00@17.00 8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00 rt 00 15.00@17.00 
105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 — HEMLOCK, ” 1, 81S81E— 
110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 ... @. 5<56 10’ 12-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 
er Teg megs eu eleie semeTtY seegitE 
x 6” . . . . . . 
yess Pop Meer et Pep Bery + Cape $16.00@18.00 | 2x 8”  32.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 30.00@32.00 32.00@ 84.00 ae-s0gas.e0 
55.00 60.00 45.00 50.00 24.00 26.00 1 “00 en 2x10” 30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00  31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00 36.50@38.50 
: ‘ ; 00 17.00@19.00 | 2x12” — 31:00@33.00 32.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 
65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 
80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... | No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, oe, 
85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 8’ 0-14 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 
1x a $27. ren te 00 + a segies i. pe vg se gt 4 se 2 oe 
, 1x 6” a Pi a 
vereee@... +12 GECOR S08 Sen cote 00 C1k 00m tT. | ix 8° «6 30.5Omn ae. BD -31:80933:60 33.00038.00 36603860  32:00034.00 
soosssGBecooce ECS Geo SEGeBatee iccemines | zi" engi 32.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 . 33.00@35.00 
ee abies 50.00@ 65.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 1x12 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50  35.00@387.00 38.50 40. 50 34.00@36.00 
ST. Pee - 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40. ry See From prices of No. 1 dimension or boaras, ror merchantable deduct $2; 
ee ee 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 .. ew sia for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $ 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards, 
$60.00@ 65.00 watt} 55.00 +e 00 ae 00 $12.00@14.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
65.00@ 70.00 655.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 wider, $15.50 to $16. 50. 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Gum— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
1 re - He" art oI ees 
No. 1 com 72 75 
No. 2 com 35@ 38 vs 45 % 50 
Qtrd. red, 8.N.D.: 
of $ oe 59 $ 60@ 62 $ 62@ 64 
No. 1 com 
~~. Sere he 386 3a 52 
No. 2 com 30@ 32 
Plain red: 
StS 3.035.650 stones $110@115 a 115 
No. 1 com.. 64@ 67 T2@ 74 
No. 2 com... 34@ 36 36@ 38 44@ 46 
Plain sap: 
WAS ccwweks es ro 53 $ 56@ 57 $ eee 60 
No. 1 com.. 42 44@ 45 46@ 48 
No. 2 com... 35 26 27@ 28 27@ 28 
Corronwoop-— 
MA bhecakinen $ 50@ 52 $ 55@ 57 ...@.. 
No. 1 com..... 39@ 40 46@ 48 ee oe 
BO. B COM... 33@ 35 Sem St assews 
QUARTERED WHITE OaAK— 
eae $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 
No. 1 com. and 
ae 65@ 70 T5@ 80 90@ 95 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 

WAS | ste asa. ioe $110 _< ae | or 730 80 

NO; 2. OOM... 58 

INO. 2 COM, «45's 38 re a8 55@ 58 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

RR re $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 

No. 1 com 

Wh, gh5 5.650 4 66@ 68 T0@ 72 

No, 2 Com. ..5. $3 41 43 48@ 45 

No. 3 com..... 18 22@ 24 22@ 24 

Sound wormy.. 386@ 388 41@ 43 48@ 45 


PLAIN RED OaK— 


eS $105@110 $113@118 $125@128 
No. 1 com 
ee 60@ 638 66@ 68 %0@ 72 

No. 2 com..... 88@ 40 41@ 43 48@ 45 
POPLAR— 

eee 110@112 $120@125 $130@135 

Saps and sel.. 75@ 77 T78@ 83 88@ 93 

No, 1 COM. 40 56@ 58 67@ 68 T0@ 72 

No. 2 com. A.. 85@ 37 36@ 388 36@ 38 

No. 2 com. B.. 24@ 26 29@ 30 29@ 30 
Sorr MarPLE— 

log run 2.5... $38 $42.50 $50 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Cincinnati 
base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
ended Nov. 18, as reported by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association: 


}RxX11%~” 2x2” 14x24" %x1Q” ren 


Clr. qtd. in BI42.00) cvs $144.79 $106.73 “<_ 

i, Ge, [2 Sones Khas Se nkns wae 325 
Sel. qtd. By Oe 64.82 62.83 
Cir. pln. wht. 97. 73 $99.43 108, 50 75.27 74.10 
Cir, pln. red. 94.25 98.89 97.38 62.48 69.03 
Sel. pln. wht. 86.23 ..... 90.02 60.59 63.35 
Sel. pln.- red BBO acces 88.24 58.31 56.14 
No. 1 com... ee 64.26 40.36 40.87 
INO. S MND 4 Sates -6Ra¥s WE: BeKses 58S 0 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. o. b. Cadillac, 
Mich., basis: 


Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 x1 ee gee $ 65.00 $45.00 _—_......... 
TB TOSI” isc eccvse 90.00 78.00 $25.00 
re 90.00 80.00 36.00 
gene ee 95.00 85.00 40.00 
MN 864k Kleaeis 85.00 By 00 45.00 
RUSEORBE” os s:010,04:0-0 100.00 0.00 45.00 
al are 95.00 go 00 50.00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The following ‘are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITH OakK— 
WMO cad duane “Site oe ree tty tt +e eine 
Selects ....... 105 


No. 1 com..... T us 80@ 85 85@ 90 
No. 2 com..... 43 48 3g g 





4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
CHESTNUT— 
ee cusanews a 125 $125@130 $125@130 
Ne. 2 C6Ghis cose 75 %T@ 80 75@ 80 
No. 3 com..... 38 20 20@ 21 0@ 21 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com... 30@ 32 82@ 85 35@ 88 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

Gum 

Qtrd. red FAS.$120@125 sis 140 $140@150 

Qtrd. No.l com. 72@ 77 87 87@ 89 

Plain red ae 105@110 130 130 125@130 

Plain red No. 1 

CS errr 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 

Sa _—— 

° 





Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 *, ems ed and Sap FAS, 6” & 55@ 60 ...@.-. ...@.-. 
oO. com. a eae 
Quarrseep Rep Oaxk— and better... 85@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44| gan Qed cont. ig HY ug = me b- 
PAB cssce ++ $115 nesQices cesfiince | tite Sap eS Sa. 25@ 27 26@ 28 28 
No. 1 com..... at cev@Eees eee@eee CoTTonw 
No. 2 com..... WB ce Qeee cocQeee FAS ......++.$ gg oe F ooas ° ae 105 FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 5 55 $ 55@ 60 
No. 1 COM. cece 58 63 68 75 75 80 No. i Cl ys 42 44 46 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaK— No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 35@ 40 45 No. 2 com. wee. 33@ 386 385@ 38 
WAS .iccccs i 126 $125 30 $130@135 | Birca— oxboards, | 
Selects ....... 85 ag 9 90@ 9 | Fas .........$120@125 $125@1380 $120@135 iiss: bee le ste 
No. 1 com.....« 7 33 73@ 78 =%75@ 80 No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 %@ 75 tee +oe@.- 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 No. 2 com..... 85@ 40 45 QUARTERED neko: OaK— 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 82 “ |. oe - $135 ase $130 135 $135@140 
Sound wormy.. 47@ 50 57@ 60 60@ 65 | BrscH— Selects .. «csc 105 a = 
FAS .......+.8 15@ 80 $ 80@ 85 § 85 No. 1 com..... 65@ 10 10@ 15 
PoPLaR— fe oss 0g 43 en % on ss No. 2 com..... 47 47@ 52 57 
FAS .........$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 No. 2 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 85 ay oe RED OT20 125 
Saree g5@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 | WHIT Asu— No, 1 com..... aoa 65 a Se $e: 
No.1 com..... 65@ 70 70@75 72@7z| FAS ..... +2108 S5@ 90 5° 95@105 $100@ 110 | ae Sere Ain BOS .--G--. 
No. 2 com. A.. 39@ 41 47 42@ 47 No. 1 com..... 50 65@ 70 | PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaK— 
No. 2 com. B..~° 28 30 29 31 29@ 31 No. 3 Cees 63 42 45 i / |. ae ---$110@115 $115@120 ons 7. 
gare Hickonr— Noi coms.s.. 6G 88 8G 10 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 LL CCE OCe . ++-@... $110@120 $110@120 No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 
Boxboards Wo. 2 C0BRccccc. cc . ue -_ 80 106 80 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 aha 23 
13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... -..@--. 85@ 40 85@ 40 | © Sd. wormy .... 40@ 45 48@ 58 
WaLNUT— ee naniknks 110@115 $115@120 $115@120 
Basswoop— re - 210@220 215@225 222@230 Saps & selects. 80@ 85 $ a5G 80 0g 95 
eee -$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 Selects ...... - 155@160 175@180 180@185 Ne. 1 com..... 53@ 58 38 83 88 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 6u No. 1 com..... 110@115 120@125 125 130 No. 2 com. A 33@ 36 35 38 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 82 34 37 42 40@ 4h No. 2 €6fts.s< 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
—_ The following are the prevailing redwood 
The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago YELLOW veowage* 5/ 466/54 8/4 prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
prices on cypress: Se: $ 90@ 95 $105 $120 ance): 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— a x inciesis 75@ 80 85@ 95 95@100 Bevel Siding, /o-Inch, $1S2E 
New Grades NG. 1 GhOB6 «660% 47 50 60@ 65 68@ 75 lear—, -——“A”—, a 
Factory Ae 3’-7’ 8'-20’ 3’-7' 8-20° 3°-20° 
Factory ag ee 30 40 42 ee me $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $38.25 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck oo? 5 28 30 re Zeeeee 86.25 46.25 84.25 44.25 88.25 
4/4 . $118. 50 $106. 50 $ 76.50 $46. 30 $29.50 $26.50 - & COM....- 2 He tet Banas | "2 85.25 45.25 88.25 48.25 87.25 
5/4 ... 123.50 111.50 86.50 68.50 32.50 28.50 1x6& 8” $38 ¥ "$30 ? Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
6/4 ... 126. a 114.50 89.50 61.50 31.50 28.50 ssn ped cee 47 38 8’ and longer. 
$/4 236 1305S 120 fis Ge eae aes bet eeescenss For specified sone add $2: no charge for elim- 
aos ae ae Rt eer ine eigen tation of 18) ond 
50/4 2. 16050 TEED FORD TRE cece cence St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The following are cur- pecial patterns, aad $4. 
16/4 ... 146.25 133. 7 et -25 80.25 ...+. «+++» | rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: maar secrets $1S2E , 
oaras 44a 
No.1 No.2 No.3 | GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— “20 «6ST 8 RO 
Sb Be: Wi icckcstciidincas ...-$51.50 $36.50 $31.50 | New Grades $48.25 $48.25 $46.25 


Finish, $2S, Random Lengths 
B Cc 


Clr. heart A D 
1x : to Yee $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 
1x 2 to 11” 

spec. wdths 108.00 98.00 90.00 980.00 62.00 
BEEe weswe' 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 

For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “iy grade, 
add $3: for R/4, add $6. 


RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 


Factory 
No.1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 


4/4.. —_ 00 $90.00 $62.00 $52.00 $37.00 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 52.00 37.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 52.00 37.00 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 82.00 54.00 37.00 

10/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 37.00 

12/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 40.00 


Boards 
1x6,8&10" 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common......$52.00 356.00 «ssa 
No. 2 common...... 36.50 Co rr? 
PORE sccninnwnuvenes ners ; (akuar $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 


No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 


4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $36.00 . $29.00 
6/4. wees 106.0 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
S/4~ 20+ 110.00 89.00 69.00 40.00 35.00 
— 

1x6” ~ 1210" 1218” 1° rand. 
No. 1 common. .$39.90 $29 0 $40.00 $48.90 ..... 
No. 2 common.. 32.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 ..... 
ROOM shccernesececes Cheese eadee, eeane $24.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
BR OBRE eced 1S cua ae ania eae aa ele $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
+ sel 


1x4 to 12” Hea 
incld. S2S. .$106. 50 $96. 50 $907 50 $78. 50 $60. 50 
Common gy ee, 


No. 3 
a. ere wkicacres $43 ‘do $31.00 $25.00 





Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 

GO vexde cies ewes $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 
WE cccudisucaces 126.75 83.75 7 29.75 
Cie adie civeawcas 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 
SIE csduthaetenaa 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 
NOE cncdussadeaes 142.75 104.75 74.75 ended 
Hf seumanvanadas 142.75 104.75 74.75 wouae 
NOLS vacteccucns «+ 147.75 109.75 Tae. axeas 
bo Be | f | ere oceceeeneae 


Finish, $18 or S2S 
Clear Heart A B ¢ D 
--.-$106.00 $ 96.00 $ 88.00 $ 78.00 $60.00 


1x4—10” 
ERE skcceens 113.00 104.00 96.00 86.00 67.00 
ERIE’ sueeeece 126.00 116.00 108.00 105.00 ..... 
BMG dxaccuus 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SIG co sicddiweccecdedes $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
WEES cdctudesvdceaas PROE e 55.75 38.75 28.25 


Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding 


A B C C&Btr. D 
ees & o"'b 8”..$105.50 $88.50 $79.50 $84.50 $61.50 
x bev. 
SE ccuans 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 
po bev- 
eled siding, 
from 14x8 
& 10” stock 71.75 62.75 ..... ot ere 


No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
x1\%” 1%x1%” 1x3” 


eS © ide Ferre err rer 4 a $45.50 
OS ciaddiesisacuaaeee 29. 75 52.00 
Panel Stock, - and weaaes 
” 4%” 
348.05 $¢4.00 $68.00 $84.75 
Lath 
eee hi GANS vc ccicssdtvacacscsdidtdecdssad $8.95 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
$10 $115 


Wai cusnedcoceedul $90 $95 $95 0 
MOIGOE 2idtbissneeace 17 85 85 90 95 
Ge 3 OOD ocicsas me 62 62 72 17 
No. 1 common ..... 36 38 38 40 ana 
No. 2 common ..... 26 28 28 29 «as 

Boards 

1x6? 0s is”. 101 inti? 
No. 1 common....... oy 00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common....... 8.00 31.00 32.00 ms » 

ec 


DS Gia kk od 6 kcddckscdcdscesemsitineeneee 





50.25 45.25 48.25 
55.25 50.25 58.265 
57.25 4 % 
71.75 66.75 69.75 
78.75 68.75 71.75 
15.75 70.75 78.15 
For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 

Special patterns, add $4. 


Random Shop, nese. 9 $2S, 5” and Up, 





1° i ” Ly | ad Li ” 4°” ” 6” 
$42.50 $5: "50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


Ce a 
*=444’ 5’-7’ 8’-20’ s = ’ 5-7" 8°-20" 





BP cccccee $47.50 $57.50 $88.50 —-. Ho = = 
@ Wccccce 47.50 57.50 90.50 50 
GB? nccccce 4¥.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 B4. 30 aT. 50 
6” nccccce 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
8” to 6”.. 47.50 657.50 ..... 42.50 52.50 ..... 
BF wccccce 59.50 69.50 = 50 54.50 64.50 87.50 
IO” .ccccce 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
IW” cccccce 72.50 82.50 96. 50 pepe 50 pa 50 91.50 
4” to 12”. 2... cecce 92.50 87.50 


For specified tegetha, add $2; no charee tor elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 2 

For vertical , an. 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add $15 

For 22’ and'24’, add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2s, Random, 8’-20’ 


cd %-1 2” 8” 

De putccdwoues $112.50 $119.5 $117.50 $122.00 
De sccdndecseus 124.50 122. 127.00 
Se ¢cecatennaee 122.50 129.50 127.50 132.00 
, MOE 127.50 134.50 132.50 137.00 
Se acctesacues 132.50 189.50 137.50 142.00 
Se evseacuecas 187.56 144.50 142.50 147.00 
Me ceaundwwews 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 
Be” cccuccennes 154.50 152.50 157.00 
Se cccenccouss 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 


d $2. 
For a 16" random, add $5; not furnished in 
specified lengths. 


Thin Finish, 82S, 8’ to 16’ 


a ——— 
} METRE CT ECO $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
W” ncccccccecce 64.75 77.15 63.00 75.50 
SF ncccccccccce 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
GS ccccccccccce 66.00 79.25 64.25 77.00 
SH cccccce e+ee+ 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 

TS” ccccccceccce 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 

82” wcccccccccee O8.95 82.25 68.00 81.50 

47232” cccccccce 66.25 79.25 65.00. 77.75 


Trimmings, . 4 7°, and what “A” develops, 
shipped at $1.50 
For 14” and “then add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 20.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 18: 



































Week ended— Nov.18 Nov. 11 Week ended— Nov.18 Nov. 11 Week ended— Nov.18 Nov.11 Week ended— Nov.18 Nov. 11 
Flooring Ceiling Shingles Board 
s 
1x4 B&better . a 76 $48.7: Set Detter ces. 22s 51,80 4x18 No. 1 kiln drd. .... 5.85 No. 2 common— 
No. 1 com. 43.18 42.56 No. 1 com.... 46.00 48.50 4x18 No. 1 air drd. .... 4.50 1x 3 D4S .......-. «2+. = 16.50 
No. 2 com.... 20.73 20.43 _ No. 2.com.... 21.75 21.21 4x18 No.2 kiln drd. 2.13 2.25 1x 4 D48........-. «e+, 21,75 
No. 3 com.... 11.90 12.26 | %x3% B&better .... 41.67 40.00 32” No. 2 air dried. .... 1.50 1x 5 D4S.......-- «2. 25.00 
1x4 pate ht. iti 65.00 oe No. a. com.... +» 85.57 35.00 4x18 No. 1 ht. pine 5.00 Sitds * 4 i? settee ss SOL 2a27 
1x3 B&btr. ht. face 0. 2 com. 6.25 16.68 x wider S2S.. 22.50 22.75 
rt ie wees 90.25 No.3 com.... .... 11.00 , - Partition 1x 8 D48......... 24.43 * 25.60 
Babe. sap rift |... 79.00 | ‘¥x3%4 Bé&better .... 29.77 29.10 1x4 No. 2 com.... 22.00 sieeve No. 2 common— 
B&btr. rift... 78.00 80.00 No. 1 com.... 24.27 24.09 mails 1x 8 Shiplap ...... 24.50 22.41 
B&btr. sap eee 65.66 No. 2 COM. . - 13.57 12.14 | Be&vetter— rn Shiplap ...... 22.00 21.50 
A GOD Tilt... 655% 5.25 No. 3 com. anc me x10 Rough ....... «+s. 27.00 
Asap flat... 2... 65.25 | | ‘pre 5.50 7.50 oe - ibeaes wae 1x12 D48.......... 22.14 21.74 
No. 1 & € rift 67.50 sae 5/4x4 No. 2 com.... 19.50 aah eR Oo ee ne No. 3 common— 
No. Lor Drift .... 65.00 1x6 No. 3 com. ix $ to 23 Rome.. .--- TERR) SG 8 OM iiss-ss oes, RS 
, No, 2 rift. wo ss 40.00 beaded ...... 14.75 sated 5/4x 6 & 4 ak. al ag 50.00 Ix 6 DSS .2....5.. 1600 25:00 
1x3 B&better .... 58.30 59.00 siain ‘<6 eee ...->:; o35, See 1x 6 & wider S28.. .... 18.17 
No. 1 com.... 48.88 48.50 settee. g 1x10 D48 ..: " 9 06 52 a 3 | re -.- 14.00 20.00 
No. 2 com.... 20.88 19.66 | 1%" Novelty edad 52.00 52.00 1x10 D4S ; ¢ 
No. 3 com.... 12.21 12.10 B&better ......... 49.46 .... 1x12 D48 ......... +++ 52.00 2% geeseegee i350 
1x6 No. 1 com.. : | — Sc 41.41 39.97 | No, 1 common- Mill run— seiadegibi~ agian 
No. 5 comes 700 22.37 ie error 25.26 24.18 Ix 3 D48 ......... > 42.00 ? Peer 42.00 
: ecm. on No. 3 com....... ‘10:14 12:00 ee eee oS ree ; 
1x2 Bebetter °°" 48:00 47.50 | 1x6” Bevel— i io. a es — Air dried ......... 23.54 
No. 1 com.... «..- S75 50 eavetter en re 32.00 ‘ com, & c icitn MST OTICR 66 cer0:5.0 24.07 
No. . er ee 5 NO. c gk bicine se) are 25 waa b Wee s.0b:s8 rae 
oeeeereeee 4 me x } wi er ee - 00 
- Roofers " ¥,x6” Square edge— com & C S28. 35.00 eras ~ .. std. kiln “aried 
1x6 No. 1 COM... 4 os 50.00 B&better is Sunless eet 26.32 26.67 iS der ae | RE aa 44.00 40.16 Oe 5.58 5.70 
No. 2 com... 22.75 22:00 No. 1 com......... 23.73 23.33 oS Seperees -: oe | ie toe... 450 
No. 3 com.... 15. reich No. 2 com......... 10.5 2:11 iz13 48 |. ....... .... 45.00 | No. 1 green .......: : 4.20 
The following f.o.b. mill nt are taken from sales during the week ended Nov. 25 in sections ‘named: 
tr- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alea- ming- ties- sas Alea- ming- ties- 8a8 Aleg- dao. po — 
one, _ pad os andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
5 ; 8. 0. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Jambs Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” EG B&better ..... 80.11 75.00 81.39 80.90 | B&better— gs sR ee cee 28.00 24.20 
® wpbeviewcase Liven @600 sos. O220 ‘4 and 6” ....... oi Ree cues eh eS 24.53 1... 25.68 24.4 
b eett eens eee paces a 65.00 Oi, Tae ee CIO Os. Shes (wikelel oxeee eee 1R& 20’ Ae aoe arated 26 6: Pig 
No 2 I $88 Shee I I Fencing, S18 1ortoae’ | 3530 3287 2800 
FG B&better _.... 0.... 61.02 59.19 59.36 | No. 1, 1x4”, 16" ....., BHO2 cases case | BEBT 2x 8”, 10’ "3 nk GRR: 28°04 
D : ee as Re Leh 2 1 5, FF ee 1.40 Other lengths .. ‘iain bee. ‘tiles 36.52 . é NR riety 24.00 eer oe 
tas venoretes ee ae eee 1x6", 16’ ...... 39.90 46.25 ..... 37.85 16° 11111) 2800 ©... 36:36 29/01 
<—@t Sigoneeee 8" Tes2 2314 27164 , Other lengths.) ve. vee 40.00 37.46 18&20" 29.77... 29.00 30.81 
Ixt” EG B&better ..... 74.66 68.00 ..... 73.91 No. 2 aot lengths )— ie iaiael ein ee 10° to20” . SOO ..cx. 2800 ..... 
See ek din os ena a 59. Oe ee ee ee ose te Ay 2 “a § 5 
Be song Gk darn etaPGe 59.34 Ne pace uasen vee 21.66 2201 23°68 22.62 wi! pet aaa 2 aris 
RE aerate 56500 8800 LL ees | No. 3 (all lengths) — Wer 22212 3800 EE 3z66 D897 
+ wall Be ascent ee, 6 98.00... «86.00 ES 13.72 ..... 18.60 15.70 18&20’ |. $0.75 26.00 30.75 28.77 
FG Bebe ase s 50.02 48.82 50.04 51.46 P coxcaee oenc 18.07 19.00 18.15 18.79 5a) 1 a Scene. MBOOS: cece. 
Bove sererecers 50.69 see. vets aoe Boards, S1S or S28 12" ees O95... aatee 29.00 
Doses ecerereene sippee ercove esove 8) cr i i ra it ee Sa Mmm | oe ALE ge, . sees =-5. 60 oe. 
gr geneenent 39.51 42.64 48.81 ..... | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’.. 87.37 ..... ..... 37.21 18&20° 26.00 30.75 38.25 
i eaereen 28.69 19.68 21.79 25.82 Other lengths .....-. sss. 46.25 37.00 37.29 10°to20’ estes teece se eeee 
merece ons MESO TEGO... 1x10”, 14 and 16’ ) wecee 88.80 | NO 3, 2xtr ... ses. ee eee 17.50 13.64 
ix@” No. 1, G.M........ Ste ee «dene Other lengths ....... 38.00 38.23 5 vores 11.00 
No. 2, C.M........ eee 2 ee | 1x12”, 14 and 16’ ..... af 48.71 a rer ei ee. es 
No. 3, G.M........ sore USED ATBS 65s. Other lengths ....... 45.00 48.23 2x10” .........6. 
Cutan No. 2 (all 10 to 20’) pone gil a belies 5. anaes Ree se horas 
; BD win’! - geetigen ll ae ats ene toe 2x4 to 12”....... Suen IOQ6 <o0:. ARO 
x4 Biebette Be sncecedinase ee ol DKA olautoadsoy ren Str 23.89 23.00 24.17 23.89 ; _ Longleaf Timbers 
eg Sree 5 apie +g o4 ore a ot fon Sh a ip gg As Ta a igs gts rma rae a +4 2 Sq.E&S, S4S, 20’ and under— 
hf eer ee ee IAPS. ay atone 25 < ETC LOCC LETT 23.85 24.2: é : NEO wick ITN at ee WE se 35 a 
x4” B&better ........ 42.13 ..... 43.81 42.76 | No. 3 (all lengths)— __ RODS ccc cee ee Seagate} 35,00 32,05 
INO: Boneccscachuss 87.17 39.00 ..... 38.28 DEGtOUL” costed — 19.00 le na gen kau dedan dict dktets "1! 3500 38.59 
No. 2........000. 17.16 ..... 20.00 17.58 er ere eee 30.28 12.)) 2oe4 30.07 De co akb key ulicn’ eee ee ae 
ie cians sceseds eae wuexs “Clee EOI EM 20.62 22.00 19.01 es eeacerreucawne ORE abot 
% x4” B&bet ie? ... nena, ee ee eS ee hes tos ine aa 19.11 20.00 20.50 19.32 | ghortles sy. este 
Le Sgemtwavae vases eaeee 42.00 36.75 | No. 4, all widths and ; Sheetiont Timbers: 
aaa MIE ODED 20f00 vole. JONBtHS v-c.c5 oe decease ite TE ce aoe a ee 
Fie Cncacee ek Af tamara 
Partition Roofers BP 24.4255 coo eee é : 25 00 
1x4 & 6” B&better .... 0 ..... 57.00 4... 53.16 No. 2, ei panies teeoyesauays cose 2497 26:00 ..... . eis Plaster Tath bd 
i eee lenssud es MITT 4900 IIIT] 44/86 ae vAsneee ORES rece TAR Sena done, Benge age ay eneeRnees ee oe 
—— ae See Fae ee Loe eeees S400 5. Cae Shiplap NO. 2, ee, A ve eeessees 5.09 eae 5.15 5.02 
5 DGS D tnsceakacean ial ieee Costas TOD 
Bevel Sidi No. 1, 1x6", 14. 26°.... “SRB cis ives BORE | SONS Be se eteces, oo — rade 15.80 
2 evel Siding Other lengths ....... ee 36.44 | 8 and 10’ ............. stone aint Se 
x6" B&better ........ MEMO ace e nesnn eases 1x10", 14 & 16" <0... $7.00 ..... ..... 8650 | 12’ and longer ........ caueaakade! ae 
INQ, GB cece vvoesvecesese ae 5 2 ] $ vf ; cs 
a ee eS ee No. 2 lengths Diveals, 3) Shs eer eee Car Material 
Drop Siding "ie michvcnsiats 2490 92 (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
ae | ELE ERE TT vers 24.20 23,18 24.01 24.50 Bebetter, 0 and 18.4 Sew. Suske oeens OOH 
1x4 or 6” B&better .... 47.388 51.00 49.02 48.30 1x10 ee eT. See ee 24.14 24.60 ..... 24.64 hy and 20’ 58.05 
No. 1 seve ceneeeevenes 45.12 45.00 43.24 44.37 4 (all lengths)— 5 A ACL, PR ake a ene oe 80 
a re 00 43.24 © oo dicenepeaell me . LO Sic Ee Cae aceen 
NO. 2 vo seeeeeseeeveee 30.04 26. 22 28.15 29.45 es re 19.54 19.00 20.00 20.07 ana multiples eee Sedeen veces $000 98108 
a A pe dan” codia bh CRED siteagasasnpesme 20. Cates. . ecee<e No. 1, an ere 1 aS we. 46.00 
Finish Grooved Roofing 8 Lp ttt ttt e eens Mikorpret eibinouet vee kava eee 
ieibaididiiities : - * ° Aono ia Comes ale rah, Wi peace hart a. 8 Uae 
‘1x6 to 12”...... eee, oat 50.00 aaoe te ? = & 16"... 387.50 ..... ..... 36.00 57 eid WWItIPIOM cs. Kaci Cansas Clee 
IT Ssh hs Sinainktnnee Katie late ‘ae s engths ....... eee No. 2, Random ...... cee 
tS aR Seles ID B8oo II Dimension, S1S1E sien. mee ae Lining | 
ee tree eo eeee . y = ad ’ € «bd F ‘4 
1x5 and 10”.....2220! maaan 4 en ee, ree ao le De 18’ ...... peeialint 73.78 
1% OF os spins 08 9 Se anne Eyl eases ‘BO 3... 30.88 30.78 po one ai Che ein 
paext to 12” eee ees teres teres teers 69.81 ie ee 30.33 26.00 32.22. 31.7 Car Decking 
tter Surfaced 20’ 7 N ig 
1x8 to 12”;>.... 18&20’ .. 33.06 ..... 33.56 34.29 | No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20° 35.00 33.00 40.25 
let i reennee Ee cies 1674020! . 2661 ..... 2c le. it ee ke PO ace 85.00 sveyee 
i er 57-00 2x 6", 10)... ae ..... See eee § ae eee. or 
ce BRTRO CG RS 9a) S are 915. ie O7.42 es rain er 27.38 ..... 26 20" wececscesccossecee a ae é 
xB" 57.58 aE ti rn tt amet Car Sills, S48 as 
yeh on sabeaitee: = 18&20 ++ 29.42 27.00 27.82 30.57 | S48, Sq.B&S— 
1 y x4 emer et 74.21 ox 8” _ . Sapien oa Pe 8". Oe CO cain cen ee: | ee 
| a eae en | ree PEROT TES Sepae AROG: (SOM C254. 
5/4x6” a Ce ee sie © eee 16’ see eee Up to 9”, 34 to 0 S 6 err se coece eocoe 42.40 
B/4xs” staceviocstics her -> ae Up to 10”, SA OGRe as eases TAO! cca. aes 
aia pre &20" Races tra 
E a 2 : eek is 10’to020 J ” , 
1% and 2x4 bg A ca Sees Ee ee 2x10", 10’ ....” ea ae SUPER CLES, LC eUaRaL Se Aa OL) felegia 52.00 
6/4 & 8/456" rreertet cess Saves’ Sage oe Oe Bee Nee BB TO FDU woe eeennee Se Ae 
Be eee £1 Oe eo 44 wenete aes ga.k fi Stringers: 
: a Sw, 6: SNE: ¥ en. aba - = aed 18&20’ .. oR a ce, | ed ee ee 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ........ 0.5 otos 22 to 24° 
Fate «| dd pe °° eee : 10’to20’ re i. is oe Ueels Sawaal, “Ae 
her ) 2x12”, i 26 to 28 eee ee ae ee eotees eo ccce eccce 53.00 
EARP RRR TR ; 49:81 - PAW EE” 5p cares veces ea Reece cece, ee 
4 ms ‘ oF £) o> Bib ah a . . vo. Seer: ° Ca 8 
- and ey ES Oa ELA : 58.64 18&20’ Rough meant, 14”. 20%, Cap 
ig aa i Se ne seed a Ret Se =, 58.23 ree z 10’to20’ a 4 EN daa hj 5 i Nal rh unde fo ee ee: er rte er 
on pa and Wise No, 2, 2x #”, — 6 elerculed $5.04 cicea: MD 28.60 No. 1, 14” oe GUE GHGS. siccc Cesewe cecns BEC 
= fe oe of re ar a i Ties 
(po eos os. 2e: eek: ebins 16 .++ 28.11 24.00 27.23 29.05 | 6x8”, 8’, 90 pct. heart. 
ne  eeeanee 65.16 65.00 63.00 67.56 18&20’ -. 30.77 ..... 27:67 31.56 ; yngieaf ais 
ssthihe a ag ‘ 5. i 67.56 a . . Longleaf Pavin ‘Block Stock | 
TORGORD? 6° BUS8 0555" SROO Soc). | No. d-BaMeS ..7.... en rh ige 
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1 The following are current f.o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Nov. 24: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—S&E Ceiling and Partition 
0 ay oe 1x3 | giitte aaa my c ; Pa 10, 1 es = J. - IQ” %” %” %” 
ERE asia adhe alge we Rial waa 75. WAS cas ain alas slaw hae 60.00 $54.25 2, 14, 2, 14, , 18, , : > 
2 B&better ........0., $80.00 71.50 a 66.00 Cake 16 20 ‘ die ones Ce SS a 
Weete reir e arcane wae . Mer IOe UAE ccckccncues 70.00 61.50 ) $31.00 $33.2 2x 4” $28. ’ Shits 5.95 on enaus 
7 MOP serade loc uce hots 66.75 61.50 | 1%. 1%, 2°x4 to 8”.... 73.00 = ** | “28:25 °80.00 2x 6” 26.25 28.75 | B&better ..$45.95 $48.00 $51.25 $58.75 
5 : ; 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”... 76.50 ** 30.25 32.50 2x 8” 27.50 28.50 | yoo ''’* * ss OF Os, “se 98 50 
0 Flat grain— Si. 50 33.50 S10" «98S 6ST OS sai a 
- B&better .......... 60.00 54.00 Fencing and Boards 82.25 34.00 2x12” 29.75 81.25 Moldings 
NO. Toes eee eee eee eee 50.00 45.00 No. oh No.2 No.3 i 
4 (a en 25.50 1x 4” $19.25 $15.50 S2S&CM—Shiplap ies aaa willl ab petnend Seeding 
ada 24.50 9.00 J 2 ‘ F ca ee na aia 
4 Lath Big 1x 8” 25:75 20:25 PMO cdcccdewes $36.50 $25.00 319.90 1% and over..... 21 percent discount 
7 ; ; No.1 No. 2 1x10 25.7: GRROEEE AERO 6 oo ev alacie 36.75 26.00 20.25 ee 
“4 WBxL A wee eee eee eee $6.50 $5.50 | 1x12” 21.50 | 1x10” .......... 38.00 26.25 20.25 **None sold. 
3 
0 
0 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
i Norfolk, Va., Nov. 25.—Thé following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
GUM bie sant 6 RS $58.00@60.00 $35.00@37.00 $25.00@26.00 $21.50@22.50 Lath, No. 1. 50 @ : vofers, 6” . $29.00 @ 30. ‘a atte i 
WM ee oiion cents 63.50 @ 65.50 40.00 @ 42.00 26.00 @ 27.00 qe ne et Ne 3° f's0@ 5:00 creates ¢ Te eee ee teas 7 eeeeeees 
6/4 eee errr ees eee 65.50 @ 67.50 42 .00@ 44. 00 26.00 @ 27.00 Ea eee @ a ed Factory, . 28.00@31.00 10” i 29.50@ 30.50 10” i ells 68.00 @ 72.00 
CTC Cee eae NE 68.00 @ 71.00 46. 00 @ 48.00 <itaeae x ee car Geene's Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@27.00 12”. 31.50@32.50 12”.... 73.00@78.00 
Rough 4/4— oH - . io 2? To. : 3 
| BO ee 63.50@65.50  41.50@43.00  28.00@29.00  25.50@26. 50 | 4 hres ns Ha S Giene se Ne. 4 
0) MG cookouts 65.50 @ 67.50 43.00 @ 45.00 28.50@ 29.50 26.50 @ 27.5 Flooring, #8”x2% and 3” rift..... $84.50@89.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... 
Sut enureeee 70.50@ 73.00 46.50 @ 48.50 30.50@ 31.50 27.50@ ante PONE Bec ic cence 57.00 @ 66.00 46.00@ 51.50 26.50@ 30.00 
6 Bark strips, N 1 12. $39. 00@41.00 Bark st tition, N COMING, Fre accccasacecndesbecoas a Gree 26.50 @ 27.50 14.50 @ 15.50 
“d ‘Bex. ; a a 6 BO ‘00@ 16.00 ms 2° : nde 2 . ; ne ee $46.00 @ 48.50 tan wae aWt an aeadene svae Wes 37.50 @ 39.50 28.50@ 30.00 17.50@ 18.50 
Cull red WOSEG wi cs gv cteka 13.00@18.00 * Partition, 8.66.6 cc6 cdc ccd debe. 57.00 @ 66.00 46.00 @ 51.50 26.50 @ 30.00 
n- 
“4 NORTHERN PINE 
0. Duluth, Minn., Nov. 28.—All classes of northern pine lumber are strong. One sawmill company announced an advance of $1 in No. 5 boards. It is 
assumed that Nos. 3 and 4 boards will be marked up in the near future. Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 
4 CoMMON Boarpbs, RoucgH— Fencine, KouGH— 
37 " 6’ 8’ 10’ 18’ 14616’ 18" 80" ae - 8’ 10,18614" = 16" 18480' 
2” No. 1, 8”.......$64.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 $69.00 $72.00 $72.00 A. ne $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
ee IO ééaccee Gee 69. 75.00 717.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 - NG Bocccccccsccee 460 49.00 51.50 54.00 54.00 
00 12”....... 73.00 76.00 ° 82.00 77.00 77.00 82.00 982.00 NO. 8......eccceee 31.00 33.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 
19 No. 3. © .s.6cc< Ge 51.00 54.00 56.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 4%, NO. 1. .cccccccccce 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68. 
01 WD wccvcee GEOG 54.00 a 57.00 54.00 é 61.00 OW Ba déddccccccea ae 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
81 a" BE viccecs Oe 2 * oe gos oS 59.00 66.00 69.00 WRG Bacéccancsdese See 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
i On 2111-3250 «3450 3650 «3850350 Beso sete No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $28; 6”, $29. 
7 13”. cece 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing, same as 6”, 
17 For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
mA No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $30. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; S4S, add $1. 
i) For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
25 Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
i Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Pisce Storr, S8181B— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
a 6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14° 16’ 18’ 20’ 4” 6” 7 6” 
a 2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 | Bé&better ...........$56.00 - wee Berirercererrrcr Tree $29.00 $29.00 
80 2x 6”.... 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 40.00: 40.00 | C .--ccecccccccccceee 61.00 51.00 Norway, C&better... 46.00 46.00 
2x 8”.... 35.00 37.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 | D ---seeceeeeeveeeeee 44,00 44.00 
Bo = Shas 2. e aioe fee fas = ro > ro , ro as Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
+ 2x14”.... 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 465.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 
93 No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M | 8Tades. 
. or S48, add $1.50. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
oS [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]} Chicago, Nov. 28.—The following cross tie 
Nz Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Nov. 28.—Fir prices today, f.o.b. | prices prevail, f. 0. b. Chicago: 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | mills are as follows: Untreated 
RO today: White Southern 
2 Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring Oak Sap Pine 
+) - 
High Low valine | 16” Mas 2 GORE sscccscqececccccssccecsossss $54.00 | No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..-.. $1.70 = $1.05 
Price Price Price Dit © GE intaceccsvccncesstecncesenes 49.00 | No. 4, 7x8” 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.60 95 
04 Flooring NG. 3 CURE ....ccccccvcccccscccocecese « ame | ao. % Oe, o> Pee << “2 7. 
5 NO. 2, OXE , » & : ace....- , «fe 
4 1x4” No. 2 clear v. g....... $51.00 $49.00 $49.90 | 1x3 and 1%4x4” a : pe pe and better..... ry No. 1. 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.20 "65 
Dea Us Me weceiesnes 41.00 anne waned ai PERUSE SESSA ORS LOSS _ } 
. No. 2 and better s. g. 38.00 oe Slash Grain Flooring Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
51 Pats Se Be De on ce cea es 36.00 34.00 than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
OT 1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 42.00 tele 1x4” No. 2 clear and better................. 39.00 white cak. 
00 NO. 3S, Brcceccceeees 39.00 Witt Si Gis a cccdcadaddrediaccddencevce Gee 
80 Stepping 1x6” No. 2 clear and better............... 42.00 Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $43 per thousand 
No. 2 and better clear... 67.00 NOs So GHG a ceaatenwedadicedeerdsctucs 39.00 feet. Switch Bridge 
78 - a Finish - ae Vertical Grain Stepping Ties Plank 
x8 anc Me rere Cee 58.00 56.0 
on Casing and base. . 1.121221. 65.00 se PE RE Sy Sa Se ae ape tess eneos CORO) alte a --4~~2-2,~----90 se Se 
Ceiling Finish DU OE fue eee scadatiese 45.00 45.00 
00 5x4" No. 2 and better. ‘eo 40.00 36. 00 38.00 No. 2 clear and better. ee 57.00 
nv hicivuns ae #6 ° sages 
a e é 9e coos OS 7% 71 
me We Widvinastasarvess 32.00. 5x4” No. 2 clear and better............... 38.00 St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The following cross 
40 Drop Siding ING. 3 GIES ccccccccncacccevi piavededne me tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
” 1x6” No. 2 and better..... 41.00 38.00 41.00 | 1x4” No. 2 clear and better........... -+++ 39.00 oo 
78 INOS 8 Sacincfocs hedged 37.50 : o see NO. 3 clear ....ccccccccccceccccecceees 35.00 White Southern 
4 Boards and Shipiap, No. 1 Drop Siding and Rustic Oak Sap Pine 
LG SR ee 19.50 ions 19.50 —a ' . - 19 
f WNT acs acaar: oats 20.00 vs. | 1x6" No, 2 clear and better........-.+++++++ 41.00 | No. 3, ih ae 2. <2 e:.- 6 aos 
00 Dimension, No. 1 S@E Wes BC sac ccnddadedecdddccecckeccsecs Gee No. 3; 6x8” 8” 8-inch face.... 1.15 94 
00 DEAS, V2 ANG TE veccccsseice 19.50 18.50 18.50 Miscellaneous Items No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face.... = ca 
37 = Plank and Small Timbers , Fie dimension No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... .95 4 
te A = i. . ear Ly - 11.50 sanees 14-foot or shorter, over list........ccceee- $1.00 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
rm ‘ Tras 32’ and ‘tin. ; vate HOS: te HEAOON, OVER MAR « 5c cnc ccivivns caicciuss 2.00 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
. A Nene rs csssise ay I an al = “ae ened anne meee — Seti Bridge 
errr PERE P PET ECE Te PrP rere rT j Swit Bridg 
80 re Vertes Grote TS (shop Small timbers .......+++++ssese0ee: seeeeeeees List a pte 
00 Pet ee 1 M4 6x6” and larger timbers, ‘off Rail B list...... 3.00 WE. GOR oc cc cccccscceccnses $4: —e s4u.t 2 
BPM BOlOCe. i i cccexicicevacion 46.25 Fir lath, per thousand, dry......-.......-. 4.50 oe See ea eee 3.00 e 
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Buyers On the 
Atlantic Coast 


should take advantage of our 
excellent facilities for shipping 
by rail or water 


XXXXX Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding 


Order either green or kiln dried 
Shingles as you desire. All cut 
vertical grain and strictly clear. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co., Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 


Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 
sient 























somes 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, Londoa, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Departmert handling Export Lumber Shipments 

















INLAND EMPIRE 


4 Y 


THE 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 
Dry Selects 




















Shi pments via General Offices and Mills 
Milwankee Rys. MISSOULA, MONT. 
SS FZ 











PINE ZONE 
LUMBER CO. 








Manuiacturers and Wholesalers of 
Western 
White Pine Lumber 
Specializing 
SHOP and BOX 
LUMBER 











Have Modern Plants 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Nov. 25.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending Nov. 25: 
DOUGLAS FIR— 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 

C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. 

LE « are $56.50 $46.00 11%4x3”....$59.50 $48.50 
en 52.00 46.00 1%x4”.... 56.50 | 48. 

PEM 6h cs08 55.50 48.00 1%x6”.... 58.50 48.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

a $38.00 $35.00 1%x3”....$49.50 $38.50 

| lL 38.00 35.00 1%4x4”.... 46.50 38.50 

| 41.00 39.00 1%4x6”.... 48.50 38.50 

Vertical Grain Stepping 

NG Bee MR 2 00 Be” a viviescsdecnseee $65.00 $55.00 

BAG, Beer 2 00 T0". oic ciessceseee 67.00 57.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

BRAS “sh sdacskexwas esas cereere eee $55.00 $49.00 

PR: chutes Ga tse vies aons eas See 56.00 50.00 

AD, OA BN is vse wie viewcessie ya sice 57.00 51.00 

DROS op oh5i0.cy bbe eel noes soos nenss one alee 

a, 2x5, ee BN 88s cs saswoaee 60.00 54.00 

aot save Gig eee BR wemiAce in isos io DN SG A 

rr yr Bae, CO Be cv skinecin ts’ seus 63.00 57.00 


Ceiling, ChEB and C&EV, and Partition 


= Sour $35.00 $30.00 %x6”..... $38.50 $33.50 
exe”... O10 31.50 WEEO 6c s-0% 40.50 35.00 
36x4”..... 86.60 380.50  46x6”..... 39.00 34.00 
<a 38.00 35.00 ND ocaisvacs 41.50 38.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
REG” one. $36.00 $83.50 1x6”...... $40.00 $37.50 
Oo 88.00 35.00 1x8”...... 47.00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
ee S We ee Ones ccc $ .90 
el COS, ¢ ne 500: BAO, Cink ccadee 95 
ath 
Dr, DOT TOMAS iis viesin er saisde ses rennnioee $ 4.25 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
im * SEE BG ARTS ic vckcacsesiccaeae ei ° “ 
ix en selina uascine va mbcube tad eens 18:20 13.50 
ONE are arene 17.50 14.50 
RON RE Gis 5 eyo 5.0 <s:0 Sioa e wis ee 18.00 15.00 
14x8 ,and BD ADRES oidisjeiee viv waste 20.00 17.00 
BONE Seat wainioss Wah oa bos aegis outa 18.50 15.50 
SOG ON BO sss a wiivw dasa odes ualecen 19.50 16.50 

Common Planks and Small Timbers 
ae Re Ca ee ens 0.50 $17.50 
De SERRE REO binky 0 co heca sk seeaeee 0.00 17.00 
SER EES. Sache sas ha ches oa acubos 20.50 17.50 
3x10, DERE POM RO cwibia sisisi nic eserves aiera's 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com, com. com, com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$19.00 $16.00 2x14”..... $21.50 $18.50 
2x6, 2x8”.. 18.50 15.50 2x16”..... 22.50 19.50 
| 19.50 16.60 2x18”..... 24.50 21.50 
DEAS ovose oe O00 27.00 2520" .000 26.50 23.50 
mon eee 2x4”, —s 
G. caxanae cone 00 $15.00 1 |, SAS TER, $21.00 $18.00 
Be” 6 ca asco 19.00 16.00 | Aenea 22.00 19.00 
BO? cweccas 20.00 17.00 Oe bcceses 24.00 21.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under .. 
pot 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com com. com. 
6x 6”. $21. 00 $24. 00 18x18” $25.00 $28.00 
10x10”.... 22.00 25.00 20x20".... 26.50 29.50 
14x14”.... 22.60 25.60 22x22” 28.50 31.50 
SUKIC” ..0.0 Sos a 26.00  24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 
mmon Timbers 
34 to 40’. .$23. 00° $26. 00 72to 80’.$48.00 $51.00 
42 to50’.. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 58.00 61.00 
52 to 60’:. 33.00 36. 4 92 to 100’. 70.00 73.00 
62 to 70’.. 39.00 42.0 
aoe: Rough 
REO LS nubbicsa cant $24,000 = TED oss oe ake acne $16.00 
a ne 14.00 DUO ARS 6 st00 eee 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com com. co com 
1x2 & 3”..$19.00 $16.00 1%& 1% 
|" er 17.0 14.00 4”....$19.00 $16.00 
Sr 17.5 14.50 x 6”.... 19.50 16.50 
1x8 &10”. 18.50 15.50 x 8&10” 20.50 17.50 
J ae 19.00 16.00 X13"... if 18.50 
14x2 & 3” 19.00 16.50 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
tae $15.50 $10.50 1x10”..... $18.00 $13.00 
BUD sissies 16:00 (39500 A512” .;..:. 19.00 14.0 
a 17.00 12.00 

Flume Stock 
Ae $21.00 $16.00 1x10”..... $23.00 $18.00 
BES vsssne 22.00 17.00 1x12”..... 24.00 19.00 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
Oe $5.38 .18 pisyais 
. PR rea ae 6.38 4.38 $3.43 
SW ie con vp relia ons Siete alate 6.68 4.93 3.63 
eT ere 6.68 4.93 3.68 
im, ¥xty, 
No. 1, 4-foot 0; 2; es foot No. $, 4-foot 
$9.05 $8.55 $4.05 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 25.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices received for Cal- 
ifornia pines: 


California White Pine White Fir 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. “a 35 No. 3 com. and 
oe an 00 errr $ 25.55 
0 re 76.65 INO.. 4: COM. 0 00:00 14.30 
No. 3 clear..... 80.85 BN aes caeees 18.75 
Inch shop ...... 37.25 No. 1 dimen.... 22.75 
i Gnop..... hy No. 2 dimen..... 15.05 
0; 2 BNOD 6 6060s ‘ 
No. 3 shop...... 28.75 om Douglas Tt 20.75 
BCRINGE cesecses 45.80 Tea’ & timbers 26.55 
Sugar Pine i 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$169.35 ogiatmes 
c select ....... 20.80 —s. $ 46.50 
D. GGICCE 6.060-<:s 115.00 No. "| Ganeantdes 98 65 
No. 3 clear...... 98.80 No pace 23°85 
Inch shop ..... 50.00 oe Weeeeees 13°30 
No; 1 -ahop..... .. 83.40 No. GE COGCS. 6.00 
a See ae 
Stained ........ 90.00 a teeeeees = = 
WED: wasivaacs xcs 100.00 tg ET ah ; 
No. 1 dimen.. 21.25 
Battens Siding— 
Re FIT ee: 6.80 Baber, bev....$ 43. 20 
Lath IOV. ccesecs 
No. 1 pine...... $ 7.70 Stained ...... 29.73 
No. 2 pine roe 6.50 (ere 64.85 
BZ” PANE: 6 o5%:60'0% 3.60 Mountain Pine 
Cedar «tte etter tec ees $ 23.05 
Dake al onsonreete $ 27.00 Panels 
Box White pine ....$ 86.75 
HSMIAD sictohsisieie arn eee $ 24.65 eovernenen: 
. -eceslaveareenute TOE: “ideiviamnn aed wee $ 73.50 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 28.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 
No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
ee AP, ONO: NO cnncswiaverlewmaece'ee ee ne $36.00 $20.00 
1G, Sane. 2O”. 10146) 16" occ.<e0% 37.00 21.50 
TEs, TOE TO! iosdoecnnacee neeunces 36.00 22.50 
1x13”" and Wider, 10 tO 16° « 6<.06<6 38.50 25.00 
No.4 No.5 
com. com. 
MA? SOM WOOD i siess.c0ecisclesesienied $17.00 $ 9.00 
SELEcTS— 
&btr | er sly ” 
ix: 4", 6” andi8”, 10°01 20? «a4: $84 00 "$79. 00 $63.00 
MANE. oie Gco sieves 6.91.0 6s-aha Bis e wieiet 83.00 72.00 
MER. aicveidis league s/o wine Marea ae aeies 84.00 89.00 77.00 
TG STE WAOT 6:0 6-0. 65.4.6.00:05kce 99. 94.00 82.00 
re —, — wadr., 10 to 20’ 97. 00 9200 80.00 
ee ae een 99.00 94.00 82.00 
SHop 828, F.0.B. CHo1caco— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Hy BOOB iiiicccicaasereeeen $82.00 $67.00 $47.50 
BR a ieora issn 6-6 ook cls bis WE piel ee 95.00 77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 shop and better” 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2 $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. : 25. —Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, on. INCH— 
N 


’ 0. 2 oO. No.4 No.5 
BF seca bincerm otc $56.50 $37.00 $20.00 
darren re. 6.50 38.00 5.50 
Ee | ai 56.50 35.00 24.50 
By ate ataiaaaves - 59.00 36.00 25.50 
BARES TIADOR 6 oiheic Ska BRAK $19.00 $11.00 
— WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, IxcH— 
idceeeeeee 61. $55.00 $33.00 
e" Sacer ses 62.0 56.00 37.00 
recipi xeecoke 60.00 52.00 37.00 
Be. . seaweeeees 63.00 52.00 37.00 
Er” sasexocatn.ctevere 66.50 54.00 38.00 
A” 2 WAGED a sieac. tases  .seeer 20.50 $11.00 
WESTERN PINE SuHop, S2S— 
Factory Com- 
No.1 No. 2 No.3 mon 
ot & 6/4.. ai 50 $63. 50 $48.50 $28.50 
BLA. ssieeceene 8.50 73.50 58.50 29.50 
ME Nes tee ein Walden Cesae Cie —<ialas $34.25 
WHITE Fir, 6- Fp pre. Incn— 
4-6" 8&10" 12” 4"&wdr. 
IMO} Yaseen chee = 00 $29. 00 $30.00 $31.00 
BROS Bye eecccreie’ 0.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 
POD CRs ccwieiele ues,  Seidane . ebeee.. Cattae $16.00 


The prices of the new grade of No. 2 white fir 
are reached by adding $5 to the prices of the cor- 
responding widths in No. 3. No. 3 takes the place 
* bo old No. 3 and better grade, without change 
of price. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Snecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 28.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 
ANA NINNR MORNE Doce 05 caer pi eb 'u: 5/64 9rw oie, 8:6 Asie CBAC 
A UN EEO s6:6, 0:0:59: 0:0:0:6 ¥ oco.9:6°00'0-0%-0 WE 
Bevel siding, = BA 4 1656 'osdxb coe. GC weave ds wate 


eo | 


OMEN es code ac a asaticrg ra cles aie: o v Alav esa kc v 6 Atal alecere el lal 


| 





2 20 8” <2. 
Common rough dimension.. ‘ie 
BOK TUMVEP, BVOC ec ois occ iccccsdsvcceses 
air dried 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—Eastern prices, 
f.0. b. mill, are: 


First GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


_ square Per M 
4bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Extra stare, 6/2.......%. * 67 @2.71 * = = 40 
Extra stars, Ose ace wake 87 
Extra clears ack aieier recat 5.13 330 
WOPTtGCtm, G/2 cccscecess 3.4 
MOUEEE, oss vcpccsvencee tl 37a. 31 430@4.55 
PGRTCCOIONS oo ciceccesds 5.20 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Mxtra etars, 6/2......... $2.75 $3.45 
xtra etarea, 5/2......<. 2.95 3.70 
1 ee Co 8.28@3.32 4.10@4.15 
POMOC, Cle .cicivews 3.53@3.57 4.40@4.45 
Di 3.35@3.38 4.60 @4.65 
POPICCUONE civnc cc nacs 3.90 5.30 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD StTocx 
Common stars, 6/2..... $0. 55@ .63 $0.70@_.80 
Common stars, 5/2:.... -T5@ 83 .95@1.05 
Common clears ........ 1.64@1.68 2.05@2.10 
3RITISH COLUMBIA Stock, SEATTLE MARKET 
mae (CODSAOINEY css066_ddtnacnns $3.35@3.50 
meee CE. Bees cxeds $3.53 @3.61 4.40@4.50 
Eurekas (U. 8.) Dates wists 3.56 4.90 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3.94@3.97 y 35@5.40 
XX 6/2, 16 eee Gieiaia ed uaa 1 50@1. 70 
xX 5/2. 16 (U. S.).... 1.87@1.95 2.35 @2.45 
XX eurekas (U. S.). 1.64 D 


2.25 
2.35@2.40 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—All kinds and grades 
of logs are firm. Quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
CEDAR: Ten ‘ee base, vas 
HEMLOCK: No. $16: No. 3. $1 

Spruce: No. 1, “G05: No. 2, 319: ‘No. 8, $14. 


XX perfections (U. a), 1.71 @1.75 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 28.—Log quotations: 
CEDAR: $23. 
YELLOW Fir: $24, $17 and $12. 
RED Fir: $15. 

Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—No important change has 
featured the northern pine market during the 
last week. It remains fairly active, and as 
stocks are low there is no disposition on the 
part of manufacturers to attract business by 
means of concessions. Some improvement in 
the car supply has been noted, but the shortage 
of transportation facilities still hampers ship- 
ments considerably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 27.—Northern pine 
mills have been shipping out stock as fast as 
they were able to get cars. Orders are falling 
off now, but the outlook is very good. Retail 
yards have small stocks, and mill stocks are 
lower than for many years at this season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The demand for 
northern pine keeps up well, and stocks have 
been considerably depleted. Prices hold steady 
and seem likely to advance because of low mill 
stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—There is a firm mar- 
ket here in New England for northern pine, the 
lower grades showing especial strength. Busi- 
ness is restricted by scarcity of the desired 
grades and sizes and in getting shipments for- 
ward. Northern country pine, 1x6 to 1x9, D2S, 
now looks very attractive at $45. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 27.—The market for eastern 
spruce continues to hold its strong position. 
Dimension is particularly firm and in excellent 
demand and, due to delays in shipments, is be- 
coming rather scarce. Prices of all items have 
a strong tendency to stiffen. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Eastern spruce manu- 
facturers are holding a very strong position. 
The present limited production is hardly equal 
to the demand for dimension lumber, the base 
quotation on which is very firm at $45. Con- 
siderable trouble is encountered in making rail 
deliveries to southern New England and New 
York points. Random prices have continued to 


strengthen, with Maine scarce and high. Quo- 
tations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8-foot to 
20-foot lengths, 8-inch and under, $45; 9-inch, 
$46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Maine random, 
2x3 to 2x7, $40; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46; Provincial, 
2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8 and 2x10, $44. Cov- 
ering boards, D1S, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot 
and up long, $32 to $33; matched, clipped, 10- 
to 16-foot, $35 to $36. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 27.—Post business is 
light but a few orders come dribbling in every 
day calling for rush shipments. Railroads have 
been buying more ties lately, but pole trade 
is quiet. Producers are unable to complete crews 
for winter work. Weather has not been favor- 
able for cutting, however. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—The hardwood trade con- 
tinues excellent, with practically all the im- 
portant consuming industries and a good many 
miscellaneous buyers actively in the market. 
However, buying appears to be strictly for im- 
mediate requirements, which is said to be due 
not to expectation of lower prices but to sea- 
sonal influences. Little complaint is being heard 
regarding prices, and it seems that buyers have 
become convinced that they can not look for 
any material weakening in any of the principal 
woods. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 27.—There is a con- 
tinued strong demand for northern factory hard- 
wood from industries to the east. Prices are 
firm. There is little doing locally, as the chief 
hardwood users have filled their wants for some 
time to come. There is more call for low grade 
stock than any other item. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—There is a big 
demand for gum trim and high grade stock is 
hard to find. The demand for factory stock and 
the lower grades also is heavy and a shortage 
has developed. Oak of all kinds is wanted in 
large quantities, but many mills are sold up. 
Fine clear stock and interior trim are hard to 
buy. Birch is in good call, both from millwork 
plants and furniture makers. Owing to the 
searcity of desirable stocks, prices are very 
stiff. The car situation was easier last week at 
most mills. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The demand for 
southern hardwoods continues good. No. 2 com- 
mon plain red gum is $2 higher, while No. 2 
common plain sap gum is up $1, other items 
being unchanged from last week. Furniture in- 
terests are placing orders for the first quarter 
of next year. Box factories are interested only 
in immediate requirements. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Altho there has been 
a slight falling off in the activity of hard- 
woods as compared with October, November is 
giving a most encouraging account of itself, 
more business being transacted this year in the 
month than during any November of the last 
five years. All prices are slowly stiffening and 
stocks are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Hardwood demand 
holds up satisfactorily. Mills are having a good 
deal of difficulty in getting cars and some have 
withdrawn salesmen from the road on this ac- 
count. The market is strong, with especial 
strength in quartered oak and No. 1 common. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—\Conditions in hard- 
wood lines are unchanged. Orders from the au- 
tomobile body trade continue large and with 
better car movements to the North and West 
business would have a very encouraging out- 
look. Prices hold firm. Consignments from the 
South are arriving on better time since gondola 
loading was made possible. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 27.—Strength is the chief 
feature of the hardwood trade. Retail buy- 
ing is fairly brisk and manufacturers are also 
coming into the market. Concerns making boxes, 
furniture, implements and musical instruments 
are buying rather liberally for present needs. 
Dry stocks are not plentiful and in many cases 
badly broken. Traffic conditions are improving. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 


No.1 No. 2 No.3 


FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered . 260.0. $155 $85 $50 
Dy A ere eee 120 75 45 $20 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Demand for hard- 
woods retains its recent activity. Prices for 
upper grades are firm and lower grades are 
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Menetee Stocks 


Guarantee 
Satisfaction 


Send your orders 
and inquiries for— 


California White Pine 
Sugar Pine 
Oregon White Pine 
Soft Western Pine 
Douglas Fir 
Sitka Spruce ! 
Western Hemlock 

and 


“University” Brand 


Red Cedar Shingles 
To 


L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern Sales Office :— 
111 West Washington St.,—Chicago, Ill. 
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Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 

UL Portland, Oregon. 
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and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO i 
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Port Orford Cedar 


Is a Comparatively 
Inexpensive Wood 


when you consider that it does not 
rot or stain, warp or twist, splinter 
or sliver, because of its close fibre 
and straight, even grain; and its 
wonderful durability when exposed 


to moisture or comes in contact with 


the soil. 


Port Orford Cedar also takes a beauti- 
ful finish. There are many other natural . 
characteristics which make Port Orford 
Cedar a favorite with woodworking and 
furniture factories, as well as builders. 
Let us tell you more about this wood 


and its many uses. 


15,000,000 Ft. in Stock 


at our Bay Point, Cal., plant, a daily out- 
put of 135,000 feet at our big Marshfield, 
Ore., mills, and an enormous stand of this 
valuable timber, insure you a steady supply 


of lumber for the next sixty years. 


We also manufacture annually 
125,000,000 feet of 
DOUGLAS FIR [Oregon Pine} 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 


San Francisco, 
Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 


HERE’S PROVEN 
DURABILITY 


The fallen log shown 
above was cut about 
forty years before 
this photo was 
taken. Nearby 
stands a little moun- 
tain home built from 
a part of this Port 
Orford Cedar tree 
and it is also in an 
almost perfect state 
of preservation. 


Note the sound- 
ness of the fibre in 
the above log. 


a J 











1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 


California 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 














Real Demand for 


Cypress 


Finish 

Siding 

Ceiling 

Flooring 

Mouldings 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 

Decking 

4”, 6”, 8”, 10” 

No. 1 and 2 Com. Rough 





OU don’t have to develop a demand 

in your town for Cypress. Build- 
ers know about its durability and econ- 
omy and are buying it readily. Stock 
it and make the profits on it other 
dealers are making. 





MPHILL LUMBE 


KENNETT, Mo. 








Gams 
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steadier. Substantial inquiries are being re- 
ceived from all classes of consumers, with the 
house trim and furniture manufacturers in the 


‘lead. Hardwood manufacturers are turning 


down orders offered them from this territory and 
many say they are 100 to 150 cars behind in 
their deliveries. Flooring is very firm. Quota- 
tions, FAS, inch: Ash, white, $100 to $110; bass- 
wood, $90 to $100; beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, 
$145 to $155; sap, $125 to $130; maple, $95 to $110; 
oak, white, plain, $130 to $135; quartered, $155 to 
$160; poplar, $130 to $140. Flooring, }%x2%, 
clear; beech, $89 to $90; birch, $98 to $99; maple, 
$103.50 to $104.50; oak, white, plain, $112 to 
$114. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 27.—The hardwood mar- 
ket remains strong, with mills being able to dis- 
pose of their output readily. Consumers show 
a disposition to increase their requirements. 
Low grade stocks are still moving in good 


volume. 
- HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 29._-The hemlock market re- 
mains without much change. The demand is 
rather slow; there is no pressure on the mar- 
ket owing to the scarcity of dry stock, and 
prices hold very firm. The car supply is still 
limited, but some improvement has been noted. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Inquiries are coming in 
rapidly for spring requirements. Hemlock dis- 
tributers are unusually well pleased with the 
heavy fall business and with the bright out- 
look for the future. Cargo space for shipments 
thru the Canal is rather difficult to procure 
promptly. The demand is ahead of arrivals. 
Prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The hemlock trade 
shows some falling off. Buying has been in a 
cautious way of late and retailers have no ex- 
tensive amount of lumber on hand. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Demand for hem- 
lock is fairly good and prices are rather firmer. 
Comparatively little dimension and plank are 
coming in from the west Coast and Pennsyl- 
vania. Eastern boards are now being offered in 
limited quantities only at $35 for 10- to 16-foot, 
and there are few chances to buy at $34. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—Fir production keeps 
its place at a point well normal, with orders 
at 6 percent below production and shipments 
lagging behind on account of car famine and 
shortage of steamer space. The fir market is 
steady to strong. 





San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 25.—Firmness pre- 
vails in the fir market, with production not in- 
creasing and shipments curtailed somewhat by 
the car shortage and the scarcity of coastwise 
cargo tonnage. Prices are being maintained here 
and there is an advancing tendency to the south- 
ern California market on some items. The cargo 
price is about $22.50 to $23 base, San Francisco, 
on rough green common. Atlantic coast busi- 
ness is increasing and prospects are for a con- 
tinued growth in the export trade. 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—The Dougias fir market 
continues to be featured by its great strength. 
Retail yards buying for quick delivery only 
and the west Coast mills being unable to guar- 
antee such, there is not a great deal of de- 
mand in this section. Industrial demand, how- 
ever, remains good, with considerable _srail- 
road business offering. Prices are very firm, 
with no weakening in sight. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—The fir market is 
active with transit cars easy to sell on account 
of the difficulty of placing orders with the mills 
which call for early shipment. Prices here 
range around $7 over for No. 1 and No. 2 ver- 
tical grain flooring and No. 2 flat uppers; $13 
over for finish; $1 off for dimension and $3 off 
for boards. Mixed car orders are priced higher, 
as mills do not want orders that call for two 
wide a variety. 





New York, Nov. 27.—Douglas fir is still com- 
ing into this market as fast as ocean space can 
be secured. Wholesalers are jubillant over pros- 
pects and especially so over the late fall busi- 
ness. Retail stocks are rather low. No price 
advances have come in the last week. Spruce 
continues firm, but no material price changes 
have occurred. ‘ 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—With the freight rate 
on west Coast lumber now quoted on the basis 
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of $16, Seattle to Boston, ordinary schedules of 
Douglas fir dimension can be offered to retailers 
here at about $38, f. o. b. dock. The demand 
is sufficiently active to absorb offerings prompt- 
ly. Fir flooring is a little slow; a rift being 
offered here at about $60, against $85, f. o. b. 
southern mill, for the same grade of longleaf 
pine. There is a moderate industrial demand 
for clear spruce and Port Orford cedar at steady 


prices. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—The western pines market 
has shown no change during the last week, 
but remains very firm following the recent 
advances. Industrial demand holds up well, 
but retail demand is poor in this section. Lit- 
tle, however, is offered on account of the low 
mill stocks, and no weakening of the market is 
expected in the near future. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 25.—There are good 
inquiries for white and sugar pine, especially 
in shop and uppers, stocks of which are light. 
Prices are well maintained on all grades. With 
better weather after the snowstorms early in the 
month, some mills are still rushing production 
with reduced supplies of logs, while others have 
closed down. The car shortage is still severe, 
with few box cars to be had. 


Kanasas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—The Western 
pines market shows practically no change here, 
prices holding firm on recent advances and 
factory and finish stock continuing in good 
demand, factory items, especially being hard to 
get. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Western white pine is 
good demand and there seems to be plenty 
of stock. Prices hold firm. Idaho white pine 
is not quite in as good demand as in the pre- 
vious week and prices have a tendency to 
weaken. California white and sugar pine are 
receiving many inquiries for prompt shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Demand for west- 
ern pines is not very strong, but dealers are 
able to dispose of all the transit cars they are 
able to obtain. Car shortage is impeding the 
movement of mill stock. Local yards are car- 
rying a fair assortment of stock. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—There is consider- 
able inquiry for western pines, but volume of 
actual business is restricted by the continued 
transportation difficulties. Idaho white pine is 
firm on the following basis: 


124 126 128 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 
1210 1212 


No. 1 com.$79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
No. 2 com. 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 25.—There is a 
healthy demand for redwood in California and 
the eastern market holds up pretty well. All 
kinds of uppers are in demand. Good sales of 
bungalow siding have been made this year. 
Dry clears are sold ahead, with an export de- 
mand in excess of the ability to fill orders 
promptly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—Industrial demand 
for redwood continues good. Factory stock is 
getting somewhat scarcer and prices are firm. 
The demand for siding has fallen off. Retail de- 
mand is slow. 

New York, Nov. 27.—The redwood market has 
shown no change in the last week and prices 
have remained practically stationary. Plenty of 
stock is on hand to fill all needs. Retailers are 
in the market for moldings and other building 
items. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—-There is a strong 
market for redwood, but wholesale distributers 
are having more or less trouble in locating well 
assorted stocks and getting shipments forward. 
Local stocks are depleted and firm prices are 
quoted. Dry clears are scarce and expensive. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 27.—Stocks of North Caro- 
lina pine are all short. Retailers are behind 
in their needs and are impatient to replenish 
their yards. Prices are strong with indications 
of a slightly upward move. No. 2 and better 
stocks and edge are especially short. Flooring. 
stepping, ceiling and roofers are badly needed. 











Now is the time 
to place your Redwood orders 


ON’T WAIT TOO LONG to place your 

‘Redwood orders for spring shipment. Profit 
by your experience this last year, and anticipate 
Specify, if you like, the 
approximate date when shipment should be 
made, but give the mill permission to load earlier 
providing the condition of the order book, and 
the labor and car situation permit. 


your requirements. 


If the call for Redwood during the last six or 
eight months is a fair gauge by which to measure 
next spring’s demand, we shall have difficulty in 
giving satisfactory service to our customers, un- 
less they co-operate with us by looking ahead and 
giving us reasonable leeway in specifications. 


Avoid disappointment. Get in touch at once with 
our representative in your district, or write to our 
Chicago or New York offices. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


LY 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


SAN FRANCISCO 
311 California St. 





LOS ANGELES 
Central Bidg., 6th & Main Sts. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER ©O. 























Buy It From 


You'll find our values equal to 
any you have ever bought. We're 
cutting famous Wolf River Valley 
timber and maintain high standards 
of quality, milling and grading. 


Write for quotations 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 





Many factory buyers 
look to us as their regu- 
lar source of supply for 
Beech, Basswood, Soft 
and Rock Elm, Hard and 


Soft Maple. B | 


Hemlock 
Hardwoods 
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A Profit-Maker 
in 


Lumber Yards 




















Meldrum Lumber Hauling Attachment 


Here's an attachment especially designed for use with Fordson tractors 
in the lumber yard. It enables you to use your present lumber dollies. 


With this Fordson outfit you can haul three times as much lumber per load 
as with horses, employ fewer men, make deliveries any- 


where, and keep your motive power constantly busy. $ 1 2 5 oo 
mae 


Let us describe in detail this special lumber haul- 
ing attachment which we are offering for 





F.O.B. BUFFALO 


If your local Ford dealer cannot supply you 
with this outfit, write us direct for quotation. 


Meldrum Motor Corporation 


1081 Main Street 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27..-A good deal of North 
Carolina pine stock is being held up at some 


gateways, particularly those in the coal regions. 
Demand is good and prices in most cases are 
little changed. Six-inch roofers are quoted at 


$33.50, an advance of $1 over recent figures. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—There is a moderate 
demand for North Carolina pine, but business is 
considerably disturbed by the difficulty of bring- 
ing in rail shipments. Rough edge, 4/4 under 
12-inch, is offered at $67 to $70.50, with some 
air dried stock obtainable for a little less. Short- 
leaf flooring is very firm on the following basis: 
1x4; A rift, not obtainable; B rift, $88; C rift, 
$74; B&better fit, $64. Partition, B&better, 
$65. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 27.—There has been some 
slowing up in the demand for North Carolina 
pine, altho builders and box makers are still 
taking considerable quantities. Mill stocks are 
not burdensome, and prices are firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—The southern pine trade 
is very good considering the season, and the 
market is very firm. Building being favored 
by the continued open weather and conse- 
quently unusually heavy for this time of year, 
the retail trade is active. The yards are buy- 
ing whatever they have actual need for, but 
as they in nearly every case require imme- 
diate delivery they favor the transit car and 
orders for mill delivery are comparatively few. 
Industrial trade is good. Prices are firmly 
held. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—A good many 
southern pine orders for delivery after the first 
of the year have been placed and the inquiry 
for yard stock is heavy. Line yards are plac- 
ing orders and have more business coming, 
while city yards are making up their require- 
ments. Transit cars sell freely to the country 
trade and wholesalers are picking, up all the 
loose stock to be had, Prices are strong, par- 
ticularly on vertical grain flooring’ and finish. 
Flat flooring prices are easy. There is a steady 
demand for car material and prices on car 
items are very firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—Shipments from the 
South have been increasing, as the result of 
good weather and better car supply. The sup- 
ply of transit cars is more than the trade has 
taken. Dimension items have declined 50 cents 
to $1. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Transit cars of southern 
pine are pretty well sold out. Shipments are 
slightly better. Flooring still remains strong. 
Dimension and roofers are in good demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The southern pine 
demand has dropped off and prices are a liittle 
easier in most grades. The chief demand is in 
flooring, and dimension is also wanted. Em- 
bargoes and car shortage are affecting de- 
liveries of stock to a large extent. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Railroad embargoes 
are still restricting movement of southern pine. 
Many retail yards are short of flooring, parti- 
tion and other items and there is keen bidding 
for such lumber as does reach New England 
territory unsold. Longleaf dimension brought in 
by water is quiet at steady prices. Quotations: 
Longleaf flooring, 1x4; A rift, not obtainable; 
B rift, $98; C rift, $81.50; B&better flat, $66.50. 
Partition, B&better, $66; No. 2 common pine, 
1x6, air dried, $32; kiln dried, $34.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—Coming of cooler 
weather caused a slackening in the demand 
for southern pine. Retailers are holding off or- 
dering until after inventory, tho stocks are not 
plentiful. Of all items on the list, dimension 
(joists) are the slowest, with No. 1 common in 
but fair demand. Bé&better grade has a little 
better call. The car situation is easier. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—The cypress market is 
firm. Some of the mills have advanced shop 
prices $5, and the tendency appears to be 
upward on a number of the other items. In- 
dustrial demand leads, but there is also a good 
call for retail stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—There is no change 
in the cypress situation, either as to prices 
or demand. There is still a good demand for 


red cypress both from the yards and indus- 
tries. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—A somewhat easier 
car situation is reported by the cypress mills, 
tho embargoes continue to give some trouble. 
Demand is about the same, with inquiry a 
little better and country buyers ready to place 
more business. Factory demand is good. Prices 
are quite firm. ’ 





New York, Nov. 27.—The cypress market has 
been fairly active in the last week. Prices 
are a shade stronger. There is a scarcity of 
8/4 shop and thicker, and the price has advanced 
slightly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Cypress trade is up 
to the normal for this time of year. Local 
yards have a fair assortment on hand and have 
been able to make additions, tho receipts have 
been delayed by embargoes. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 27.—The cypress market 
is without important changes. Mill stocks are 
still small, and many plants can not get enough 
cars to make shipment on orders. Prices are 
well maintained. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—The New England 
market for cypress is active and very firm. 
Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 
6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, 
$85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 
to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 
to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 27.—Both yellow and 
red cypress hold their own. Prices are steady 
with yellow a favorite for certain items be- 
cause of cheaper quotations. Car conditions 
are improving and mills in Louisiana reported 
easier shipping movements due to open top 
loading. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25.—A soft spot in red 
cedar shingles developed on news that the Cana- 
dian Pacific embargo had been lifted. Cana- 
dian mills at once began loading out XXXXX, 
The effect was noticeable on American clears. 
There was a three days’ scare among firms 
specializing on transits, but the fever seems 
to have passed. The market is barely steady. 
Dealers and mills report all the business they 
can handle on the present car supply. Produc- 
tion is about 40 percent of normal. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 27.—There is very 
little call for shingles. Receipts of transit cars 
are so small that the market has not been much 
disturbed, and this condition is expected to 
prevent any serious slump in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—There is a con- 
tinued demand for shingles, prices being a bit 
weak at $3.75 for clears and $3.40 for stars. 
Siding prices also have weakened, and quota- 
tions now are generally around $42 for 6-inch 
clear. There is a good demand for lath, with 
prices about $6. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The shingle market 
has declined following a better car supply. Clears 
are being sold at $3.75 and stars $3.15, Pacific 
coast base. The demand is better. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Demand for shingles 
has slackened, but prices are being maintained. 
Standard makes of New England and New 
Brunswick white cedars are offered at $6 to 
$6.25 for extras and $5 to $5.50 for clears. All 
rail shipments of the best British Columbia red 
cedars, XXXXX, are quoted at $6.30 to $6.40. 
Spruce lath prices continue rather soft and 
buyers are somewhat hesitant about placing 
orders; 1%-inch are now $8.50 to $8.75 and 15%- 
inch, $9.75 to $10. Furring retains its recent 
firmness and 1x2 is strong at $33.50 to $34. 
Spruce clapboards are quiet and transactions 
run mostly to small lots, but prices are steady 
at $115 to $120 for extras and $110 to $115 for 
clears. 


New York, Nov. 27.—No. 1 Eastern spruce lath 
sell at $10 and No, 2, $8. Lath are strong 
and rather scarce. The market is absorbing all 
the Canadian lath it can get. Red cedar shingles 
are firm. Some grades are a little weaker on 
account of the extra supply that accumulated 
during the car shortage. ; 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The shingle demand 
has fallen off. Dealers are getting a fair amount 
of inquiry, however. Extra clears are $5.54 and 
stars $4.98. Lath are also in steady demand and 
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om are firm, with hemlock $9 and spruce 
75. 





Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 27.—There is a fair vol- 
ume of shingle business, with the bulk of orders 
coming from rural dealers. Retail stocks are 
low and building operations continue active. 
Receipts are not large, altho Coast shipments 
are coming thru more freely. Prices are strong 
and all recent advances have been maintained. 
Extra clears, red cedar stocks sell at $5.90 and 
extra stars at $5.30, Columbus. Lath trade is 
firm and prices are unchanged. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 25.—There is a 
little easier situation in California pine box 
shook, with the heavy consumption of the 
deciduous fruit and grape crops ended. Orange 
shook are being ordered in fair quantities. The 
outlook is encouraging for the coming year, with 
little stock carried over and not much surplus of 
box lumber. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—The continued im- 
provement in the general industrial situation 
has stimulated the demand for boxboards and 
shook and brought stronger prices. Some New 
England boxboard mills are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of logs 
wtihout paying excessive prices. Labor also is 
costing rather more this fall. Good square 
edge pine boxboards, inch, are quoted at $40, 
and round edge at $5 to $10 less. Mixed lots of 
inch are offered at $25 and thereabout. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Mahogany interests 
here estimate that it will be several months 
before enough logs can be landed from British 
West Africa to take care of orders already on 
the books. All classes of consumers are buy- 
ing with comparative freedom, especially the 
manufacturers of inside finish and panelling. 
Prices are decidedly firmer, and an upward 
tendency is still discernible. Wholesale quota- 
tions on plain, air dried mahogany, f. o. b. 


Boston: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 B/E «10/4 =12/4 
Pe -cavawewets $200 $205 $210 $210 $220 $225 
No. 1 com..... 166 170 170 170 180 180 
No. 2 com..... 100 105 105 110 125 125 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. FE. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,434,651. Method of molding panels. Armin 
Elmendorf, Madison, Wis., assignor to Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

1,434,654. Saw filing machine. 
lander, New York, N. Y. 

1,434,969. Setting device for resawing ma- 
chines. John Sorenson, Rhinelander, . Wis. 

1,435,031. Process for preventing the water- 
logging of nonresinous woods. Wilson Taylor, 
Toronto, Ont. 

1,435,252. Separating device for sawing ma- 
chines. Joseph D. Neal, Mobile, Ala. 

1,435,290. Logging engine. Sidney B. Gor- 
butt, Portland, Ore. 

1,435,329. Woodworking machine. 
Palmer, Hartford, Conn. 

1,435,594. Veneered pulpboard and process of 
making same. Armin Elmendorf, Madison, Wis. 

1,435,619. Carving machine. Carl A. Oveson, 
Chicago. 

1,435,758. Attachment for shaping machines. 
William Tate, High Point, N. C. 

1,435,954. Saw filing machine. James A. Car- 
ron, Rochester, N. Y. 

1,435,997. Band saw guide. John D. Wal- 
lace, Chicago, assignor to J. D. Wallace & Co., 
same place. 

1,436,023. Machine for gluing strips edge to 
edge. Armin Elmendorf, Madison, Wis., assignor 
to Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. 

1,436,053. Method of destroying stumps. Ed- 
ward S. Phillips, Seattle, Wash. 

1,436,055. Box wiring machine. Harry C. Shay, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,436,061. Lumber substitute. George B. Stry- 
ker and Frank A. Mantel, Memphis, Tenn., as- 
= to Stryker Kot-N-Wood Products Co., same 
place. 

1,436,066. Crate and box. John A. Waller, 
Highwood, II). 

,436,151. Lumber carrier. Frederick C. Cars- 
tarphen, Trenton, N. J., assignor to American 
Steel & Wire Co. 

1,436,208. Sawmill hog. Charles B. Sprague, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Diamond Iron 
Works, same place. 

1,436,292. Box nailing table. David W. Ripley, 
Fresno, Calif. 

1,436,293. Box strapping machine. David W. 
Ripley, Fresno, Calif. 

1,436,389. Collapsible crate. Roy L. Forner, 
Grimes, Okla. - 


Morris For- 


Edgar M. 








Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. . 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No ead except the heading can be ad- 
m le 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received ijater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















NOTICE 


Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
= —— of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
1e etters, 





COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTED 


Must be able to furnish best of references as to integ- 
rity and ability to handle business successfully. Loca- 
tion of plant gives unrivaled opportunity for expansion 
of mercantile department. Must have $10,000 to invest 
in business, 


Address “G. 119,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MACHINE ROOM FOREMAN 

Man with'thorough experience and first class record to 
handle twenty-five to thirty men and fifteen machines in 
detail millwork factory. Cutting for sash, door and 
frame departments, and producing detail and stock 
mouldings. Top wages for the right man. Address 
STEVES SASH & DOOR CO., P. O. Drawer 1081, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For a Chicago yard; must have ability to take full 
charge. One who is experienced in yellow and white 
pine and fir, who can handle men and keep the yard 
clean. No answer considered unless you state salary 
wanted, age and references. 
Address “RF, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD, LIVE AND AGGRESSIVE 
Yard manager by line yard company near St. Louis— 
two yard town, population, 3,500. Give references and 
salary expected in first letter with all particulars as 
to qualifications. - 

Address “H, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 

Of wide, practical experience, executive ability, and 
ability to meet the trade, for special millwork factory 
in Indianapolis. Must be capable“ of estimated large 
work, In answering state experience, salary expected, 
age, and whether or not would care to move to In- 
dianapolis. 

Address 











“RF, 125,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
High grade foreman capable of handling a lumbering 
operation from stump to car. Mostly white pine, cir- 
cular mill. Small job employing 15 men. Will last 
two or three years. Answer in own hand writing stat- 
ing age, experience and salary expected. Send refer- 
ences in first letter. M. R. KEELER, Pittston. Pa. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD BUYER AND SHIPPER 
To represent us in the Ohio territory. Must be familiar 
with Ohio stock and prefer a representative familiar with 
this trade. Must buy and ship grade stock for our 
yard. In writing give full experience and salary ex- 
pected. 
Address 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL. 
Must be able to read plans and make detail drawing 
and make working list of same. We run a custom mill 
and employ about fifteen men. Also want a first-class 
moulding machine man. Located in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
district. 

Address 








‘““H, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 





“G. 114," care American Lumberman.. 


WANTED 
Foreman for stair department for wood stairs in a cus- 
tom mill. Must be able to take charge and direct men. 
Do the drafting, detailing, billing and laying out for a 
small force. 
Address 





“E. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ABOUT JANUARY 1ST 
General millwork and planing mill superintendent with 
office experience, for old established Eastern Virginia 
mill and yard with city and country trade. Must be 
thoroughly comeptent to take off and estimate from 
blue prints and lists all kinds of finish lumber and 
millwork and bill out and superintend the manufacture. 
Must have full practical experience in the retail lumber 
and millwork business in all its branches. Permanent 
position and excellent opportunity for a man of real 
ability. 

Address “G. 123,’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER 

Present manager having resigned because of ill health, 
we require a manager for one of the best country 
yards in South Dakota. Town of 2,500 population. We 
want a man of exceptional ability, and will pay such 
a man well, Must be a keen, aggressive salesman, one 
who can produce business, and good all around business 
man. In first letter state full particulars, salary ex- 
pected, how soon you could come, and give references. 

Address “H. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 
Of line-yard company. Must be thoroughly conversant 
retail lumber and coal business. Give references and 
full information regarding qualifications for position in 
first letter. 

Address “H. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
And to assist also in buying by wholesale hardwood 
concern doing a large yard and direct shipment business. 
Must be young, good correspondent and energetic. Ref- 
erences with reply. 

Address ““H. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR. 
Must be capable of listing material, taking measure- 
ments at buildings and detailing. State age, expe- 
rience, salary wanted, and must be thoroughly familiar 

















with Cost Book ‘‘A.”’ References required. 
SAWYER & GOERGENS CO., Joliet, Tl. 
WANTED 


For small planing mill, a general all around handy man 
who can act as foreman. State experience, salary and 
reference. 

Address “H. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 

Retail lumber, hardware, paints. Young, energetic 
hustler; accurate in figures, plain scribe; give age, 
experience, salary. THE HEFFNER LUMBER & MFG. 
CO., Denver, Colo. 








WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
lands, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want any- 
thing you may have something to sell. A cheap and 
quick way to get what you want or to sell what you 
don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale 
Department of the American Lumberman. Published 
every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write us. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8S. Dearborn St., Ohicago. 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Or detail biller, for all kinds of special as well as stock 
work; must be capable of reading drawing and taking 
measurements at the building if necessary. Give expe- 
rience, of former connection and salary desired. This 
is a permanent position. 
Address **A.131,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 
Of experience, for detailing and billing for General Mill- 
work Plant. Good living conditions. State salary ex- 
pected, where last worked and when can report for 
dut 





“G. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
Small town, 35 miles from Chicago; yard doing about 
$10,000 per month; must be accurate and able to handle 
all office. State salary. 
Address “G. 125,’? care American Lumberman. 


JUNIOR CLERK 
With some lumber experience, able to figure lumber in- 
voices and preferably, to operate typewriter. Apply 
in own handwriting, stating education, experience, ref- 
erence and salary expected. 
Address “RB. 138,’ care American Lumberman. 


WOODS LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
For Baldwin rod engine in good condition; wages $3.00 
per day to start, more as results justify. . 
Address “FF, 100,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOX ESTIMATOR 
And office assistant. Handle inquiries, specifications, 
some correspondence. Made up and shooks. Give ex- 
perience, age, salary, etc. 
Address “Gq. 110," care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR BAND MILL 
Cutting hardwood exclusively. Must be high class man, 
able to achieve results. Give age, references and 
salary wanted in first letter, also how soon can report. 

Address “G. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUFACTURE 
For large bund mill operation, cutting hardwvod exclu- 
sively. Must be A-1 man and be able to bring own in- 
spectors if necessary. State age, references, salary 
wanted and when can report, 

Address “G. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Lumber and millwork estimator for retail yard in north- 
ern Indiana city of ninety thousand population. Must 
be accurate, a hustler and have salesman ability. State 
experience, wages expected and references. 
Address “G. 105,”"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN IN 
Wholesale lumber office specializing in yellow pine car 
material and dimension. Must be familiar with buy- 
ing, selling, accounting and traffic matters. Write, 
giving full details. 

Address “G. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT PLAN MAN 
To lst millwork items from plans and specifications. 
State age, experience and salary expected. None but 
experienced man need apply. 
Address “EB. 140,’ care American Lumberman. 


y. 
Address 
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WANTED—LEFT HAND BAND SAW SAWYER 
A middle aged man who is a practical sawyer in hard- 





wood. 
Address “G. 184,’’ care American Lumberman. 
LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 





WE WANT 
You to advertise in the Wanted columns of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 
If you have something to sell insert an advertisement 
in our For Sale Department. 
We reach the people. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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WANTED—LIVE, ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 
Of proven abiilty, by wholesaler. One who knows the 
trade in Kansas. Must have thorough knowledge and 
be qualified to sell western white pine, southern pine, 
southern hardwoods, oak flooring, and West Coast prod- 
ucts. Salary and profit sharing basis. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man, Give particulars as to aT. 
age, t employers, and whether man of family, in 
first letter. 

Address “D. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 
Of proven ability by large manufacturer and wholesaler. 
One who knows the trade in Philadelphia, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge and be qualified to sell Western White 
Pine, Southern Pine and West Coast products. Salary 
and profit-sharing basis. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. State age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address “F, 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS 

in every State for a new instructive work just being 
placed on the market. Sold on attractive commission 
basis, without detracting from your regular duties. 
The added income will surprisingly please you. Par- 
ticulars by addressing H. E. FLETCHER SERVICE 
COMPANY, Delaware and Thirtieth Streets, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With established consuming trade by large manufac- 
turer and wholesaler located in Memphis. Unlimited 
opportunity for one or two men who ecan produce. We 
ship only high-grade hardwoods and cypress and in 
large volume. 
Address 











“A. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU ADVANCING AS RAPIDLY AS 
You are capable of in your present position? 

We have a rare opportunity for a real business getter 
in our Chicago softwoods yard, which caters to the retail 
trade—industrial and contracting—also carload trade at 
wholesale—direct mill shipments. 

Good fortune knocks at your door. 

RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, Chicago, III. 


WANT—BY SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler first-class salaried salesman or commission 
connection to handle yellow pine in Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Eastern Penna. Will make 
right party attractive connection, 

Address “HAH. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
Who is able to keep pace with a rapidly expanding 
wholesaler. Have million feet of stock. at all times. 
Outline territory covered. RALPH H. STERNER, INC., 
524 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—BY WHOLESALER 
A real salesman—price getter. Not afraid to work. 
State age, experience, salary which you can earn, and 
date you can begin. 
Address “G. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
To travel out of Cleveland selling yellow pine and white 
pine. Must be a hustler. Give all details first letter. 
Address “G. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR CENTRAL NEW YORK 
A salesman to sell yellow pine and white pine. Give 
references, age and salary expected. 

Address “G. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced hardwood and hemlock salesman to cover 
Rochester, Buffalo and Pittsburgh territories for large 
northern manufacturers either salary or commission. 
Send references first letter. 
Address “G. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOX SHOOK SALESMAN 
Good opportunity for bright, experienced man. Knowl- 
edge of wire bound and made up desirable, but not neces- 
sary. State age, experience, salary, etc. 

Address “G. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BY PROMINENT B. C. MILL 
Responsible, energetic Commission men, who are thor- 
oughly conversant with all details incident to market- 
ing West Coast timber products, and know how to sell 
B C shingles, red cedar bevel siding, B C western hem- 
lock, fir, etc. 

Address 





























“©. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote Road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 

Malloch, the ‘‘Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color, 


$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 








SALESMAN 
YELLOW PINE—HARDWOODS—CYPRESS 


Who for years has marketed these products throughout the 
Metropolitan District and the principal industrial centers 
of the United States and Canada, in addition to pos- 
sessing knowledge as to the sources of supplies, is open 


for an engagement. No objection to any territory or 
location of headquarters. Character and ability will 
stand acid. Salary or commission. 

Address “G, 140,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 

A young man of pleasing personality and good address 
with fifteen years’ experience in the wholesale and re- 
tail lumber business from the forest to the finished prod- 
uct, now employed with retail firm, is open for an en- 
gagement with a high-class firm January ist. The 
position must be one requiring the services of a capable 
organizer, and all around executive, paying at least 
five thousand dollars per year, or salary and percentage 
basis. Given the opportunity I can produce results. 
Highest references. Would prefer New York State. 

Address “G. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WOULD LIKE TO CHANGE POSITIONS 


On serving proper notice to present employer. Sixteen 
years’ experience accounting, auditing, general office and 
semi-executive positions with sawmills, woodworking 
plants and yards north and south. Understand thoroughly 
Federal income tax laws, etc.; am a practical sales (par- 
ticularly retail), credit and collection man. Not a pro- 
fessional ‘‘job hunter,’’ but a sober, industrious, highly 
trained married man whose record will stand most rigid 
investigation looking for a permanent position. 
Address “G. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Of southern pine and hardwood operation desires to 
locate with a good company. Married, 2 children: 34 
years old. Sober, honest, loyal, healthy and capable. 
A-1 reference. Salary and position secondary considera- 
tion. 














Address “B. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED JANUARY 1ST 
As manager retail lumber vard or sales department 


wholesale lumber business. Have had long experience 
in conducting successful retail lumber business and can 
furnish references as to capability, reliability and integ- 
rity. Chicago territory preferred. 
CARL BAAKE, 
6522 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


MAN WITH TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
with largest northern lumber companies as sales man- 
ager and manager will be open Tor engagement Jan. 1st, 
1928. Capable of taking charge of large undertaking 
in charge of sales and manufacturing. Has education, 
experience, and wide acquaintance with lumber trade 
would like to communicate with some concern seeking 
high class, experienced, all around lumberman. 

Address “HH, 106,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED. 
Wanted position as manager or assistant of good retail 
yard in Texas or Oklahoma, several years experience, 
age 26, married, understand oil rig business, vard and 
stock records kept straight, references. 
Address M, J. BENEFIELD, Gorman, Texas. 











WANTED—POSITIO: 
of Planing Mill—Yard 


AS SUPERINTENDENT 

hipping, etc., of some good 
yellow pine mill, located in Mississippi, Ala. or Fla. 
Have had seventeen years’ experience in this capacity. 


Can also handle your sa ll as well. Satisfactory 

results guaranteed or no pay. Reason for making 

change is living conditions; reference on request. 
Address “RF, 318,’’ care American Iamberman. 


SEEKING POSITION WITH SOUTHERN 
Pine or hardwood concern as manager, assistant manager 
or salesman. Have wide acquaintance among buyers’ 
trade in Pennsylvania, Maryland, western New York 
and Ontario. Twenty years’ experience in all details 
of manufacturing and selling lumber. Loyal, honest, 
energetic and capable. Will locate anywhere on short 
notice. Age, forty. Married. 

Address “RF, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN OR MGR. 
Would represent in Chicago reliable manufacturer of 
yellow pine, fir or hardwoods. 15 years’ experience. 
Capable. Established trade, Salary or salary and per- 
centage. Present office may be used at moderate ex- 
pense. Will consider only permanent, liberal and at- 
tractive proposition from responsible manufacturer. 

ddress “FR, 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS MAN 
Steady and permanent position as superintendent or 
foreman of sawmill. Am a practical mechanic, know 
the working of sawmills in every detail, both operating 
and construction, have built several mills and run same. 
Know the manufacture of lumber and handle any labor. 
Have considerable foreign experience. 
Address “H. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE LUMBERMAN 
Desires position with wholesaler or large lumber con- 
suming plant, as buyer and general lumber office man. 
Twenty years’ experience in yellow pine and hardwoods. 
on acquintance with pine and hardwood mills in 
80 


uth. 
Address “RF. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Your pine operation by capable and energetic operator 
with 25 years’ experience. Al references furnished. 
Can get results. 
Address “H. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WANTS 
To get into the wholesale or retail lumber business, 
where half interest could be bought after a year’s ex- 
perience. 
Address 




















“H. 114,” care American Lumberman. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH 


Trade requirements in eastern Pennsylvania and New 
York is open for engagement. ‘Twenty years’ selling 
experience, 

_ Address “AH. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT AUDITOR—OFFICE MANAGER 
Available December 15th. Fifteen years experience in 
business covering accounting, correspondence, sales, man- 
aging. Address ‘‘H, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WISHING TO LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
Would like to get in touch with some good sash and 
door or stair company that needs a draftsman for de- 
tailing and billing. 
Address “H, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 














COLLECTOR—SECOND TO NONE 
Twelve years manager and executive for successful 
hardwood lumber company. Second to none as collector 
of delinquent and bad accounts, questionable accounts 
kept to minimum. No objection to travel or locality 
at mill operation or small town.’’ 
ddress “FR. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Twelve years’ experience, both teams and rehau) 
skidders, locate and stake own railroad; am now em- 
ployed, but desire to make change; best of references; 
prefer Southern pine territory. 
Address “WT. 129,” care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
And invoice clerk desires position. Have had four 
years’ experience with large lumber firm and am thor- 
oughly capable of taking care of any position in this 
line of work. 
Address “G. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES CONNECTION 
With lumber or building material concern. Have had 
active charge of a small privately owned retail yard 
the past 12 vears. Would like opportunity for invest- 
ment in small city yard. Best references. 
Address “H, 125,”’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU ANTICIPATE 
An opening in your force for a young executive? If so 
correspondence with you is solicited. Experienced in 
retail line yard management, hardware and buying. 
Address “H, 126,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION 
Or manager retail mill work and lumber vard or plant; 
age 33, single, 18 years’ experience shipping, sales, esti- 
mating, accounting, administrative. Willing to prove 
worth. 
Address “HA. 124,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY JANUARY ist TO 10th, 1923 
By married man, store or pay roll work, preferably with 
lumber or mining company. Have had experience and 
can give good reference. Adress ‘“‘S. B. 48.’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
‘Five years’ experience as yard manager; best of refer- 
ences furnished. Prefer small western town, Five years 
in North Dakota. 

Address “H. 118.’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
As auditor or office manager, by an accountant, thirty- 
six years of age, thoroughly qualified and experienced. 
Permanent position desired with reliable concern. 
Address “HY, 120,’ care American Lumberman. 


DOCTOR—WIDE EXPERIENCE 
wants location on industrial contract, first of year; 
Texas preferred, other state or foreign considered. 
Address “HA. 128,”’ care American Lumberman. 
































HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND 
—_ foreman, now employed, wants change, yard or 
road. 


Address “G. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—RETAIL YARD 
In prosperous community, where knowledge, ability, 
personality will count. Experienced accountant, sales- 


man, 
“DEANE,’’ Manlius, Il. 





Address 
LUMBERMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


As manager-auditor and salesman; know the business 
thoroughly. Read blue prints; familiar with cost book 
‘“‘A.’’ Will consider position that requires experience 
and ability. 

Address 





“BE. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MASTER MECHANIC 
Wishes to make change. Practical mechanic, inventive 
and a good organizer. Well posted on steam economy 
and electrical equipment. 
Address “G. 131,’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced and capable, would like to connect with 
lumber concern by Jan. Ist. Now employed in Florida. 
Any sized job. References the best. 

Address “G. 130.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUITABLE CONNECTION 
By Jan. 1st, where I can invest $3,000 to $5,000 in re- 
tail lumber, feed and coal business and take active 
part in business; 10 years’ experience. 
Address “RF, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE AND 
Experienced lumberman wants to represent large south- 
ern pine or west coast manufacturer or wholesaler in 
the Chicago territory. Am acquainted with the trade 
and have had 20 years’ experience with large institu- 
tions. 

Address “Ff, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard or elevator or both. Nine years’ 
experience, . 
Address ‘‘H. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER OR TIMEKEEPER 
Wants situation; 6 years’ experience in southern saw 
mills. ; 
Address 




















“HY. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT A POSITION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








